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•'Whosoever  would  become  great  among  you  shall  be  your 

servant."     Matt.   20:26. 

I  incur  no  risk  in  predicting  of  the  Class  of  1906  that 
iis  members  desire,  in  a  true  and  genuine  sense,  to  achieve 
greatness.  I  can  affirm  this,  firstly,  because  you  are 
Americans.  You  breathe  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
electric  energy.  You  are  heirs  of  a  national  heritage  that 
spells  achievement.  To  be  an  American  means  that  you 
are  born  to  opportunity,  and  that  you  are  to  be  something. 
You  belong  to  the  20th  Century,  to  which  all  the  ages  have 
contributed  their  store  of  gathered  wealth;  and  your  wait- 
ing hand  must  now  fashion  a  life  worthy  of  the  age.  You 
nave  had  an  object  before  you  in  the  currictilum  through 
which  you  have  passed,  and  your  life  cannot  therefore  be 
aimless.  You  cannot  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  you 
have  but  one  life  to  live,  one  race  to  run,  one  career  to 
finish. 

"How  sacred  should  this  one  life  be. 
This  narrow  span." 

The  cnown  jewels  of  the  British  Ruler  are  jealously 
guarded  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  more  jealously  will 
each  of  you  guard  that  precious  life,  which  once  lost  may 
Tiever  be  regained.  My  concern  for  you  is  that  you  have 
the  right  ideal.  The  Scripture  motto  I  have  chosen  gives 
it  to  you.  The  great  Master  of  Souls  Intimates  that 
hitherto  the  eminent  of  earth  had  blundered.  They 
measured  greatness  by  the  place,  the  power,  the  posses- 
sions men  had  conferred  upon  them.  Christ's  measure  of 
greatness  is  the  power,  the  pleasure,  the  possessions  you 
may  confer  on  men.  Two  of  his  disciples  were  asking  for 
places  and  emoluments.  James  would  have  first  place 
and  be  Prime  Minister.  John  would  be  next  him  and  be 
first  Lord  Treasurer  of  the  New  Kingdom  about  to  be  set 
up.  They  thought  high  places  fell  to  them  by  favor  or 
hereditary  right,  when  In  truth  the  real  throne  is  won  by 
the  via  dolorosa  of  self  abnegation. 

High  places  are  not  to  be  conferred  by  favor  won  by 
the  sword,  or  bought  with  money,  but  the  princely  men  of 
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earth  achieve  greatness  by  iself-renunclatloii  and  the  service 
of  mankind.  We  are  in  the  world  not  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood but  a  life,  not  to  build  a  fortune  but  a  soul.  Christ's 
words  sound  startling  and  revolutionary.  In  the  new  divine 
commonwealth,  rank  means  not  birth  but  worth,  not  favor 
but  merit,  not  honors  received,  but  services  rendered.  The 
nobility  of  the  past  boasted  that  they  had  never  occupied 
a  servile  position.  The  princes  of  the  future  are  those 
who  minister.  Once  a  sovereign  was  a  ruler,  now  he  Is 
a  servant.  Henceforth  the  highest  place  on  earth  is  assumed 
bj'  one  who  called  himself  the  Servus  Servomm  — the 
servant  of  servants.  The  Prince  of  men,  the  King  of  kings, 
is  he  who  spared  not  himself,  but  gave  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many. 

I  am  sufficiently  optimistic  to  believe  that  this  ideal 
cf  Jesus  Christ  has  already  leavened  the  best  thinking  of 
mankind.  The  day  of  hereditary  privilege  is  doomed  and 
the  crown  now  adorns  the  head  of  him  "who  thinks  the 
most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best."  The  time  has  come 
when  the  academic  gown  of  true  distinction  is  the  girded 
towel  of  service;  when  wealth  creates  obligation;  when 
power  and  influence  harness  its  possessor  to  the  car  of 
human  progress  and  chain  him  to  the  chariot  wheels  of 
human  well  being.  Emblazoned  on  the  banner  of  Christen- 
dom is  the  inscription,  "Noblesse  oblige."  The  King  of  the 
Kingdom  is  the  highest  minister  of  the  state.  The  first 
officer  of  the  land  is  the  prime  servant  of  the  people.  The 
true  knight  is  the  Knecht,  the  word  for  slave,,  and  on  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  noblest  family  of  Europe  is  inscribed 
Ich  Dim,  I  serve.  If  some  semblance  of  royalty  survives 
beyond  the  sea,  be  it  remembered  that  the  homage  which 
united  Christendom  heaped  upon  the  late  beloved  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  was  by  her  first  won,  then  worn;  and  the 
unstinted  glory  with  which  her  name  is  wreathed  as  woman, 
wife,  mother,  patriot  and  philanthropist  quite  obscures  her 
distinction  as  Queen. 

We  uncover  before  Agassiz  because  in  his  devotion  to 
science  for  the  benefit  of  the  race,  he  "had  no  time  to  make 
money."  The  body  of  Livingston  was  borne  across  the  Dark 
Continent  on  the  shoulders  of  black  men,  through  fevered 
swamps  and  amid  hostile  tribes,  and  was  finally  given  im- 
mortal honor  in  Westminister  Abbey  by  white  men,  because 
for  thirty  years  his  life  was  spent  in  unwearied  effort 
to  evangelize  the  native  races,  to  explore  the  undiscovered 
secrets  and  to  abolish  the  desolating  slave  trade  of  Central 
Africa.     In  a  word,  this  class  of  1906  cannot  have  spent 
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years  In  studying  the  unity  of  this  material  universe,  the 
history  of  the  race  and  the  thread  of  God's  plan  for  mak- 
ing, without  having  learned  that  "we  are  not  our  own:" 
that,  "no  man  liveth  to  himself,"  and  that  he  who  has 
spared  himself  has  lost  himself  and  he  who  would  spare 
his  life  barters  It  for  a  bauble  and  loses  It.  How  then  shall 
these  young,  buoyant,  trained  spirits  best  serve  their  gener- 
ation? They  must  have  capacity.  There  must  be  a  per- 
sistent use  of  their  trained  faculties  In  the  noblest  service. 
The  age  demands  brains. 

Life's  present  task  demands  capacity,  skill,  tact  and  in- 
dustry. The  conditions  of  life  now  require  a  sharp  blade, 
not  a  dull  bludgeon.  The  stone  age  is  past,  the  ke^  iron 
age  is  here.  Carlyle  tells  us:  "The  race  of  life  is  intense, 
the  runners  are  treading  on  each  other's  heels,  and  woe 
to  the  man  who  stoops  to  tie  his  shoe  strings." 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  theory  that  present  con- 
ditions are  unfavorable  to  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
just  starting  out  in  life.  The  opportunities  were  never 
more  or  greater  than  now. 

The  clearing  has  just  been  finished.  The  fields  are 
awaiting  the  plow.  True,  these  opportunities  are  not  wait- 
ing for  the  stupid,  the  indolent,  the  pleasure  loving,  the 
immoral  or  the  aimless.  The  stupid  will  be  distanced;  the 
immoral  cannot  be  risked;  the  aimless  no  man  will  hire. 
We  believe  in  Democracy,  but  a  free  Republic  most  of  all 
must  have  the  best  leaders, — the  Kings  of  thought,  the 
Generals  of  action.  We  believe  in  a  fair  and  equal  wage, 
but  a  righteous  age  will  not  suffer  one  talent  to  be  rewarded 
with  ten,  while  it  denies  to  a  man  of  ten  talents  the  wage 
that  belongs  to  the  man  of  only  one.  It  Is  the  unfit  who 
do  not  survive,  the  unskilled  who  are  distanced  in  the 
race. 

You  cannot  successfully  encounter  the  latest  heavy 
ordnance  with  your  bare  fists,  or  a  Krupp  gun  with  the 
weapons  of  savages.  The  lightning  express  has  put  the 
stage  coach  out  of  commission.  Dear  to  us  as  is  the  Santa 
Maria  or  the  Mayflower  as  a  reminiscence,  economy  of  time 
compels  us  to  prefer  the  ocean  Greyhound.  Success  or 
failure  is  largely  a  difference  in  brain  power.  When  a  bar 
of  Iron  is  worth  five  dollars,  that  same  bar  plus  brain  and 
skill  is  worth,  in  horseshoes,  twelve  dollars,  in  needles, 
three  hundred  fifty  dollars,  in  pen  knives,  three  thousand 
dollars,  in  watch  springs,  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Paper  and  ink  that  would  make  one  hundred  thousand 
books  might  be  purchased  for  five  thousand  dollars;  but  when 
the  genius  of  the  author  of  "David  Harum"  has  spread  a  story 
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on  that  paper  it  comes  to  be  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Millet  could  buy  a  piece  of  canvas  for  a 
franc,  and  oils  and  brushes  for  four  francs  more,  but  when 
his  genius  has  spread  the  "Angelus"  on  that  five  franc  canvas 
only  a  millionaire  can  buy  it. 

A  heap  of  sand  not  large  enough  for  a  child  with  pail 
and  trowel  to  play  in,  when  melted  in  the  furnace  and 
polished  by  the  Clarkes,  has  given  you  a  lens  that  brings 
distant  worlds  to  view  that  only  an  endowed  college  can 
purchase.  Waterloo  was  lost,  says  Victor  Hugo,  because 
when  a  marshall  of  Napoleon  reached  the  fork  of  a  road 
he  had  not  studied  his  geography  sufficiently  to  know  which 
road  to  take.  Sherman  knew  how  to  march  to  the  sea 
because  when  a  young  man  visiting  in  Georgia  he  occupied 
his  time  in  making  a  map  while  his  companions  were  drink- 
ing and  dancing  and  card  playing.  The  artist  explained 
how  he  succeeded  above  his  fellows;  "he  mixed  brains  with 
his  paint."  It  is  studied  perseverance  that  lifts  a  man  from 
the  "tow  path  to  the  white  house;"  faithful  application 
that  made  a  cabin  boy  a  Commodore;  diligent  service  that 
lifted  an  office  clerk  to  the  Presidency  of  the  greatest  steel 
industry  in  the  world.  And  when  this  clerk  had  reached 
such  an  eminence  and  told  the  boys  of  America  that  a  col- 
lege training  was  a  hindrance  to  promotion,  he  was  con- 
tradicted by  another  man,  the  largest  benefactor  of  our 
time,  who  trained  this  very  clerk  to  be  chief,  and  who  has 
proven  his  real  greatness  by  expending  his  great  wealth 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  giving  millions  of  dollars  to 
endow  colleges  in  his  native  Scotland,  and  millions  more 
for  libraries  and   colleges  in   America. 

There  are  unexplored  fields  in  nature,  unsolved 
problems  in  statesmanship,  open  opportunities  in  education, 
philosophy,  sociology  and  religion.  Glow  with  earnestness, 
bring  conscience  to  the  task  of  solving  these  problems  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  well  being  of  the  race.  But  more 
than  learning,  more  than  wealth,  is  character  indispensable 
to  a  real  and  permanent  service  to  mankind.  Men  idolize 
intellect.  For  a  time  genius  may  seem  to  bring  a  higher 
price  in  the  market  than  goodness,  but  tested  by  permanent 
and  healthful  results  character  carries  a  greater  momentum 
than  genius.  Bacon  and  Byron,  Burns  and  Goethe,  Rous- 
seau and  Shelley  were  brilliant,  but  the  stains  upon  their 
lives  impaired  their  usefulness  and  left  their  influence 
questionable.  Erasmus  had  a  mind  of  crystalline  clearness, 
but  it  was  Luther's  great  heart  that  won  the  Reformation. 
Aaron  Burr  possessed  more  genius  than  Washington,  but 
it  was  the  character  of  Washington  that  built  the  Republic. 
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Jesus  Christ  stands  out  before  you  as  the  one  single  un- 
approachable life  that  has  Influenced  and  blessed  mankind. 
He  was  born  in  an  obscure  village,  reared  in  a  disreputable 
town,  unschooled  in  the  literature  of  Greece  or  the  states- 
manship of  Rome,  but  he  stands  peerless  In  his  spotless 
sinlessness,  in  absolute  unselfishness,  in  limitless  concern 
for  all  mankind.  He  has  been  the  fixed  star  of  hope,  the 
constant  gravitating  influence  that  has  led  humanity  upward 
and  onward.  All  the  sonnets  ever  sung,  all  the  orations 
fc\er  delivered,  all  the  books  ever  written  have  been  of  no 
such  value  to  the  world  as  this  one  life. 

An  esential  part  of  a  true  education  is  character  build- 
ing; and  character  is  not  character,  unless  Jesus  Christ 
is  part  and  parcel  of  it.  Character  is  not  what  a  man  has, 
or  what  he  does,  or  what  he  seems  to  be,  but  what  he  really 
la.  What  capital  is  to  the  merchant,  character  is  to  the 
man.  You  ask,  'what  the  man  is  worth,'  and  you  mean, 
not  what  is  his  bank  account,  or  his  intellectual  capacity, 
but  what  are  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his 
being;  what  is  the  force  within  him  that  keeps  his  conscience 
pure,  his  heart  true  and  his  hands  clean.  Character  de- 
termines whether  he  rings  hollow  or  whether  the  music 
of  everlasting  right  thrills  within  him.  "Character,"  says 
Emerson,  "is  moral  order,  seen  in  an  individual  nature,  the 
likeness  of  God,  the  conscience  of  society."  Character 
means  a  round,  full-orbed  man,  with  Divinity  in  him.  We 
want  not  ghosts  of  men,  susceptible  men,  but  men  all 
fnrough.  Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue  and 
damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking.  Tall 
men,  sun  crowned,  who  live  above  fog  in  public  duty  and  In 
private  thinking!  Such  character  converts  men  into  kings 
and  rulers.  It  is  said  that  Francis  de  Medici  never  spoke 
to  Michael  Angelo  without  uncovering,  and  that  Julius  III 
made  him  sit  at  his  side  while  a  dozen  cardinals  stood. 
One  day  when  Titian  dropped  his  brush  Charles  V  stooped 
down  and  picked  it  up,  adding,  "You  deserve  to  be  served 
by  an  Emperor." 

Three  man  In  the  ages  past  for  pure  genius  stand 
j.reeminent  above  their  fellows — Solomon,  Alexander  and 
Napoleon.  But  what  is  the  verdict  of  history?  In  the 
famous  fresco  of  the  Resurrection  in  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa,  Solomon  stands  as  the  middle  figure,  but  hesitating, 
not  decided  whether  he  belongs  to  heaven  or  hell.  One 
debauch  at  Babylon  closed  the  career  of  Alexander  and 
leaves  as  a  wavering  epitaph  "greater  is  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  In  the  famous  Wierz 
gallery  at  Brussels,  Napoleon  Is  painted  in  the  limbo     of 
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Hades,  surrounded  by  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  by  the 
stunted  statures  of  Frenchmen,  all  so  made  to  gratify  a 
selfish  and  imperious  ambition.  But  you  cannot  have 
character  without  a  foundation.  You  might  as  well  ask  a 
common  man  to  lead  an  army  like  Hannibal,  to  paint 
in  oil  like  Rubens,  to  sing  like  a  Milton,  as  to  ask  a  man 
to  possess  character  without  the  principles  and  inborn  life 
of  Jesus  Christ.  "For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  is  laid,  even  Jesus  Christ." 

Time  and  your  patience  will  allow  me  only  to  mention 
that  to  character  you  must  add  Charity  or  Love  for  men. 
The  higher  our  place  in  society,  the  deeper  our  obligation 
to  our  fellows.  The  ideal  of  Kingship  is  not  the  luxury 
of  the  Shah  of  Persia  or  the  licentiousness  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  but  the  King  of  Italy  in  the  hospitals  of  Naples. 
Father  Damien  braving  leprosy  in  the  Isles  of  the  Sea, 
and  David  Livingston  dying  on  his  knees  in  the  jungles  of 
Africa  for  the  dark  continent.  It  was  no  mean  praise 
that  was  offered  by  Salisbury  to  the  philanthropist  of  the 
last  century  when  he  said,  "All  the  reforms  of  the  age  are 
due  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  devoted  his  life  to  reforming 
abuses  in  labor  laws  and  customs,  and  gathering  poor  boys 
Into  homes  whom  he  found  seeking  shelter  ia  the  alleys 
and  under  the  bridges  of  London. 

John  Ruskin  was  born  to  one  large  inheritance  and 
earned  another  fortune  with  his  pen,  but  he  consecrated 
all  this  wealth  and  a  superlative  genius  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  The  men  who  will  live  when  the  marble  has 
crumbled  and  the  brass^  has  corroded  are  the  men  who  will 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  who  never  wrought 
a  miracle  for  himself,  but,  day  after  day,  healed  the  sick, 
cast  out  devils,  taught  the  ignorant  and  finally  gave  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many. 

Last  of  all  you  will  need  confidence — faith  in  your- 
selves, in  humanity,  and  most  of  all,  in  God.  Acquire  faith 
in  yourselves  by  knowing  your  task  and  your  capabilities. 
Learn  to  believe  in  the  possibilities  of  men.  Above  all, 
learn  to  believe  in  God  who  has  made  the  largest  and  best 
provision  for  the  children  of  men.  Kepler  died  without 
a  proper  recognition  of  his  contribution  to  the  Science  of 
the  Universe,  but  he  said,  near  the  end,  "If  God  could  wait 
5000  years  for  an  interpreter  of  the  laws  that  govern  the 
stars,  I  can  afford  to  wait  until  justice  is  done  to  me." 
When  Morrison  was  on  his  voyage  to  China  he  was  chided 
by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  with  the  inquiry,  "Do  you 
believe  you  can  convert  the  four  hundred  millions  of  China- 
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men?"  His  answer  was,  "No,  but  God  can."  If  we  are 
lo  rank  with  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  with  Horatius  at 
the  bridge,  with  Luther  at  Worms,  with  Lincoln  before  the 
problem  of  liberty  and  union,  we  must  have  a  courage  and 
confidence  born  of  faith  in  God, 
•'Since  right  is  might,  and  God  is  God,  the  right  the  day 

will  win; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty,  to  falter  would  be  sin." 

While  we  study  the  great  men  of  the  past,  let  us  be- 
lieve, 

"  'Tis  as  easy  to  be  heroes,  as  to  sit  as  idle  slaves 
Of  a  legendary  virtue,  carved  upon  the  fathers'  graves.** 
Set  your  mark  high.  Keep  your  heart  true.  Chase 
^iOt  the  shadow  of  fame,  but  turn  your  face  to  duty  and  in- 
fallibly the  shad-ow  of  fame  will  follow  you.  Be  true  to 
the  ideal  that  we  are  not  here  to  live  for  ourselves;  then 
fear  God  and  work  hard.  Never  strike  sail  to  a  fear.  Come 
into  port  grandly  or  sail  with  God  the  seas.  If  great  tasks 
confront  you,  attempt  them  boldly.  If  only  small  duties 
meet  you,  give  to  them  the  honor  of  a  great  purpose  and 
a  loving  heart.  Consecrate  yourselves  to  God,  then  burn 
to  the  socket.  Through  all  eternity,  it  will  be  honor  enough 
to  have  been  a  follower  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be 
ministered  to  but  to  minister,  and  who  has  today  and  ever 
a  name  high  over  all. 
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"The  Teachers'  Share  in  National  Reform,"  may  seem 
an  inappropriate  topic  on  which  to  address  a  graduating 
class  of  young  ladies,  whose  future  work  will  be,  presumably, 
in  the  school  room  rather  than  in  the  council  chamber.  It 
may  even  be  asked  whether  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  preparing  for  this  work  of  teaching  have  had  either  time 
or  opportunity  for  an  intelligent  investigation  of  those  sub- 
jects which  are  now  under  discussion  throughout  the  land, 
whether  their  energies  should  not  be  applied  to  the  teaching 
of  those  things  which  are  considered  essential  and  funda- 
mental in  education  rather  than  to  inquire  into  matters  which 
may  seem  outside  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  and  on  which 
even  the  great  specialists  in  sociology,  law  and  politics  are 
unable  to  agree. 

This  all  depends  on  what  a  real  teacher  is  or  ought  to  be 
and  on  what  our  ideals  are  regarding  the  important  things 
in  education.  If  those  to  whom  we  entrust  the  training  of  our 
children  are  satisfied  to  deal  out  their  acquired  knowledge 
in  return  for  petty  cash,  if  they  do  not  look  forward  to  any- 
thing more  than  the  honest  earning  of  a  modest  salary  by 
teaching  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  school  board,  if  they 
are  to  be  devoid  of  originality  and  individuality,  then  higher 
aims  and  broader  views  should  not  be  discussed.  We  have 
had  many  such  teachers  in  the  past.  I  do  not  intend  to  say 
that  all  have  been  of  this  kind  or  that  there  have  not  been 
many  earnest,  able  and  conscientious  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  have  done  noble  work  therein,  but  there  have 
been  and  there  are  still,  too  many  brain-brokers,  taking  a 
commission  for  their  services  as  intellectual  middle-men  and 
doing  nothing  to  give  their  pupils  loftier  conceptions  of  what 
life  means  or  ought  to  mean  to  educated  men  and  women. 

Some  of  us  in  this  room  can  remember  when  such  teach- 
ers as  I  have  described  constituted  the  majority  of  the  whole 
profession  and  many  of  us  doubtless  received  our  early  train- 
ing, either  wholly  or  in  part,  from  those  who  might  fairly  be 
listed  in  the  class  referred  to.     Familiarity  with  this  type 
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has  brought  the  profession  Into  disrepute  and  In  the  not 
distant  past  there  prevailed  an  opinion  that  any  one  not  good 
enough  to  do  anything  else  might  nevertheless  be  quite  good 
enough  to  teach  school.  A  great  many  people  still  think 
the  vocation  of  teaching  a  humble  if  not  a  humiliating  one 
and  not  a  few  look  upon  the  pedagogue  with  a  pity  which 
sometimes  approaches  contempt. 

There  is  a  sneering  epigram  going  the  rounds  at  the 
present  time,  which  you  have  doubtless  heard  and  which  runs 
like  this — "Those  who  can — do;  those  who  can't — teach." 
I  have  always  resented  this  bit  of  sarcasm  as  uncalled  for 
and  untrue,  and  I  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  a  cynic's  adap- 
tation wherein  the  word  "teach"  has  been  substituted  for 
that  which  was  in  the  original  epigram.  However,  it  does 
express  the  feeling  with  which  some  people  regard  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  profession. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  highly  honorable, 
all  important  and  poorly  paid  profession  of  teaching.  The 
best  evidence  of  it  is  in  the  multiplication  of  special  iraining 
schools  and  the  establishment  of  thoroughly  equipped  normal 
schools  for  the  proper  education  of  our  teachers.  Tiiinking 
people  have  come  to  realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  careful 
preparation  for  this  important  work  and  to  recognize  the  dig- 
nity of  the  calling.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  recently  given  a  fund  of  ten  million  dollars,  and  is  said 
to  be  contemplating  increasing  it  to  fifteen  million,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  pension  college  teachers 
after  a  prescribed  term  of  years  of  active  service  and  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  is  in  no  sense  a  charity.  Mr.  Car- 
negie states  that  his  primary  object  is  not  to  provide  for 
worn-out  teachers  but  to  so  elevate  and  dignify  the  profes- 
sion as  to  render  it  more  attractive  to  those  who  are  needed 
in  it,  and  to  insure  them  a  security  and  a  respectability  to 
which  their  service  entitles  them.  The  pension  is  then  to 
be  considered  as  a  salary,  earned  during  the  years  of  active 
service  and  paid  upon  retirement,  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  our  army  officers  are  retired  on  three-quarters  pay  after 
reaching  the  age  limit.  What  Mr.  Carnegie  proposes  to  do 
for  the  college  teachers,  Germany  and  other  European  coun- 
tries have  long  done  for  all  their  teachers,  and  our  own 
States  can  do  nothing  more  important  than  follow  their 
example  and  make  adequate  provision  for  our  teachers,  as 
they  do  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  This  is  a  reform  in 
which  the  teachers  may  well  have  a  share. 
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But  it  Is  not  my  intention  to  uphold  or  defend  the  pro- 
fession of  the  teacher,  for  that  is  unnecessary.  Knowing  that 
I  am  speafe:ing  to  those  who  put  the  proper  estimate  on  the 
value  of  the  teacher's  services  to  the  individual,  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  nation,  and  that  you  prospective  additions 
to  our  ranks,  are  teachers  by  choice  and  training  rather  than 
by  accident  or  necessity,  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  influence 
which  you  and  others  like  you  may  exert  upon  tt^  communi- 
ties in  which  you  labor  and  the  others  like  you  may  thus 
render  in  the  great  work  of  reform. 

The  subject  is  not  inappropriate  for  an  address  to  a 
class  of  young  ladies.  Our  schools  are  filled  with  women 
teachers  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  they  do  better  work 
for  less  pay  than  the  men.  A  better  class  of  women  enter 
the  profession,  partly  because  they  find  fewer  occupations 
open  to  them,  and  for  other  reasons  it  seems  evident  that 
our  children  must  be  taught  by  the  women  and  the  women 
must  aid  in  correcting  those  evils  from  which  we  suffer  and 
which  we  all  agree  must  be  mitigated.  Women  ought  to  make 
good  preachers  as  well  as  good  teachers  for  they  have  in 
general  higher  ideals  than  men.  The  average  woman  has  a 
higher  standard  of  morality  than  the  average  man.  She  can 
give  utterance  to  a  noble  sentiment  and  have  it  taken  in  good 
faith.  A  man's  expression  of  a  similar  sentiment  is  more 
likely  to  be  thought  bombastic  and  insincere.  Many  a  good 
man  finds  his  good  words  and  deeds  suspected  of  having  a 
string  to  them.  Joseph  Choate,  the  great  New  York  lawyer 
and  jurist,  was  discussing  the  Anti-Railroad  Pass  Bill  with 
two  friends.  During  the  conversation,  Mr.  Choate  said,  "In 
all  my  career  I  have  never  yet  ridden  a  mile  on  a  pass  and 
I  never  expect  to  do  so."  His  friends  were  silent  a  moment 
and  then  one,  a  prominent  railroad  attorney  and  politician, 
said,  "What  a  splendid  record  and  how  I  wish  I  could  say 
as  much  for  myself!"  After  another  brief  interval  of  silence 
the  other  man  remarked,  thoughtfully,  "Well,  why  don't  you 
say  it  then?  Choate  did."  But  if  Mr.  Choate  had  been  a 
woman,  his  statement  would  have  been  accepted  literally 
and  passed  without  comment. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  women  are  valuable  and 
effective  teachers,  and  they  train  our  children  during  at 
least  one-half  of  their  school  and  college  courses.  If  the 
public  school  is  the  cradle  of  our  national  ideals,  then  must 
the  teachers  in  these  schools  be  recognized  as  a  potent  factor 
in  nurturing  and  propagating  those  ideals  which  we  all  hope 
to  see  realized.  No  one  will  deny  the  splendid  influence  of  the 
Intelligent,  earnest  and  honest  teacher  upon  the  children  who 
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are  to  be  the  future  citizens  of  this  republic,  some  of  them, 
indeed,  destined  to  be  our  legislators  and  our  representatives, 
among  the  law-maliers  and,  unfortunately,  among  the  laW' 
breakers,  in  Congress.  The  teachers'  influence  upon  the 
home  and  upon  the  country  must  never  be  forgotten.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  some  of  the  results  of  such  in- 
fluence. In  my  own  home  there  is  a  High  School  boy  of 
fourteen  and  an  Eighth  Grade  girl  of  twelve.  For  years  they 
have  brought  to  us  from  school,  some  of  the  facts  and  theories 
gained  from  their  various  teachers,  and  I  can  trace  certaip 
changes  in  the  ideas  and  the  conduct  of  the  parents  in  that 
home  directly  to  the  Influence  of  the  teachers  of  those  two 
children.  This  might  not  be  expedient  for  me  to  emphasize 
at  home,  but  I  feel  this  morning  that  I  am  far  enough  away 
to  enable  me  to  make  an  honest  confession  without  fear  of 
undermining  my  parental  authority.  Suppose  that  the  same 
state  of  affairs  exists  in  other  homes,  as  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable. Suppose  every  one  of  this  graduating  class  in- 
spires each  one  of  say,  fifty  children,  with  some  splendid 
aim  or  some  noble  principle,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  as 
many  fathers  and  mothers  and  thus  to  permeate  society; 
these  endless  chains,  starting  in  the  simple  school  room, 
might  extend  even  to  the  stately  capitol.  And  there  is 
strength  in  union.  A  state  convention  of  teachers  which 
makes  an  intelligent  demand  for  some  thing  pertaining  to 
education  is  almost  certain  to  secure  it.  A  national  gathering 
of  those  representing  the  interests  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  country  is  a  powerful  weapon  of  attack  upon  any  recog- 
nized evil.  For  this  reason  It  is  most  important  that  we 
should  interest  ourselves  in  such  organizations,  attend  such 
meetings,  take  part  in  the  discussion  and  act  in  harmony  w4th 
our  fellow  laborers  in  our  efforts  to  attain  a  desired  end. 
Other  professions  and  vocations  have  their  organizations  and 
accomplish  much.  As  an  illustration,  take  yesterday's  paper 
and  note  the  following  telegram:  — 

"8,000  Messages  in  Rate  Bill  Protest. 
Railroad  Employees  Bombard  Congress  with  Request  for  Pass 
Amendment." 
"Washington,  June  5th. — The  railroad  brotherhoods  seem 
determined  to  have  the  rate  bill  amended  so  as  to  permit  the. 
issue  of  passes  to  railway  employees  and  members  of  their 
families,  and  already  their  active  campaign  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  effect  upon  members  of  both  houses  of  Congresss 
Their  campaign  has  been  well  organized." 

Up  to  last  night  more  than  8,000  messages  had  been,  rer 
celved,  addressed  to  members  of  the  house,  and  senate,  some 
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Of  their  messages  signed  by  a  hundred  men.  In  every  case 
the  signers  ol*  these  telegrams  are  constituents  of  the  mem- 
bers addressed. 

What  the  effect  of  it  will  be  cannot  be  predicted  with 
certainty,  but  if  a  guess  were  in  order  it  would  be  that  the 
rate  bill  would  be  sent  back  to  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  anti-pass  section  to  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  the  railway  employees. 

If  the  railway  employees  of  the  country  can  thus  in- 
fluence national  legislation  and  obtain  a  concession  admitted- 
ly for  their  own  personal  interests,  what  effect  would  the 
persistent  demands  of  an  intelligent  army  of  teachers  have 
upon  those  in  authority,  especially  if  those  demands  are  for 
things  which  are  not  selfish  but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  But  great  as  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  common- 
wealth in  matters  of  public  interest,  I  believe  the  result  of 
the  work  of  the  individual  teacher  can  be  made  still  more 
Important. 

We  all  pretend  to  have  great  faith  in  education.  We  say 
it  is  the  only  salvation  of  the  nation,  and  where  is  there  a 
better  place  to  start  reform  than  at  the  bottom,  among  those 
of  an  impressionable  age,  the  receptive,  responsive  youth  of 
the  public  schools?  "As  the  twig  is  benl,  the  tree  is  in- 
clined," and  how  many  crooked  saplings  can  be  set  straight 
to  grow  into  the  strong,  straight-grained  trees  fit  for  timber 
out  of  which  to  build  our  Ship  of  State?  There  may  be 
crooked  sticks  now  and  then  which  cannot  be  corrected,  but 
these  may  be  reduced  in  number  and  finally  rejected  for  the 
clear,  sound  stock  which  was  started  in  the  nursery  of  the 
common  schools.  We  may  need  such  timber  if  the  ship  is  to 
be  kept  in  repair,  for  many  think  she  is  barely  sea-worthy 
at  the  present  time.  One  of  our  most  prominent  writers  says 
in  his  last  article  on  our  sociological  conditions:  "I  cannot 
forecast  the  form  of  the  future,  but  I  am  certain  the  future 
will  mean  little  if  it  does  not  sweep  away  a  thousand  of  our 
beloved  shams  and  shames.  For  one  thing  there  must  be  an 
order  of  society  where  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  few  to 
get  money  without  working  while  the  many  work  without 
getting,  an  order  where  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  earth 
will  not  be  based,  as  now,  on  poverties,  robberies  and  sorrows 
but  rather  on  the  common  fellowship  and  sympathy  and 
h&nor  among  devoted  comrades.  Some  day  there  must  be  a 
civilization  where  the  workers  will  not  spread  the  feast  and 
get  only  the  leavings.  No  longer  will  there  be  an  awful 
opulence  side  by  side  with  an  awful  destitution.    In  the  great 
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day  of  God  that  Is  coming  we  shall  not  use  men  to  make 
money,  but  shall  use  money  to  make  men."  Is  this  picture 
overdrawn?  Is  the  writer  too  pessimistic  In  his  views  of 
prevailing  conditions?  Take  a  file  of  any  daily  paper  and 
read  the  headlines;  glance  over  any  popular  periodical  for 
a  dozen  numbers  and- what  do  we  find?  The  History  of 
Standard  Oil!  Negro  lynchings  in  the  South!  Amalgamated 
Copper!  The  story  of  Frenzied  Finance!  The  Life  Insurance 
Company  Scandals!  The  Iniquity  of  our  Divorce  Laws! 
Embalmed  Beef!  The  Coal  Strike!  Municipal  House-cleaning 
in  St.  Louis!  Philadelphia  Boodlers!  The  Disgrace  of  Min- 
neapolis! liie  Beef  Trust  Investigation!  Mr.  Rogers  defies 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri!  Anti-trust  legislation! 
Secret  rebates,  tainted  money,  the  western  land  frauds,  the 
conviction  of  a  United  States  senator,  graft,  the  treason  of 
the  Senate,  an^  more  and  still  more  of  the  same  sort.  These 
are  the  topics  on  which  our  editorial  writers  and  magazine 
contributors  are  busy,  and  the  avidity  with  which  the  great 
reading  public  devours  their  writings  is  fair  evidence  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  recognize  the  evils  that  exist,  that 
the  nation's  conscience  is  awakening  and  that  reforms  are 
demanded  and  must  come. 

It  may  be  impossible  for  us  who  are  not  specialists  in 
these  matters  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
of  the  details  of  any  of  these  evils  which  I  have  mentioned 
or,  even  if  we  could  master  them,  to  suggest  appropriate  and 
adequate  remedies.  We  may  not  know  all  about  boodle 
aldermen  or  railroad  rebates  or  political  graft;  we  may  even 
believe  that  some  of  the  trusts  are  useful,  that  some  poli- 
ticians are  statesmen  and  that  some  millionaires  are  honest; 
we  may  be  unable  to  agree  with  the  rabid  radicals  or  with 
the  complacent  conservatives;  but  it  certainly  is  our  duty,  as 
thinking  men  and  women,  and  particularly  as  teachers,  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  momentous  problems  which 
confront  us  as  a  nation,  to  endeavor  to  form  a  rational 
opinion  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  to  have  con- 
victions which  we  are  not  afraid  to  assert  and  to  cherish 
Ideals  which  we  may  strive  to  attain.  We  may  do  all  this 
without  becoming  specialists  in  these  various  matters.  We 
may  not  know  whether  it  is  wise  to  place  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  money  which  a  single  man  may  accumulate;  we 
may  not  be  able  to  define  'tainted  money'  or  to  say  whether 
or  not  churches,  colleges  and  missionary  societies  should 
accept  or  reject  the  money  which  is  called  'tainted,'  but  what 
we  may  do  is  to  teach  that  there  is  something  worth  more 
than  money-grubbing  and  money-getting  even  though  it  be 
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iitmestly  grubbed  or  lawfully  gotten.  We  may  simply  assert 
•^that  the  cburch  -should  not  condone  the  crime  and  absolve 
the  criminal  in  order  to  obtain  a  subscription  of  tainted 
money,  that  the  college  should  not  trade  an  "L.  L.  D."  or  a 
place  on  its  Board  of  Trustees  in  return  for  an  endowment 
of  illegally  accumulated  cash.  Reform  does  not  mean  that 
we  hope  to  eradicate  the  desire  for  material  prosperity  or  that 
we  shall  change  all  men  who  are  dishonest  or  selfish.  His- 
tory proves  that  such  men  have  existed  from  the  beginning. 
Long  ac;o  it  was  written,  "Man  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow 
and  disqiiieteth  himself  in  vain.  He  heapeth  up  riches  and 
cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them."  We  may  find  that  some 
men  will  continue  in  the  vain  shadow,  but  we  can  at  least 
impress  our  pupils  with  the  nobility  of  walking  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness,  with  the  thought  that  material  success 
should  not  be  an  argument  so  persuasive  as  to  justify  the 
sordid,  selfish  spirit  of  the  present  day,  that  the  men  and 
women  whose  names  will  live  forever  have  seldom  been  rich 
but  have  labored  for  society  ratner  than  for  self.  The  same 
idea  was  better  expressed  a  few  days  since  by  a  prominent 
member  of  Congress,  who  said,  in  a  speech  on  the  Inter  State 
Commerce  Bill,  "I  would  that  we  were  reaching  toward  an 
era  in  this  devoted  land  when  men  are  to  be  judged  by  what 
they  think  and  how  they  act  rather  than  by  what  they  have; 
when  intellect  and  not  fortune,  when  conduct  rather  than 
birth  shall  be  the  measure  of  our  esteem,  when  an  honest 
fame  shall  be  the  goal  toward  which  our  ambitious  youth 
shall  be  taught  to  toil  and  hope.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  such  a  time  may  come.  Of  course  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  day  of  small  fortunes  and  great  contentment 
will  ever  come  again  to  bless  our  land,  but  I  do  believe  in 
the  coming  of  a  better  day  when  a  man  who  knows  that  he 
Is  just  and  honest  will  feel  happier  in  his  circumstances  than 
the  man  whose  riches  have  been  corrupted  through  injustice, 
when  under  the  inspiration  of  higher  ideals  and  nobler 
aspirations,  hate  and  envy  wiH  vanish  from  our  minds,  and 
J  pray  for  the  time  to  come  when  we  shall  have  this  new 
standard  to  guide  our  children,  when  we  shall  teach  them 
that  justice  is  better  than  power,  and  when  we  shall  train 
them  in  the  ennobling  faith  that  truth  shall  conquer  false- 
hood in  every  home  where  peace  abides  and  in  every  land 
where  men  are  free."  If  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  we  must 
accomplish  it  through  the  education  of  our  children. 

The  negro  problem  in  the  South  remains  unsolved 
notwithstanding  the  persistent  efforts  of  forty  years  and 
at  last  we  have  decided  that  the  only  proper  solution  of 
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It  Is  In  the  proper  education  of  the  negro  himself.  That 
alone  promises  to  settle  the  great  question,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  Tuslvegee  and  similar  institutions  seems  to  justify 
the  hope  of  fulfillment.  Such  changes  seldom  come  ex- 
cept by  some  gradual  process,  and  how  can  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish reforms  in  our  political,  social  and  financial  In- 
stitutions except  by  taking  the  new  generation  of  children, 
who  are  to  be  our  future  citizens,  and  training  them  to  a 
higher  standard  of  personal  honor,  to  a  more  generous 
measure  of  altruistic  endeavor  and  to  more  ennobling  and 
exalted    patriotism? 

President  Hadley  advocates  social  ostracism  as  a  cure 
for  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  subjected  by  dishonest 
accumulations  of  the  rich  who  divert  the  lawful  earnings 
of  the  lawful  owners  from  the  natural  channels  of  distribu- 
tion. If  we  can  create  an  honest  disgust,  if  we  can  breed 
a  genuine  contempt,  if  the  proposed  ostracism  is  spon- 
taneous and  sincere,  it  would  cure  the  evil,  and  to  create 
fcuch  a  sentiment  we  must  begin  with  the  children.  Teach 
them  that  the  true  yard-stick  of  civilization  Is  not  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  individual  or  the  nation,  not 
even  Its  literature  or  its  scientific  accomplishments,  if 
there  remains  behind  or  boneath  such  superficial  evidence 
ol  progress,  a  low  standard  of  personal  honor,  a  perverted 
notion  of  political  power  and  a  degrading  servility  to  social 
or  pecuniary  success. 

There  are  those  who  predict  the  decline  of  our  nation 
because  of  the  very  evils  of  which  we  have  been  talking. 
The  pessimists  point  to  other  nations  which  history  tells 
us  have  wrought  their  own  destruction  and  predict  that 
the  red  flag  of  socialism  will  fly  above  the  stars  and 
stripes.  I  cannot  believe  that  such  is  the  destiny  of  our 
land.  Doubtless  we  are  to  blame  for  the  present  condi- 
tions. We  have  known  that  some  of  these  abuses  existed; 
that  our  national,  state  and  municipal  governments  were 
corrupt;  that  the  land  frauds  were  being  perpetrated;  that 
the  trusts  were  throttling  the  smaller  competitors;  that 
the  railroads  did  discriminate  In  rates  and  give  rebates; 
— I  say  we  have  known  these  things  and  many  more  and 
either  through  indifference  or  apathy  we  have  failed  to 
insist  upon  a  correction  of  these  abuses.  We  are  not 
blameless,  for  if  the  farmer  sees  the  gate  is  open  and  Is 
either  too  lazy,  or  possibly  too  ignorant  to  close  it,  what 
wonder  if  the  pigs  get  into  the  corn,  as  is  their  hoggish 
nature?  The  farmer  needs  to  study  up  on  pigs  and  fencing 
and  put  his  knowledge  to  practical  use  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  can  then  raise  a  corn  crop.     I  do  not  believe  we 
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are  on  the  road  to  ruin.  I  do  not  think  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  American  people  can  fall  to  find  remedies  for  all 
the  troubles  that  now  exist.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  Min- 
neapolis not  long  agK),  Mr.  Bryan,  chastened  and  subdued 
by  two  defeats  for  the  presidency  and  all  the  more  effective 
and  convincing  for  them,  asserted  most  eloquently  that 
the  people  have  a  right  to  whatever  they  really  want,  and 
even  if  they  want  a  gold  standard  they  have  a  right  to 
have  it,  and  I  believe  I  may  add  to  Mr.  Bryan's  assertion 
that  they  will  get  what  they  have  a  right  to  have.  If  they 
want  a  railroad  rate  law,  they  will  have  it;  in  fact,  they 
have  already  obtained  it.  If  they  want  an  honest  Senate, 
a  fair  tariff  and  a  square  deal,  they  have  a  right  to  them 
and  will  get  them.  What  needs  to  be  done  then  is  to 
teach  the  children  to  want  these  and  other  decent  things. 
Educate  them  to  demand  what  is  right  as  their  right  and 
then  the  reform  must  come. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  thinking  over  some  of  these 
things,  I  had  a  call  from  a  former  pupil,  a  graduate  of 
the  University,  and  now  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  city  high 
schools.  It  seemed  a  good  chance  to  get  an  opinion  from 
aa  actual  worker,  and  so  during  the  course  of  our  convers- 
ation, I  suggested  some  changes  in  our  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, emphasizing  the  possibility  of  giving  our  shcool 
children  a  clearer  notion  of  their  duties  as  individuals  and 
as  citizens.  He  objected  vigorously  on  the  ground  that 
school-boards  and  school  principals  would  not  countenance 
it,  and  said  that  he  had  given  up  a  position  in  a  small  town 
in  southern  Minnesota  because  the  school-board  disapproved 
of  his  expressing  ideas  to  his  classes  other  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  prescribed  text  books.  I  shall  not  repeat 
all  of  his  tale  of  woe,  but  will  only  say  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  exists.  Here  was 
a  throughly  trained  young  man,  mature,  thoughtful,  dig- 
nified, who  might  have  been  a  power  for  real  good  in  that 
community  and  who,  refusing  to  sacrifice  his  convictions 
to  the  prejudices  of  one  or  two  men  accustomed  to  have 
their  own  notions  prevail,  gave  up  his  place  and  held  on 
to  his  principles.  Instead  of  beginning  our  reform  in  the 
school-room  then,  it  may  be  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
school-boards.  If  so,  it  proves  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  descending  upon  the  children  and  it  suggests  the 
propriety  of  retaliating  by  Visiting  the  education  of  the 
children  upon  the  heads  of  the  fathers.  If  necessary,  let 
us  teach  both  classes  at  once.  Although  I  am  interested 
primarily  in  science,  pure  and  applied,  I  am  convinced  of 
the   greater   importance   of   making   clean,   honest   citizens 
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and  In  cultivating  souls  as  well  as  minds.  Our  citizens  are 
too  often  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
duties  as  citizens. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  our  University  professors  sent 
out  a  set  of  examination  questions  to  a  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tions were  of  a  simple  character  confined  to  the  elements 
of  Civil  Government,  the  nature  and  jurisdiction  of  state 
and  federal  courts,  the  methods  of  electing  our  congress- 
men and  legislators,  and  questions  on  topics  of  a  similar 
nature.  Now,  in  order  to  be  a  really  intelligent  voter  and 
to  be  competent  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
of  public  interest,  a  person  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  a 
fair  proportion  of  these  questions,  but  the  colossal  ignorance 
displayed  in  the  tabulated  returns  from  a  number  of  our 
best  known  colleges  and  universities  convinced  me  of  the 
desirability  of  paying  more  attention  to  these  subjects  in 
our  public  schools.  I  know  the  courses  are  already  over- 
crowded and  that  there  is  not  room  for  any  new  subject, 
but  why  not  cut  down  and  make  room  for  that  which  must 
necessarily  be  of  vital  importance  to  our  national  welfare? 
Believing  this  to  be  necessary,  we  have  advocated  Civil 
Government  in  a  broad  sense  as  a  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  the  State  University,  hoping  to  foster  in  the  primary 
und  secondary  schools  that  which  will  make  for  better 
standards  of  citizenship  and  a  greater  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  municipal  and  national  conduct.  At  present  the 
majority  of  people  who  know  just  VN^hat  neeJls  reform  and 
jast  how  the  machinery  can  be  run  to  bring  about  such 
reform  are  the  people  who  have  studied  up  this  subject  for 
the  benefit  of  the  great  corporations  and  trusts,  their 
object  being  to  prevent  any  legislation  inimical  to  their 
own  interests,  but,  as  Mr.  Sinclair  said  in  his  comment  on 
the  stock-yards  investigation,  "The  souice  and  fountaici* 
head  of  genuine  reform  in  all  such  matters  is  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion."  Let  us  then  give  our  pupils  a  found- 
ation at  least  on  which  to  base  such  an  opinion  even  though 
*.ve  may  be  obliged  to  curtail  some  of  the  subjects  at 
piesent  included  in  the  curriculum.  Is  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  make  the  strides  in  practical  and  scientific 
natters  that  we  are  now  making  if  our  ideas  of  decency 
and  law  and  order  do  not  keep  pace,  or  shall  we  lay  great 
stress  on  those  things  which  tend  to  increase  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  few  and  neglect  those  which  pertain  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  many?  Shall  we  double 
the  speed  of  the  automobile  without  regard  to  how  many 
cre  run  down  in  the  race?     It  is  generally  believed  that 
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we  are  living  at  too  rapid  a  pace,  that  we  are  forgetting  the 
simplicities  of  life,  that  we  are  sacrificing  too  much  in  our 
worship  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Why  not 
reform?  Why  not  teach  our  children  that  which  will  bring 
them  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  a  rational,  unselfish 
and  honest  life  is  the  only  one  really  worth  living? 

Interpret  Lincoln's  great  peroration  by  explaining  to  them 
that  the  "government  of  the  people"  means  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  people,  of  the  unscrupulous,  law-breaking, 
avaricious  magnate  as  well  as  of  the  poorest  laborer;  that 
the  "government  by  the  people"  means  that  the  vote  of 
the  humblest  individual  equals  in  its  power  that  of  the 
highest  official  in  the  land;  that  "government  for  the 
people"  ought  to  mean  protection  of  the  lowliest  citizen 
against  the  injustice  or  aggression  of  any  combination  or 
corporation  or  conspiracy. 

What  splendid  material  there  is  to  work  upon, — the 
keen,  responsive  American  boy  and  girl,  inheriting  the 
spirit  which  prompted  the  fathers  to  found  this  government 
as  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every  land,  the  patriotism 
which  refused  to  let  a  civil  war  deter  from  preserving  the 
Union,  the  humanity  which  forgot  all  else  in  the  rescue 
of  suffering  Cuba.  If  we  recall  the  past  and  are  still 
pessimistic  as  to  the  future,  then  we  are  not  fit  to  train 
to  a  higher  sense  of  civic  duty  the  youth  entrusted  to  our 
care.  Appeal  to  them  for  anything  which  touches  their 
hearts  and  sympathies  and  what  an  immediate  and  ready 
response  is  returned!  Let  a  San  Francisco  be  stricken 
and  see  the  eagerness  to  extend  the  helping  hand.  What 
splendid  stock  to  work  upon!  Stock  in  the  rough  it  may 
be,  but  susceptible  of  acquiring  any  finish  which  the  crafts- 
man's hand  may  choose  to  give  it.  Out  of  such  material 
we  may  well  hope  to  develop  a  generation  of  citizens  who 
will  want  and  who  will  have  what  is  right. 

The  teacher's  share  in  this  is  too  apparent  to  require 
further  explanation.  Let  us  go  out  then,  strong  in  our 
conviction  that  our  country's  future  is  to  be  better  and 
brighter  than  its  past,  and  in  doing  our  routine  work  of 
the  lecture  room  and  the  laboratory,  let  us  teach  those 
who  are  to  be  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  that  with  them  rests 
tne  power  t-o  determine  the  standards  by  which  the  nation 
shall  be  judged.  Imbue  each  one  wih  a  sense  of  personal 
repponsibility,  cultivate  in  each  one  a  keen  sense  of  personal 
honor,  inspire  each  one  with  a  lofty  patriotism,  remind 
each  one  that  the  intelligent  thinkers  and  voters  constitute 
the  last  and  highest  court  of  appeal,  and  then  send  them 
torth,  earnest,  industrious,  intelligent  and  honest,  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  this  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  tor  the  people,"  shall  not  perish  from  the  land. 
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Name.  Postofflce.  State. 

Bessie   Emily   Bowman Duluth Minn. 

Helen    Emily    Bowyer Minneapolis     Minn. 

Amanda  Ellefson    Duluth Minn. 

Agnes  Rebecca  Holt Duluth Minn. 

Esther    Levy    Minneapolis     Minn. 

Willena  Marshall Duluth Minn. 

Elizabeth  Merrltt Duluth Minn. 

CdlaHHof  1304. 

Mary  Sayles  Bartlett Duluth Minn. 

Irene  Buswell Winona    Minn. 

Blanche   May   Coulter .Duluth Minn. 

Ella  Deetz Duluth Minn. 

Catherine  Farrell Duluth Minn. 

Leora    Pearl    Fenton Duluth Minn. 

Ora  Margaret  Hathaway Duluth Minn. 

Mary    Alphade    Herrell Grand    Rapids Minn. 

Anna  C.  Johnson Doran    Minn. 

Kathryn    Lou    Joyce Duluth Minn, 

Minda   Julianna   Knutson Duluth Minn. 

Alma  Kruschke    Duluth Minn. 

Dorothy   Katherine   Kuhns.  .  .  .Bellingham    Minn. 

Clara  (Laugh ton)  Kilpatrick Biwabik     Minn. 

Fanny  Beulah  Lippitt Duluth Minn. 

Ella  Vera  Mason Duluth Minn. 

Florence  McLean Duluth Minn. 

Jane  Elizabeth  Murray Duluth Minn. 

Jennie  Marie  Myers Virginia     Minn. 

Carrie   May   Neff Duluth Minn. 

Frances  Ida   Maud  Neff Duluth    Minn. 

Mary  Lucy  O'Keefe Duluth   Minn. 

Emma   Laurentia    Olson Duluth Minn. 

Clara   Mildred   Somerville Virginia     Minn 

Florence  May  Swendby Duluth Minn. 

Grace  Lavinia   Thompson Virginia    Minn. 

Hattie  Yager Duluth Minn. 
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(£luBB  of  ISViB. 

Name.  Postoffice.  State. 

Emma  C.  Anderson Svea Minn. 

Olive  Russell   Colbrath Hibbing Minn. 

Alice  Hix  C'onklin Duluth Minn. 

Ida  Doran Hibbing Minn. 

Eva  Bell  Dysslin Superior    Wis. 

Adelaide   M.    Eaton Hibbing Minn. 

Nanna  Einarson   Duluth Minn. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Giddings Duluth    Minn. 

Esther  Harris Superior    Wis. 

Hilda   J.    Jorstad Duluth Minn. 

Minnie  Perttula    Ely .  Minn. 

Irene  Emily  Reau Duluth Minn. 

Gertrude  M.  Schiller Duluth Minn. 

Gladys  Shaw Duluth Minn. 

Myrtle  M.  Stark Ely     Minn. 

Eva  Blanche  Stevenson Preston    Minn. 

Bessie  Ellen  Sturges Buffalo    Minn. 

mUBB  0f  1900. 

Marian    R.    Berry Duluth Minn. 

Nina  Burbank Duluth Minn. 

Jessie   C.   Campbell Duluth Minn. 

Julia  Carlson    Duluth Minn. 

Olga  Carlson Crystal  Falls Minn. 

Rosabelle  Carlson Duluth Minn. 

Laura   Detert    Faribault    Minn. 

Mildred  Frost Duluth Minn. 

Anna  T.   Hanson Duluth Minn. 

Estelle  Hicken    Duluth Minn. 

Ettie    M.    Hoskins Hibbing Minn. 

Kfithryn  A.  Hoyer Duluth Minn. 

Charlotte    M.    Hughes Duluth Minn. 

Mary   F.   Kennedy Duluth Minn. 

Agnes  E.  Lavallee Duluth Minn. 

May    E.    Marshall Duluth Minn. 

Fanny  Mendelcon Duluth Minn. 

Marietta   Murray    Eveleth    Minn. 

Mary  L.  Ober Duluth Minn. 

Elizabeth   K.   O'Keefe Duluth Minn, 

Violet  E.   Robinson Duluth Minn. 

Clara  Rowe Elk   Point    S.  D. 

Anna  M.  Streed Flemsburg    Minn. 

Cora  D.  Schaffer Duluth Minn. 
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Name.  Postoffice.  State. 

Margaret   Shaw    Duluth Minn. 

Stella  Swanson Warren    Minn. 

Maude  A.  Talboys Chisholm Minn. 

Tannisse  Tyler Fargo    N.    D. 

Bthal  Wright Duluth Minn. 


(§tSittrB  of  tijr  Alumnae  ABBOriation. 

Leora   Pearl   Fenton    (1904) President 

Carrie  May  Neflf,   (1904) Treasurer 

Willena  Marshall,  (1903) Secretary 
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^bmtB  of  (Hcnmmttmmt  Ji^rk- 

Reception  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Washburn,  for  Class  of 
1 906  and  members  of  the  Faculty,  Friday  Evening,  May  26. 

(Hommtnttmtnt  ^uttbay,  Iixtxt  3.  1900. 
Hymn  _  .  _  .  _  Dykes 

Responsive  Scripture  Reading — Prayer      Rev.  Charles  Fox  Davis 
Chorus — "Prayer  to  The  Virgin"  -  -  Wagner 

Sermon       -  -  -  -  Rev.  T.  H.  Cleland 

Chourus — "The  King  of  Love  My  Shepherd  Is"  Gounod 

Benediction. 


A  lumnae  Banquet,  Tuesday^  Evening,  June  5. 

Closing  Chapel    Exercises    and    Class    Farce,    Wednesday 
Morning,  June  7. 

(tnmmtxxttmtxA  lag«  Sltiurabag,  Jitnr  7. 

Chorus — "Shepherd  of  Israel"  -  -  Morrison 

Invocation  _  -  -  -         Rev.  J.  C.  Faries 

Chorus — "The  Cloud"  -  -  -  Rubenstein 

Address — "The  Teacher's  Share  in  National  Reform" 

Professor  S.  F.  Jones 
"Hush  My  Little  One"  -  -  -  Berignani 

MISS  MASON 

Presentation  of  Diplomas         -         -  Hon.  J.  L.  Washburn 

Chorus — "The  Gypsies"  -  -  -         Schumann 

Benediction 


QIakttbar  for  laoa-iaBr. 
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Entrance  Examinations  and  Enrolment  of  Students . . . 

-Tuesday,  September  4,  1906 

Class-work  begins.  .Wednesday  morning,  September  5,  1906 
Term  ends Wednesday  noon,  November  28,  1906 

WlnUv  2F*rm. 

Enrolment  of  Students Tuesday,  December  4,  1906 

Class-work  begins.  .Wednesday  morning,  December  5,  1906 

Holiday  vacation  begins.  .  .Friday  noon,  December  21,  1906 

Class-work  resumed  .  .  .  .Tuesday  morning,  January  8,  1907 

Term  ends Friday  noon,  March  8,  1907 

Spring  ^nm. 

Enrolment  of  Students.  .Tuesday  morning,  March  19,  1907 
Class-work  begins.  .  .  .Wednesday  morning,  March  20,  1907 
Term  ends Wednesday,  June  12,  1907 


The  new  Students*  Hall  will  be  ready  for  use  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  It  is  fire  proof  and 
is  provided  with  every  possible  convenience.  There 
is  no  more  attractive  or  comfortable  boarding  hall  in 
the  state.  Rooms  and  meals  will  be  supplied  at  cost, 
probably  fourteen  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  Appli- 
cation for  rooms  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 
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Sunday  Afternoon,   June   9,    1907. 

2  Timothy  2:15.  "Give  diligence  to  present  thyself 
approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  handling  aright  the  word  of  truth." 

"There  are  hut  few  men  who  do  their  work  really 
well."  Such,  in  substance,  was  the  remark  made  in  con- 
versation a  few  days  ago  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  is 
a  synonym  of  honor  in  his  personal  relations  and  of  effi- 
ciency and  reliability  in  the  performance  of  his  profes- 
sional duties.  It  was  called  out  by  an  allusion  to  the 
necessity  of  watching  a  body  of  workmen  to  make  sure 
that  they  performed  the  task  required  of  them.  The 
application  of  the  remark  was  not  limited  to  those  who 
are  known  as  workingmen,  but  was  intended  to  describe 
men  in  all  ranks  and  walks  of  life.  The  speaker  was 
not  a  pessimist,  although  most  would  describe  his  atti- 
tude as  pessimistic.  A  certain  amount  of  pessimism  in 
regard  to  the  motives  and  reliability  of  men  is  an  inevit- 
able result  of  observation  and  experience  and  is  essential 
to  a  successful  dealing  with  men.  The  average  workman 
is  the  better  for  being  watched.  He  will  do  more  and 
better  work  under  the  eye  of  the  foreman  than  when  left 
to  his  own  superintendence.  There  are  but  few  in  any 
rank  or  situation  who  approach  what  may  be  called  the 
realization  of  the  ideal  of  their  place  or  work.  Out  of  a 
large  body  of  university  students  but  a  small  number  have 
ever  really  learned  the  habits  or  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
genuine  scholar.  A  great  number  are  content  just  to  get 
through.  Out  of  the  grand  army  of  any  profession  only 
the  minority  really  attain  to  anything  like  mastery  of  its 
principles.  The  large  majority  never  arise  above  the  line 
of  mediocrity. 

Part  of  this  springs  doubtless  from  sheer  lack  of 
ability.  There  are  people  but  poorly  endowed  with  brawn 
and  brain.  They  are  handicapped  by  physical  weakness 
or  by  intellectual  limitations.  When  they  do  their  level 
best,  they  still  fall  short.  High  attainment  in  any  line  is 
impossible  to  them.  This,  however,  I  believe  to  be  true 
of  but  a  small  proportion.     The  great  cause  of  failure  is 
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something  akin  to  what  is  ordinarily  called  laziness.  He 
was  a  shrewd  man  who  said,  "There  will  always  be  room 
at  the  top  as  long  as  there  is  so  much  dross  at  the  bot- 
tom." Men  do  not  strive.  They  do  not  work  hard 
enough.  They  are  too  fond  of  ease.  They  will  not  sac- 
rifice their  comfort  or  happiness.  They  have  no  vision  of 
the  possibilities  of  their  work,  or  if  they  have  such,  they 
are  disobedient  unto  it.  They  cherish  no  ideal  of  their 
place  and  task  in  life.  They  do  not  give  diligence  to  pre- 
sent themselves  approved  unto  God,  workmen  that  need 
not  be  ashamed. 

The  older  I  grow  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
important  differences  between  people  are  not  so  much  in 
original  endowment  as  in  the  use  and  direction  of  their 
gifts.  Vision  and  effort,  sight  of  the  ideal  and  strenuous 
labor  for  its  attainment  are  the  characteristics  of  the  men 
who  win  in  any  station  or  occupation.  The  wider  my 
experience  becomes,  the  more  I  realize  that  the  essential 
principles  of  work  and  success  are  the  same  everywhere. 
The  application  that  will  make  a  man  a  good  farmer,  will, 
if  applied  in  a  different  sphere,  make  him  a  strong  lawyer, 
a  skilful  physician  or  an  eminent  minister.  I  do  not  mean 
that  every  successful  farmer  might  have  attained  success 
in  any  other  line.  Original  endowment,  natural  bent, 
must  be  recognized.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  principles 
or  methods  of  successful  work  are  everywhere  essentially 
the  same.  One  principle  is  the  use  of  brains.  What  the 
head  does  not  do  the  heels  have  to  do.  All  work  involves 
the  use  of  the  brain.  This  is  true  even  of  the  commonest 
and  least  skilled  of  employments.  It  needs  brains  to  learn 
how  to  handle  a  pickaxe  and  shovel.  Brains  are  needed 
in  digging  a  trench  as  it  ought  to  be  dug.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  as  a  boy  to  work  for  and  with  a  man  who 
was  the  best  workman  I  ever  saw.  I  am  confident  that  he 
was  the  master  workman  in  his  craft  in  the  whole  country, 
and  very  likely  in  all  the  world.  It  was  a  work  that  by 
many  would  scarcely  be  reckoned  skilled  labor.  It  was  the 
making  of  paving  stones  for  the  street  out  of  granite. 
This  man's  work  was  skilled.  To  watch  him  and  to  work 
with  him  was  a  first  class  education  in  the  use  of  brains 
and  muscles.  He  planned  his  work  so  that  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  strength  would  produce  the  maximum  of 
result.  He  never  struck  two  blows  where  one  would  do. 
He  always  arranged  that  a  stone  should  have  to  be  turned 
the    smallest    possible    number    of    times,    and    he    always 
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worked  hard.  His  planning  was  not  to  get  rid  of  worlt, 
but  to  make  his  work  tell.  He  worked  like  a  man  bound 
by  a  strenuous  conscience  to  the  realization  of  the  loftiest 
ideal  in  his  particular  task.  It  was  an  education  to  work 
with  him.  When  the  circumstances  of  my  life  changed  so 
that  I  found  myself  in  an  academic  atmosphere,  in  a  great 
university,  dealing  with  books,  learning  to  read  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  pouring  over  the  Greek  Testament,  strug- 
gling with  philosophical  problems,  striving  to  grasp  doc- 
trines and  systems  of  theology  I  found  it  profitable  to 
apply  the  principles  and  methods  of  work  I  had  learned 
in  a  granite  quarry  and  in  a  paving  cutter's  banker.  To 
use  the  brain,  to  plan  so  as  to  economize  strength  and 
time,  to  work  hard,  to  deal  honestly — ^these  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  labor  worthy  of  praise. 

Because  all  work  is  essentially  the  same  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  methods  the  counsel  and  charge  of  Paul  to 
Timothy  comes  home  to  every  one  of  us.  "Give  diligence 
to  present  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  or  handling 
aright  the  word  of  truth."  These  are  the  words  of  an  old 
minister  to  his  younger  friend  and  fellow  laborer.  That 
he  should  use  his  finest  strength  in  the  wisest  and  strong- 
est way  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  helping  of  his  fellow- 
men  was  the  ideal  held  up  to  him.  It  was  a  noble  charge, 
growing  out  of  a  lofty  ideal.  In  all  his  work  as  a  minister, 
preacher,  pastor,  teacher,  friend,  example,  Timothy  was  to 
cherish  this  ideal  and  remember  this  charge  that  he  might 
be  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 

I  am  persuaded  not  only  that  all  work  essentially  is 
the  same  in  its  principles  and  methods,  but  also  that  all 
good  work  is  equal  in  honor  and  dignity,  provided  always 
that  it  be  honest  and  honorable  work.  Burglary  and 
piracy  and  all  other  occupations  that  prey  upon  men  are  of 
necessity  excepted.  Work  is  honorable,  work  is  sacred, 
and  the  work  of  a  minister  of  the  word  of  God  may  be  no 
more  sacred  than  the  work  of  a  quarryman  or  a  brick- 
layer, or  a  merchant,  or  a  teacher.  It  is  perhaps  inevit- 
able that  distinctions  should  be  made.  We  confer  more 
abundant  honor  upon  that  labor  which  deals  with  the  mind 
and  with  the  soul  than  upon  that  which  ministers  to  the 
body.  But  where  were  the  mind  without  the  body?  And 
where  were  our  souls  without  the  homes  we  live  in,  the 
food  we  eat  and  the  clothes  we  wear?  To  build  a  home, 
to  fashion  a  garment,  to  cook  a  meal — these  are  all  esen- 
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tial  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  to  the  training  of 
the  soul.  The  carpenter  and  the  mason,  the  tailor  and 
the  cook  do  a  work  essential  to  the  soul.  It  is  necessary; 
as  necessary,  it  is  honorable;  if  honorable,  it  may  be 
sacred,  and  each  one  of  these  and  other  occupations  may 
take  to  heart  words  like  those  of  Paul.  "Give  diligence  to 
present  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  need- 
eth  not  to  be  ashamed." 

If  it  be  true  that  all  work  is  the  same  in  its  essential 
principles,  that  it  is  all  equally  honorable  and  may  be 
equally  sacred,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  chief  reason  for 
failure  to  do  good  work  is  the  same  everywhere.  If  the 
remark  with  which  we  began  be  true,  that  "there  are  but 
few  men  who  do  their  work  really  well,"  there  must  be 
some  general,  all-pervading  cause  for  the  failure.  What 
is  the  cause? 

There  are  in  general  two  ways  of  regarding  any  occu- 
pation or  employment.  It  may  be  looked  upon  merely  as 
a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  or  it  may  be  viewed  from 
an  ideal  standpoint  as  an  opportunity  for  service.  Accord- 
ing to  the  one,  work  is  necessary  to  the  making  of  a 
living;  according  to  the  other,  work  is  the  thing  essential 
in  making  a  life.  From  one  point  of  view,  it  is  an  evil  to 
be  escaped  as  much  as  possible;  from  the  other,  it  is  a 
good  and  a  means  of  good.  To  one,  work  is  a  curse;  to 
the  other,  a  living  fountain  of  blessing.  No  occupation  or 
work  but  is  susceptible  of  being  regarded  in  these  two 
ways.  The  very  noblest  employment,  the  most  sacred  task, 
may  be  treated  simply  as  a  means  of  making  a  living.  A 
priest  of  God's  temple  may  be  as  low  in  his  thought  of  his 
work  and  as  slack  and  as  careless  in  its  performance  as 
the  most  shiftless  and  unreliable  of  laborers.  Coleridge 
quoted  a  remrak  by  Archbishop  Leighton,  "Under  the  law 
those  who  were  squint  eyed  were  incapable  of  the  priest- 
hood; truly  this  squinting  toward  our  own  interests,  the 
looking  aside  to  that  in  God's  affairs  especially  so  de- 
forms the  face  of  the  soul  that  it  makes  it  altogether 
unworthy  the  hand  of  this  spiritual  priesthood."  If  such 
may  be  said  about  squinting  at  personal  and  base  profit, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  full  open  eyed  set  of  the  coun- 
tenance upon  worldly  advantage?  What  is  this  but  the 
abomination  of  desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not  in 
the  holy  place?  As  the  highest  of  employments,  accord- 
ing to  our  human  standards  may  be  degraded  into  a 
means    of    livelihood,    so    what   we    ordinarily    esteem    the 
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lowest  of  occupations  may  be  exalted  and  dignified  by 
accepting  it  as  a  divinely  appointed  opportunity  and 
sphere  for  science.  The  laborer  who  wrought  in  digging 
the  foundation  or  the  mason  by  whose  skill  the  walls  of 
God's  house  were  builded  may  feel  that  his  work  is  as 
noble  as  that  of  the  priest  who  ministers  at  the  altar. 

There  is  an  ideal  standpoint  from  which  every  honor- 
able employment  may  be  viewed.  As  such  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  task  divinely  provided,  an  opportunity  in 
using  which  the  very  noblest  service  may  be  rendered. 
The  earth  is  largely  as  the  light  by  which  we  see  it  and 
our  life  is  gloomy  or  resplendent  according  to  that  which 
is  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing.  There  is  a  light 
that  transfigures  our  earthly  life.  It  is  the  light  of  the 
ideal  in  which  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  work  and 
comprehend  something  of  its  relation  to  the  past,  and 
catch  the  vision  of  the  issues  which  shall  spring  from  it 
in  the  future.  The  thought  of  duty  introduces  us  to  a 
portion  of  this  nobler  meaning.  To  regard  life  as  a 
duty,  every  part  of  it  under  the  law  of  duty,  is  to  trans- 
form the  common  into  the  sacred.  Duty  also  goes  far  to 
change  the  ugly  into  the  beautiful,  not  the  beautiful  of 
the  dilettante's  dream,  but  the  beautiful  of  the  poet's  and 
prophet's  vision.  Remember  Wordsworth's  lines  in  praise 
of  duty,  that  stern  duty  of  the  voice  of  God: 

"Stern  Lawgiver!      Yet  thou   dost  wear 

The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace, 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 

As   is   the   smile   upon  thy   face." 
Wrought   for   duty's   sake,   the   humblest   employment 
has  an  aureole  of  glory — 

"A   servant  with   this   clause 

Makes   drudgery   divine. 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  thy  laws 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

When  duty  is  viewed  not  simply  as  the  mandate  of 
an  impersonal  law  but  as  the  revealed  will  of  the  holy 
and  eternal  God,  Father  and  Keeper  and  Judge  of  men, 
it  wears  indeed  "a  most  benignant  grace."  To  feel  that 
God  has  given  me  my  task,  that  he  has  laid  upon  me  my 
work,  that  he  has  given  the  end  and  will  point  out  the 
way,  is  to  catch  sight  of  life's  profoundest  secret;  it  is  to 
walk  in  the  light  that  transfigures,  not  the  light  of  nature, 
but  the  light  of  the  true  supernatural,  the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea   or  land. 

The  Christian  church  of  the  earliest  age  was  made  up 
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for  the  most  part  of  very  humble  folk.  Some  of  them 
were  slaves.  Not  many  rich,  not  many  wise,  not  many 
mighty  were  called,  but  the  poor  and  base  and  despised 
were  in  the  holy  brotherhood  of  those  who  had  heard  and 
heeded  God's  voice  in  Christ.  To  such  Paul  wrote  that 
they  should  serve  their  earthly  masters  in  "singleness  of 
heart  as  unto  Christ,"  not  in  the  way  of  eye  service  as 
men  please,  but  as  servants  of  Christ  doing  the  will  of 
God  from  the  heart;  with  good  will  doing  service  as  unto 
the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men,  knowing  that  whatsoever 
good  thing  each  one  doeth,  ithe  same  shall  he  receive 
again  from  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  Eph. 
6:5-8.  Thus  did  their  religion  transform  and  glorify  their 
daily  lives.  The  drudgery  of  their  daily  toil  became  a 
service  of  worship  unto  God  and  a  benediction  unto  men. 
The  common  tasks  were  made  radiant  with  a  heavenly 
light. 

There  is  not  an  honorable  task  in  life  which  may  not 
be  transfigured  in  the  illumination  of  faith  and  in  the 
colors  of  memory  and  imagination.  The  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Adam  Smith  has  a  suggestive  sermon  in  the  song  of  the 
v/ell.     His  text  is  the  little  fragment  of  Hebrew  poetry — 

"Spring  up,   O   Well! 
Sing  ye  back  to  it. 
The  well   which  the  princes  digged, 
Which  nobles  of  the  people  delved 
With  the  sceptre  and  with  their  staves." 

He  began  by  showing  that  there  is  in  the  East  no 
drudgery  worse  than  that  of  drawing  water.  Hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  is  the  Bible's  name  for  slaves 
of  the  lowest  class.  The  woman  whom  Jesus  met  by  the 
well  at  Sychar  was  a  drudge  whose  first  prayer  was,  "Sir, 
give  me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  all  the 
way  hither  to  draw."  This  little  song  out  of  the  ancient 
Scripture  shows  how  some  glorified  the  drudgery  by  en- 
listing memory  and  imagination.  The  well  had  been  dug 
by  great  men,  princes  and  nobles.  That  which  now  meant 
drudgery  was  in  its  origin  invention,  zeal,  self-sacrifice, 
loyal  brotherhood.  In  the  long  weary  tramp  to  and  from 
the  well,  in  the  long  heavy  pull  of  the  laden  bucket  from 
the  deep  pool,  they  remembered  that  princes  and  nobles 
had  dug  the  pit  and  built  the  walls,  opening  a  fountain 
of  refreshment  for  countless  generations. 

It  is  a  richly  suggestive  lesson  the  noted  interpreter 
brings  forth.     Let  me  quote  the  gist  of  it.     "There  is  not 
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a  bit  of  routine,  however  cheap  our  unthinking  minds 
may  count  it,  but  it  was  started  by  genius.  The  funda- 
mental facilities  of  life,  the  things  we  use  as  carelessly 
as  we  tread  the  pavement,  the  fire  we  light,  the  alphabet 
we  use,  our  daily  bread,  the  coins  we  handle,  the  wheels 
that  carry  us  along,  the  glass  through  which  we  see 
heaven,  each  of  them  represents  some  early  venture  of 
man's  spirit  even  greater  in  its  influence  upon  the  race 
than  those  inventions  and  discoveries  which  we  count  the 
crowning  glories  of  our  crowning  century.  The  very  Ian- 
gauge  that  we  use — Chaucer's,  Shakespeare's,  Milton's, 
were  the  mouths  that  forged  it.  We  can  hardly  utter  a 
great  word  or  a  variation  of  its  meaning,  without  mould- 
ing our  lips  to  the  accent  and  emphasis  of  some  original 
spirit.  There  is  not  a  crank  the  miller  turns,  not  an 
engine  or  brake  upon  our  railways,  not  a  boat  that  sails 
our  seas,  but  required  character  and,  in  many  cases, 
genius  for  its  invention  and  employment  in  the  service  of 
humanity.  The  manual  toil,  in  commerce,  in  education, 
in  healing,  and  in  public  service,  not  a  bit  of  routine  rolls 
on  its  way  but  the  saints  and  heroes  were  at  the  start  of 
it.  Princes  dug  this  well,  yea,  "the  nobles  of  the  people 
delved  it  with  the  sceptre  and  with  their  staves." 

The  particular  service  to  which  the  graduates  of  this 
school  expect  to  devote  some  portion  of  their  lives  is  one 
to  which  this  suggestive  thought  is  especially  applicable. 
The  work  of  a  teacher  deals  with  man's  nobler  part.  The 
teacher  addresses  the  mind,  seeks  to  train  the  understand- 
ing, to  store  the  memory,  to  direct  the  powers  of  judg- 
ment, and  thus  inevitably  to  fashion  the  will  and  to  mould 
the  character.  All  work  is  honorable  and  has  dignity,  but 
if  any  work  is  pre-eminent  in  honor  and  dignity,  it  is 
surely  that  of  the  teacher.  To  the  teacher  is  committed 
the  imparting  of  knowledge  and  the  communication  of 
that  influence  by  which  the  work  of  civilization  is  pre- 
served and  forv/arded.  The  teacher  is  in  a  noble  succes- 
sion. The  masters  of  thought  and  speech,  the  heroes  of 
exploration  and  investigation,  the  poets  and  prophets  of 
humanity,  were  members  of  that  line.  Dr.  Smith  alluded 
to  language  and  its  fashioners.  To  teach  boys  and  girls 
the  rules  and  proprieties  of  correct  and  beautiful  speech, 
to  open  their  minds  to  the  treasures  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression is  a  great  labor,  and  means  sometimes  the  most 
trying  drudgery.  Is  it  not  worth  while?  Is  it  not  a  great 
privilege  and  a  splendid  opportunity  to  lead  young  minds 
to   the   knowledge  of   the   rich   resources   of    our     English 
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speech,  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  great  ideas  it 
enshrines   and   with   the   noble   spirit   of  justice  and   free- 
dom of  which  it  has  been  so  often  the  expression? 
"We    must   be   free   or    die,    who   speak   the   tongue   that 
Shakespeare  spake, 

The  faith  and  morals  hold  that  Milton  held." 

Regard  your  life  and  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  ideal.  Strive  to  catch  a  vision  of  its  possibilities.  Let 
memory  and  imagination  play  over  its  history,  its  place 
and  power  in  civilization.  Count  it  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  be  engaged  in  it.  Accept  it  as  a  gift  and  oppor- 
tunity from  God.  The  toil  will  be  lightened,  the  drudgery 
transfigured.  The  curse  will  be  destroyed  and  the  foun- 
tain of  blessing  opened. 

It  is  a  wise  saying  that  "to  him  who  knows  not  to 
what  port  he  is  bound,  no  wind  can  be  favorable."  It  is 
largely  because  they  do  not  understand  what  they  are 
doing  or  where  they  are  going  that  there  are  so  few  men 
who  do  their  work  really  well.  They  are  driven  to  it 
under  the  lash  of  necessity.  They  slight  it  at  every 
opportunity  and  they  escape  from  it  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permit.  When  Oliver  Cromwell  was  enlisting  his 
famous  Ironsides,  he  winnowed  and  sifted  the  levies  and 
volunteers  again  and  again,  choosing  those  who  had  the 
fear  of  God.  When  blamed  for  his  unusual  rigor  in  re- 
cruiting, he  replied,  "I  had  rather  have  a  plain,  russet- 
coated  captain  that  knows  what  he  fights  for  and  loves 
what  he  knows  than  what  you  call  a  'Gentleman'  and  is 
nothing  else."  What  an  admirable  definition  of  a  soldier! 
"Who  knows  what  he  fights  for  and  loves  what  he  knows." 
Similar  would  be  the  description  of  a  good  workman, 
"Who  knows  what  he  works  for  and  loves  what  he 
knows."  Such  is  the  workman  who  does  his  work  really 
well. 

That  you  may  be  such  in  the  task  and  line  you  have 
chosen  is  the  hope  of  your  teachers  and  I  trust  the  pas- 
sion of  your  own  hearts.  You  are  to  occupy  this  exalted 
station,  to  have  a  part  in  this  most  important  transmis- 
sion of  knowledge  and  influence.  In  the  natural  course 
of  human  events  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you  will  be 
teachers  all  your  days.  The  work  of  teaching  has  become 
with  us  in  the  lower  branches  almost  the  monopoly  of 
women.  If  we  accept  the  services  of  women  for  teachers, 
we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  there  will  be  constant 
necessity  for  replenishing  the  force.     To  expect  otherwise 
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would  be  to  assume  that  men  are  blind  and  indifferent  to 
the  charm  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  of  an  attractive  per- 
sonality. Many  an  honored  and  beloved  mistress  of 
manse  began  her  career  and  won  her  first  victories  in  the 
school  room  and  ministers  are  not  the  only  men  who  have 
eyes  and  hearts.  Merchants  and  engineers,  lawyers  and 
physicians,  have  robbed  the  school  room  to  enrich  the 
home.  We  find  no  fault  with  them.  It  is  God's  law  deep 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  Great  as  is  the 
school  room,  greater  still  is  the  home,  and  high  as  are 
the  place  and  work  of  the  teacher,  the  position  and  func- 
tion of  the  mother  are  still  higher.  The  good  Lord  defend 
humanity  from  the  creature  miscalled  a  woman  whose 
nature  gives  no  response  to  the  call  of  a  strong  man's  love 
and  whose  heart  has  no  deep  fountain  of  tenderness  ready 
to  flow  at  the  touch  of  a  baby's  hand.  We  want  such 
neither  in  the  school  room  nor  anywhere  else.  Because  she 
is  potentially  wife  and  mother,  woman  is  pre-eminent  as 
a  teacher  and  a  moral  influence  over  the  young. 

Society  has  no  right  to  expect  that  women  will  deny 
their  natures  or  resist  forever  the  persuasions  of  other 
women's  sons  and  brothers.  Society  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect of  women  and  all  others  that,  while  they  are  teach- 
ers, they  will  own  no  divided  allegiance,  but  will  do  their 
very  best;  that  they  will  know  what  they  work  for  and 
love  what  they  know;  that  they  will  count  it  an  honor  and 
a  privilege  to  teach;  that  they  will  not  be  "disobedient 
unto  the  heavenly  vision."  Vision  and  consecration  are 
the  chief  factors  of  strongest,  noblest  living  and  working. 
You  cannot  teach  if  your  heart  is  elsewhere.  In  Dr. 
Nansen's  book,  "Fiarthest  North,"  there  is  *^^he  narrative 
of  a  singular  experience.  In  the  Kara  Sea  the  Fram  got 
into  what  is  called  "dead  water."  The  melting  of  ice- 
bergs results  in  a  layer  of  fresh  water  resting  upon  the 
salt  water  of  the  sea,  and  this  fresh  water  is  carried  along 
with  the  ship,  gliding  on  the  heavier  sea  beneath  as  on  a 
fixed  foundation.  They  had  drinking  water  on  the  sur- 
face, while  the  water  in  the  bottom  cock  of  the  engine 
room  was  far  too  salt  for  the  boiler.  They  drove  the 
engines  at  full  power  until  the  bow  was  within  a  few 
fathoms  of  the  ice  and  they  hardly  felt  the  shock  w^en 
she  touched.  They  made  loops  in  their  course  and  tried 
all  sorts  of  antics  to  get  clear.  The  speed  was  abo.it  one- 
fifth  of  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  took  all 
night   to   steam    twenty    miles.      At   last   they   got   among 
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thin  ice  which  scraped  the  dead  water  off  and  the  Pram 
sprang  on  her  course.  That  "dead  water"  in  the  Kara 
Sea  is  the  illustration  and  symbol  of  the  peril  and  weak- 
ness of  a  divided  allegiance.  Work  when  the  heart  is 
not  in  it  is  toilsome  drudgery. 

"Why  labor  at  the  dull  mechanic  oar 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  blowing, 
And  the  strong  current  flowing 
Right  onward  to  the  eternal  shore." 

Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavenly  vision  of  your 
work.  Let  memory  and  imagination  speak  to  your  heart 
of  its  past  achievements  and  splendid  possibilities.  Be- 
lieve that  you  are  in  a  succession  truly  royal.  Put  con- 
science into  your  daily  work.  Seek  and  depend  upon 
divine  help  and  guidance.  The  Master  of  all  good  work- 
men will  not  fail  you.  Yours  shall  be  His  praise,  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant;"  yours  the  satisfaction 
of  the  "workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed." 


®p|i0rtumtH. 
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It  is  my  purpose  this  morning  to  discuss  the  laws  of 
Opportunity,  illustrating  the  same  by  historic  characters 
and  incidents.  In  using  historic  characters  for  illustration 
it  is  not  tihat  we  may,  or  expect  to  he,  Napoleons  or  Lin- 
coins,  but  the  laws  under  which  a  Nopoleon  failed  or  a  Lin- 
coln succeeded  apply  with  the  same  absolute  force  to  the 
humblest  individual  and  to  every  walk  of  life. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  opportunity  consists  of  two 
things.  There  must  be  the  individual  and  there  must  be 
the  occasion;  each  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  The 
successful  man  is  the  one  who  sees  the  occasion,  is  able  to 
improve  it  and  by  improving  it,  creates  another  condition, 
and  to  this  extent  makes  or  enlarges  opportunity. 

While  it  may  occasion  some  surprise  to  you,  the  first 
law  of  opportunity  which  I  shall  discuss  is  the  subject  of 
limitation.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  that  we  study  the  lim- 
itations inherent  in  ourselves  and  those  limitations  which 
come  from  our  environment.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that 
we  should  look  for  difficulties,  but  that  we  should  recog- 
nize that  there  are  conditions  which  cannot  be  surmounted 
but  may  be  overcome  by  recognizing  their  existence  and 
directing  our  efforts  accordingly. 

No  dharacter  in  history  illustrates  this  law  with  such 
force  as  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  When  at  the  height 
of  his  power  a  courtier  said  him,  "Sire,  circumstances  seem 
to  favor  you,"  he  haughtily  replied,  "Circumstances!  Why, 
I  make  circumstances!"  But  you  turn  to  that  lonely  isle 
in  mid-ocean,  where  he  spent  his  declining  years  and  you 
listen  in  vain  for  a  repetition  of  tftiis  assertion.  In  its  place 
comes  the  refrain,  "Star  of  Destiny." 

It  did  seem  in  his  early  career  as  though  ihe  made  cir- 
cumstances and  by  his  ability  to  meet  conditions  which  he 
did  not  make,  which  came  from  forces — many  operating 
long  anterior  to  his  advent — he  did  enlarge  opportunities 
and,  to  that  extent,  make  circumstances.  Had  he  recog- 
nized two  conditions  inseparably  connected  witlh  his  very 
existence,  he  need  not  have  died  in  exile. 

One  of  these  conditions  was  inherent  and  the  other  the 
condition  of  environment.  Wlien  the  Republic  in  France 
gathered  her  energies  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  invasion 
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that  had  poured  over  her  borders,  it  was  inevitable  tihat  a 
republican  spirit  sihould  follow  the  victories  of  republican 
armies,  and  republics  be  created. 

When  Napoleon  dreamed  of  an  empire  he  should  have 
realized  that  in  the  transformation  of  France  from  a  re- 
puiblican  to  an  imperial  government,  the  same  result  would 
follow  to  the  republics  which  had  been  created  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  French  republican  spirit,  and  that  while 
France  might  be  reconciled  to  the  change,  afterward  people 
who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  free  government  would  not  be 
so  reconciled  and  would  hold  France — ^and  hold  Napoleon — 
responsible  for  the  result;  and  that  he  would  thus,  not  only 
'have  the  hostility  of  sovereigns  and  princes,  but  what  would 
be  a  far  more  potential  factor,  the  hostility  and  hatred  of 
people  who  had  tasted  of  liberty  only  to  see  the  cup 
snatched  from  their  lips  by  his  hand. 

The  condition  inlherent  in  Napoleon  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  ihim  to  successfully  establish  an  empire,  was  the 
condition  of  his  birth  and,  strangely  enough,  the  same  con- 
dition made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  maintain  an 
empire. 

The  man  who  was  to  erect  a  throne  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  French  Revolution  Shad  to  be  one  who  was  not  born 
beneath  a  palace  roof.  No  man  of  royal  blood  could  have 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  French  people  to  an  extent 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  re-establish  a  throne. 
The  man  who  was  to  lull  France  to  sleep  wi'tih  dreams  of 
glory,  while  he  rivetted  the  chains  about  her,  had  to  be 
one  not  of  royal  blood.  Napoleon  answered  this  condition, 
but  when  he  came  to  establish  liis  throne  that  throne  was 
a  menace  to  royalty  itself.  While  he  had  all  the  instincts 
of  the  despot,  the  royalty  of  Europe  could  not  permit  the 
assumption  of  royal  power  by  one  who  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Revolution,  that,  in  its  frenzy,  had  beheaded  a  king, — 
not  so  much  because  he  was  the  king  as  because  he  was 
a  king.  In  this  the  French  Revolution  differed  so  essentially 
from  the  English  Revolution.  T!he  result  was  that  no  human 
genius  was  sufficient  to  reconcile  Napoleon's  assumption  of 
imperial  power  with  this  condition.  In  vain  his  victories, 
for  there  ever  arose  before  him  the  undying  purpose  of  the 
reigning  houses  of  Europe  to  crush  the  man  who  had  as- 
sumed royal  prerogatives  under  these  circumstances. 

Had  Napoleon  Bonaparte  recognized  this  law  of  limita- 
tion and  devoted  his  ability  and  genius  to  the  establishment 
of  the  republic,  surrounded  by  a  bulwark  of  republics,  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  French  people  but  having  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  other  peoples  who  had  looked  to  France  as  the 
source  of  what  liberty  they  had  enjoyed,  his  life  might  have 
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been  crowned   with  success   instead   of  terminating   in   dis- 
asters. 

The  next  law  of  opportunity  vrhich  I  shall  discuss  is  the 
law  of  time, — occasion.  Men  who  have  made  a  success  of 
life  have  been  those  who  have  come  upon  the  scene  when 
conditions  were  ripening,  ot  Who  in  their  own  minor  affairs 
have  been  able  to  discern  when  the  time  was  ripe  for 
action.  No  character  in  history  illustrates  this  law  with 
such  force  as  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  Lincoln  was 
a  young  man  'he  made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  and  tlhere  wit- 
nessed men  and  women  sold  as  chattels  and  it  is  said  that 
he  declared  with  an  oath  that  some  day  he  would  strike 
slavery  and  strike  it  hard.  Years  rolled  on.  Lincoln  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  in  1847  made  a  speech  upon  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  which  he  said  that  wlhile  he  was 
opposed  to  the  then  existing  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  was  in 
favor  of  some  form  of  Congressional  fugitive  slave  law.  It 
is  hard  today  to  realize  that  that  utterance  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Time  passed  on  and  he  and  Douglas  entered  upon  their 
memorable  debate.  A  State  Convention  had  nominated  Lin- 
coln for  t^he  Senate,  the  first  instance,  I  think,  of  the  kind 
in  the  history  of  our  country  although  now  a  matter  of 
common  occurrence.  The  election  therefore  directly  involved 
the  senatorship,  and  at  one  of  the  debates  Lincoln  expressed 
himself  with  unusual  fervor.  His  friends  declared  to  him 
that  the  speech  (had  cost  him  his  election  to  the  Senate. 
He  is  said  to  have  replied:  "I  know  that,  but  it  will  make 
me  President."  He  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  and 
when  the  nomination  was  announced,  it  is  said  that  Wendell 
Phillips,  referring  to  Lincoln's  speech  in  '47,  exclaimed, 
'•What!  Is  the  slave  hound  of  Illinois  nominated  for  the 
Presidency?"  He  was  elected  and  tihen  was  witnessed  one 
of  those  strange  inconsistencies  which  so  often  occur  in  the 
display  of  human  nature.  The  avowed  enemies  of  slavery, 
who  should  have  been  his  truest  friends  and  loyal  support- 
ers, turned  against  him  with  a  bitterness  hard  indeed  to 
understand.  Because  he  would  not  move  rapidly  enough 
to  suit  them,  it  was  charged  that  he  had  betrayed  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  of  all  the  burdens  that  Lincoln  had  to 
bear,  probably  none  so  weighed  down  his  soul  as  this  accu- 
sation. But  Lincoln  recognized  the  law  of  time.  Lincoln 
realized  that  in  that  vast  host  that  had  sprung  to  arms  to 
save  the  Union  there  were  those  w(ho  were  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  the  Union,  but  not  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
free  slaves.  He  realized  that  in  the  great  border  states 
there  were  those  who  loved  the  Union,  but  who  viewed  with 
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consternation  the  destruction  of  their  property  in  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  and  so  Lincoln  waited, — waited  until  the 
North-land,  kneeling  by  the  graves  of  her  slaughtered  sons, 
arose  in  her  power  and  might  and  decreed  that  treason 
should  perish  and,  as  an  insitrument,  slavery  should  perish. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  he  issued  his  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  in  speculating  upon  what 
has  not  happened  and  what  might  have  happened,  but  every 
student  of  American  history  will  admit  that  the  effect  of 
that  proclamation,  had  it  been  issued  earlier,  might  Ihave 
been  far  different,  and  Lincoln's  judgment  in  waiting  is 
today  universally  endorsed  and  yet,  no  one  today  questions 
but  that  during  all  that  time  the  great  heart  that  beat 
beneath  the  rugged  breast  of  Abraham  Linooln  kept  as 
absolute  time  to  the  enternal  rythm  of  human  liberty  as 
the  heart  of  Wendell  Phillips. 

The  next  law  of  opportunity  involves  the  value,  the 
real  importance  of  that  which  we  do.  Many  a  man  has 
wasted  "his  lifetime  with  its  opportunities,  has  exhausted  his 
energies  in  doing  things  wihicih,  after  all,  did  not  amount 
to  anything.  This  law  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  life  of 
Charles  Sumner. 

Wlhen  a  young  man  Sumner  sought  Webster  one  day  to 
induce  him  to  preside  at  an  anti-slavery  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Boston.  Webster,  with  that  pompous  air  for  which  he 
was  so  famous,  declined  the  invitation  with  the  remark, 
"I  have  no  time  for  boy's  play." 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  a  dozen  people  in  this  audi- 
ence, and,  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  invidious  comparison, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  count  me  among  the  non-competents, 
who  could  state  today  either  what  Webster  was  then  engaged 
upon  or  the  outcome  of  his  efforts.  But,  there  is  not  a  man, 
woman  or  child,  while  liberty  is  yet  even  a  dream,  who  does 
not  know  the  outcome  of  Charles  Sumner's  "boy's  play". 

Another  incident  in  his  life  illustrates  this  same  law. 
When  he  entered  the  Senate  he  was  met  by  the  veteran 
Benton  with  the  remark,  and  with  a  patronizing  way: 
"Young  man,  you  have  come  too  late.  The  great  questions 
are   settled.    The  great  men  are  passing  away." 

To  one  who,  like  Benton,  ihad  been  a  central  figure  in 
that  long  and  bitter  struggle  which  preceded  the  war,  it 
did  seem  as  though  the  great  issues  were  settled  and  the 
great  men  born  in  that  struggle  were  passing  away. 

But  here  I  want  to  digress  long  enough  to  emphasize 
another  truth,  and  that  is  that  no  principle  ever  was  or 
ever  can  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.     Mere  abstract 
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questions  can  be  settled  by  agreement  and  compromise  but 
there  is  a  force,  call  it  what  you  may,  ceaseless  and  irresist- 
ible, that  works  upon  a  principle  until  that  principle  is 
settled  right.  The  vain  efforts  to  compromise  the  issues  of 
that  day  illustrate  this  truth,  and  eleven  years  from  that 
day  the  name  and  fame  of  Benton  was  almost  lost  to  the 
American  people  in  the  din  of  civil  strife. 

Wlhile  additional  illustration  of  'this  particular  law  is 
not  necessary,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  to  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  Congress  upon  the  eve  of  Lincoln's  in- 
auguration. A  bill  had  passed  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  which,  had  it 
been  adopted,  would  have  tended  to  make  slavery  perpetual 
in  the  United  States.  The  bill  came  to  the  Senate  in  the 
closing  days  of  Buchanan's  administration.  TTie  Senate 
entered  on  the  debate  of  the  bill  and  by  the  evening  of  the 
8rd  of  March  the  excitement  had  become  intense.  It  is 
doubtful  if  ever  in  the  history  of  that  city  it  was  equalled. 
The  Capitol  was  one  mas^  of  excited,  surging  humanity,  and 
90  intense  was  the  excitement  that  it  became  necessary  to 
clear  tlie  galleries, — I  think  the  only  time  in  the  history 
of  our  country  except  for  executive  session. 

Buchanan  waited  in  an  adjoining  room  ready  to  sign 
the  bill,  when  it  passed.  As  the  hours  of  the  night  wore 
away,  a  vote  was  reached,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
bill  would  pass,  gray-haired  senators  sat  there  with  tears 
coursing  down  their  cheeks,  firmly  believing  that  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill   was  to  seal  the  fate  of  their  country. 

The  bill  passed  and  received  Buchanan's  signature, 
being,  if  I  remember  correctly,  his  last  official  act.  But 
while  this  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the  Senate  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  slumbering,  oblivious  to  the  scene  and  its 
attendant  excitement;  waiting  with  calmness  and  with  faith; 
knowing  that  the  next  day  at  twelve  o'clock  there  would 
appear  upon  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol  the  tall, 
gaunt  form  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  whose  lips  should 
fall  the  keynote  of  a  people's  action,  in  the  hour  of  a  people's 
crisis,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  add,  that  only  one  State 
acted  upon  this  amendment,  and  rejected  it,  and  thus  closed 
what  was  probably  the  most  dramatic  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Congress. 

The  next  law  of  opportunity  which  I  shall  treat  In- 
volves the  matter  of  preparation,  and  prohaibly  the  best 
possible  preparation  is  the  earnest  and  faithful  discharge 
of  such  duties  as  come  in  our  way.  Of  course,  if  one 
contemplates  a  given  calling,  preparation  involves  a  special 
relation  to  such  calling,  but  one  could  stand   here  by  the 
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hour  and  illustrate  in  fhe  characters  of  those  whose  history 
is  familiar  to  us  all,  that  success  in  life  is  oftener  achieved 
along  lines  whidh  are  not  anticipated  than  otherwise.  Cir- 
cumstances over  which  we  have  no  control, — ^of  which  we 
may  at  the  time  have  no  knowledge,  come  later  to  bear 
upon   our  own   careers. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  "How  hi^h  should  we  aim?"  If 
by  aiming  high  it  is  meant  that  at  the  outset  we  sihould 
fix  our  gaze  upon  some  certain  goal,  we  are  liable  to  make 
a  mistake.  In  fixing  our  attention  so  earnestly  upon  some 
distant  goal,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  smaller  oppor- 
tunities which,  if  properly  embraced,  may  contribute  to 
our  success.  In  gazing  at  the  stars  we  may  stumible  upon 
the   rocks  along  the  way. 

A  few  evenings  since  I  observed  a  class  motto,  "To  the 
stars  through  difficulties".  Without  any  reflection  upon 
those  w;ho  framed  the  sentiment,  it  seemed  to  me  it  would 
better  emphazise  the  real  thought  had  it  read  "Through 
difficulties  to  the  stars".  I  find  some  difficulty  in  stating 
this,  to  bring  out  my  thought, — that  it  may  not  be  under- 
stood too  broadly.  The  stars  are  there.  The  stars  will 
keep.  Instead  of  contemplating  them,  we  should  bend  oui 
energies   to  overcome   such   difficulties  as  we  encounter. 

If  by  aiming  high  it  is  meant  that  we  shouild  hold  a 
high  standard, — lofty  ideals  and  keen  sense  of  duty,  we 
cannot  aim  too  high.  I  know  of  no  character  in  history 
which  lillustrates  this  thought  better  than  that  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  who,  perhaps,  in  his  career  illustrates  all  the  laws 
of  opportunity  as  but  few  characters  do. 

The  exercise  of  observation  is  essential  to  success  and 
this  is  illustrated  in  an  incident  in  Grant's  boyhood.  He 
was  anxious  to  go  to  West  Point.  A  neighbor's  son  had 
been  designated  for  examination.  One  evening,  hastily 
entering  the  neighbor's  house,  young  Grant  saw  that  the 
family  were  reading  a  letter  and,  in  confusion,  ceased  read- 
ing. He  saw  that  it  was  sometliing  that  involved  humilia- 
tion to  them  and  he  was  quick  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
that  was  the  cause  of  their  failure  to  tell  him  of  their 
trouble.  Instinctively  he  knew  that  it  related  to  their  son, 
wiho  Jhad  evidently  failed  in  his  examination.  Returning 
home  he  asked  his  father  to  apply  to  their  Congressman 
for  his  appointment,  which  he  did  and  to  which  the  Con- 
gressman replied  that  he  .had  already  nominated  this  neigh- 
bor's son,  but  if  for  any  reason  he  failed,  he  would  nom- 
inate young  Grant.  This  was  all  Grant  wanted.  He  went 
to  West  Point,  graduated  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War 
and    then   retired   to   private   life  to  meet   with   indifferent 
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success,  his  future  career  illustrating  the  truth  that  a  man 
may  be  fitted  for  one  calling  and  entirely  unfitted  for  an- 
other. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  ;he  took  command  of 
a  regiment  which  was  assigned  to  service  in  the  West. 
The  proximity  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  capitols  clear- 
ly foreshadowed  that  while  there  might  be  severe  fighting 
in  the  West,  interest  would  center  upon  those  in  command 
of  the  forces  in  the  East.  At  this  time  Grant  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  ever  being  in  command  of  the  Northern  Army, 
because  he  never  could  have  been  in  that  position  had  it 
not  been  for  a  series  of  incidents  over  which  he  not  only 
had   no   control,   but  which   no   one  could  anticipate. 

In  discussing  these  incidents  I  must  not  be  understood 
as  saying  so  in  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but  simply  as  dealing 
with   historic   facts. 

First  came  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run  which  resulted  in 
McClellan,  who  had  achieved  some  distinction  in  the  moun- 
tains of  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  being  called  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  A  splendid  army 
was  organized  and  the  movement  on  Richmond  inaugurated. 
The  failure  of  the  expedition  has  been  attributed  to  the 
failure  of  McDowell's  cooperation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  its 
relation  to  Grant's  career  is  unaltered.  A  change  of  base 
was  projected  and  in  carrying  it  out  McCle/llan  reached 
Malvern  Hill.  It  sometimes  seems  as  though  fame  threw 
wide  her  arms  to  embrace  and  transport  men  to  immortal 
achievement  and  if  ever  she  beckoned  to  man  she  beckoned 
to  McClellan  that  night  at  Malvern  Hill.  His  army  strongly 
posted,  Lee  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  hurled  his 
forces  against  him  until,  shattered  and  torn,  they  were  re- 
called. It  is  said  that  from  Malvern  Hill  the  spires  of  the 
churches  of  Richmond  could  be  seen.  At  his  feet  lay  an 
army  crushed  by  fruitless  assault.  Old  Philip  Kearney  pro- 
tested, Martindale  shed  tears  of  shame  at  the  thought  of 
retreat,  but  McClellan  abandoned  the  position  without  strik- 
ing his  shattered  foe,  and  in  a  little  time  was  removed  from 
command.    Grant  could  not  have  dreamed  of  Malvern  Hill. 

Then  came  Pope,  with  his  famous  order  dated  "Head- 
quarters in  the  Saddle".  Then  came  Manassas.  Pope's 
friends  have  always  claimed  that  had  he  been  supported 
at  Manassas  the  result  would  have  been  different.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it,  again,  does  not  alter  the  relation  of  Manassas 
to  Grant's  career. 

McClellan  was  restored  to  command  and  then  came 
Antietam.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  criticizing  the  judgment 
of  McClellan  at  Antietam,  but  the  country  criticized  it  and 
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again  he  was  removed  from  command.  Then  came  Burn- 
side  and  that  awful  slaughter  at  Fredericksburg, —  so  ter- 
rible and  disastrous  that  an  English  gentleman  within  the 
Confederate  lines,  writing  home  to  an  English  journal,  said 
"The  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  American  Re- 
public will  date  its  fall  from  this  day."  Grant  could  not 
have  dreamed  of  Fredericksburg. 

Then  came  Hooker,  fresh  with  the  laurels  he  had  won 
in  the  West  and  then  came  Chancellorsville.  Grant  could 
not  have  dreamed  of  Chanceltorsville,  especially  in  view  of 
Hooker's  splendid  record. 

Then  came  Meade  and  Gettysiburg.  Again  we  must  dis- 
claim any  spirit  of  criticism  in  speaking  of  Meade  and  his 
failure  to  pursue  Lee  at  Gettysburg,  but  the  country  criti- 
cized him  and  felt  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and  then 
came  an  opportunity  for  some  man.  Again  let  us  emphasize 
the  thought  that  Grant  could  never  have  dreamed  of  these 
Incidents  which  paved  the  way  for  some  one  being  called 
to  take  command  of  the  army.  I  will  tell  you  what  Grant 
was  doing.  He  was,  day  by  day,  to  the  fullest  measure, 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  wihich  came  and,  as 
I  shall  show  later,  by  doing  this  he  not  only  came  into 
greater  opportunity  but  was  able  to  enlarge  that  opportunity 
itself.  He  saw  the  advantage  of  taking  Paducah  and  he 
saw  the  advantage  of  taking  forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  He 
could  not  get  an  order  for  this;  all  he  could  get  was  per- 
mission. In  conjunction  with  Foote,  Ft.  Henry  was  taken 
and  General  Halleck  sent  Grant  a  consignment  of  spades 
that  he  might  sitrengthen  the  fortifications  at  Ft.  Henry, 
but  before  the  spades  reached  Grant  he  had  captured  Ft. 
Donelson. 

Then  came  Pittsburg  Landing.  Grant's  critics  and 
enemies  have  always  claimed  that  he  came  very  near  being 
defeated  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  Be  that  as  it  may.  The 
difference  between  failure  and  success  consists  not  in  being 
nearly  defeated.  Here  I  want  to  emphasize  another  fact 
illustrated  in  Grant's  career.  Twice  he  was  practically 
superseded,  although  upon  one  of  the  occasions  nominally 
retained  in  command.  Instead  of  sulking  or  resigning,  he 
continued  to  do  his  duty.  There  are  times  when  we  must 
resent,  when  we  must  fight,  but  there  is  never  a  time  when 
we  can  afford  to  sulk.  The  world  has  no  use  for  the  man 
tihat  sulks. 

Following  Pittsburg  Landing  the  movement  was  in- 
augurated down  the  river  and  Vicksburg  was  invested.  Here 
Grant  illustrates  another  essential  element  of  success.  There 
is  nothing  heroic  in  absolutely  fruitless  effort,  nor,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  should  we  ever  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate  object. 

Grant  promptly  abandoned  one  effort  after  another  as 
he  found  them  to  be  fruitless,  but  never  for  a  moment 
lost  sigiht  of  the  ultimate  fact  of  ihe  capture  of  Vicksburg. 
Passing  down  the  river  and  taking  Grand  Gulf  as  his  base, 
he  started  on  that  memorable  campaign  of  which  history 
presents  but  few  parallels.  Throwing  his  army,  like  an 
iron  wedge  between  Johnston  and  Pemberton,  he  drove  one 
westward  and  the  other  eastward.  For  once  he  felt  he 
was  so  far  from  interference  that  he  could  not  be  over- 
taken, but  after  a  series  of  brilliant  engagements,  includ- 
ing the  battle  of  Champion  Hill,  he  had  reached  the  Big 
Black,  where  Halleck  overtook  him  with  an  order  to  abandon 
the  expedition,  return  to  Grand  Gulf,  proceed  up  the  Red 
River  and  cooperate  with  General  Banks. 

In  poetry  there  is  what  we  call  "poetic  license"  and  in 
history  there  is  a  sort  of  historic  license  where  the  histoTian 
heightens  the  color  and  gives  dramatic  effect  and,  in  the 
indulgence  of  historic  license,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
Grant  tore  up  the  order,  with  the  remark:  "If  Halleck  were 
here  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  giving  any  such  orders." 
Wliile  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Grant  may  have  thought 
that,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  treated  the  order  with 
any  such  discourtesy.  He  simply  disobeyed  it,  continued  his 
operations  and  in  a  little  time  Vickburg  fell.  Returning 
North  he  untangled  the  web  which  had  been  woven  about 
our  army  at   Chattanooga   and   then   was   called   East. 

Now  the  greater  opportunity  came  to  Grant  and  in  his 
preparation, — preparation  that  came  not  from  anticipating 
this  larger  opportunity  but  from  the  faithful  and  earnest 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  had  come  to  him,  he  stood 
master  of  the  situation. 

I  have  suggested  that  man  may  sometimes  enlarge  his 
opportunity.  Grant's  career  illustrates  this.  His  critics 
have  always  insisted  that  one  reason  why  he  succeeded 
when  he  had  command  of  the  army  in  the  Bast  was  that 
he  was  free  from  that  meddlesome  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  at  Washington  which  had  so  hampered 
his  predecessors.  This  was  undoubtedly  true.  None  of 
them  had  that  absolute  authority,  that  freedom  from  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  officials  at  Washington  which 
was  accorded  to  Grant  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  this 
rendered  his  task  far  easier.  But,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Grant,  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  had 
come  to  him,  had  shown  the  country — had  shown  the 
Administration,  that  it  was  wise  to  give  him  discretion, 
wise  to  invest  authority  in  him.  Thus  did  he  enlarge  and, 
in  fact,  make  opportunity.  To  this  extent — in  man's  ability 
to  grasp  an  opportunity,  in  the  preparation  and  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  does  he  become  the  architect  of  his  own 
opportunity. 


Name.  Postoffice.  State. 

Bessie  Emily  (Bowman)  Jones .  Duluth    Minn. 

Helen    Emily   Bowyer Minneapolis    Minn. 

Amanda  Ellef son    Duluth    Minn. 

Agnes  Rebecca  Holt Duluth    Minn. 

Esther  Levy    Minneapolis    Minn. 

Willena  Marshall Duluth    Minn. 

Elizabeth  Merritt Columbia  University.  .N.   Y. 

(ElaaB  of  19fl4. 

Mary  Sayles  (Bartlett)  Rumsey,Duluth    Minn. 

Irene   Buswell    Winona    Minn. 

Blandhe   May   Coulter.  ......  .Duluth    Minn. 

Ella    (Deetz)    Palmer Duluth    Minn. 

Catherine  Farrell    Duluth    Minn. 

Leora  Pearl   (Fenton)   Smith.  .Grand  Rapids Minn. 

Ora  Margaret  Hathaway Deceased   July,    190  7 

Mary  Alphade  Herrell Grand  Rapids Minn. 

Anna  C.  Johnson Doran     Minn. 

Kathryn  Lou  Joyce Duluth    Minn. 

Minda   Juliana  Knutson Duluth    Minn 

Alma   Kruschke    Duluth    Minn 

Dorothy  Katherine  Kuhns ....  Bellingham    Wash. 

Clara   (Laughton)   Kilpatrick.  .  Biwabik     Minn. 

Fanny  Beulah  Lippitt Duluth    Minn. 

Ella  Vera  Mason Duluth    Minn. 

Florence  McLean    Duluth    Minn. 

Jane  Elizabeth  Murray Duluth    Minn. 

Jennie  Marie  Myers Virginia    Minn. 

Carrie  May  Neff Duluth    Minn. 

Frances  Ida  Maud  Neff Duluth    Minn. 

Mary  Lucy  O'Keefe Duluth    Minn. 

Emma  Laurentia  Olson Duluth    Minn. 

Clara  Mildred  Somerville Virginia     Minn. 

Florence  May  Swendby Duluth    Minn. 

Grace  Lavinia  Thompson Virginia .Minn. 

Hattie   Yager    Duluth    Minn. 

Qllasfl  nf  1305. 

Emma  C.  Anderson Duluth Minn. 

Olive  Russell   Colbrath Hibbing   Minn. 

Alice  Hix  Conklin Duluth    Minn. 

Ida  Doran Hibbing Minn. 
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Name.  Postoffice.  State, 

Eva  Bell  Dysslln Seattle    Wash. 

Adelaide   M.   Eaton Hibbing Minn. 

Nanna  Einarson   Duluth    Minn. 

Mrs.    Bessie    Giddings Adolpb     Minn. 

Estlher    Harris    Superior     Wis. 

Hilda  J.  Jorstad Duluth    Minn. 

Minnie  Perttula Ely    Minn. 

Irene  Emily  Reau Duluth    Minn. 

Gertrude  M.  Schiller Duluth    Minn. 

Gladys  Shaw Duluth    Minn. 

Myrtle   M.    Stark Ely    Minn. 

Eva   Blanche    Stevenson Preston    Minn. 

Bessie  Ellen  Sturges Maple    Lake Minn. 

(UtoH  of  13110. 

Marian  R.  Berry Coleraine     Minn. 

Nina   Burbank    Miles    City Mont. 

Jessie   C.    Campbell Duluth    Minn. 

Julia  Carlson    Duluth    Minn. 

Olga   Carlson    Crystal   Falls Mich, 

Rosabele  M.  Carlson Grand   Rapids Minn. 

Laura  Detert    Red  Lake  Falls Minn. 

Mildred  Frost Portland     Ore. 

Anna  T.   Hanson Carlton    Minn. 

Pstelle  Hicken    Duluth    Minn. 

Ettie  M.  Hoskins Buhl   Minn. 

Kathryn  A.  Hoyer Ely    Minn. 

Charlotte   M.    Hughes Culver    Minn. 

Mary  E.   Kennedy Duluth    Minn. 

Agnes  E.  Lavallee Duluth    Minn. 

May  E,  Marshall Jacksonville    Pla. 

Fanny   Mendelson    Duluth    Minn. 

Marietta  Murray Eveleth    Minn. 

Mary   L,    Ober Duluth Minn. 

Elizabeth   K,   O'Keef e Portland    Ore. 

Violet  E.   Robinson Cloquet    Minn. 

Clara   Rowe    Elk  Point S.  D. 

Anna  M.  Streed Ely    Minn. 

Cora  D.  Schaffer Duluth    Minn. 

Margaret  Shaw    Duluth    Minn. 

Stella    Swanson    Thief   River   Falls.  .  .  .Minn. 

Maude  A.  Talboys Chisholm     Minn. 

Tannisse  Tyler Havana    Cuba. 

Ethal  Wright    Duluth    Minn. 
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Name  Postoffice.  State. 

Mary  Blackmarr Duluth    Minn. 

Margaret  Braeutigan Duluth    Minn. 

Gertrude   Brown    Duluth    Minn. 

May  Brown Ely    Minn. 

Flora  Carpenter Mcintosh Minn. 

Flora  Chisholm    Lakeview    P.    O Minn. 

Tessie    Dolan    Cloquet    Minn. 

Nellie  Flynn Duluth    Minn. 

Amy  M.  Forbes Worthington Minn. 

Elsie  Gandsey Hihbing Minn. 

Theresa  B.  Hinsmann Duluth    Minn. 

Ella  Holtorf    Mantorville    Minn. 

Hazel  Hopkins Proctor    Minn. 

Genevieve  Ives Duluth    Minn. 

Irene  Keehan   Ashland   Wis. 

Kathleen  D'Arcy  Kelly Duluth Minn 

Lillie  Korthe    Willmar    Minn. 

Elsie  Krey Katalla    Alaska 

Ray  L.  Leland Duluth    Minn. 

Elizabeth  McDionald Lancaster   Wis. 

Isabel   McLean    Duluth    Minn. 

Marguerite  Mitchell Hunters  Park Minn. 

Jane  Norval    Duluth    Minn. 

Sadie  Pennington Pine   City    Minn. 

Laura   G.   Pepple Worthington Minn. 

Lillie  V.   Olssen Duluth    Minn. 

Hazel   M.    Owens Lakeview  P.  O Minn. 

Anna  C.  Peterson Soudan    Minn. 

Louana  Phelps Duluth    Minn. 

Eliza  Remfry    Carlton    Minn. 

Etta  Robert Duluth    Minn. 

Alice    E.    Sand Ashland    Wis. 

Millie  R.  Shane Chislholm Minn. 

Helen  M.   Shaver Lakeview  P.  O Minn. 

Mamie  Stochl Pine   City    Minn. 

Claire  Sullivan Two  Hai'bors Minn 

Ell  Rose  Taylor Duluth    Minn. 

Sophie    Thomas    McKinley    Minn. 

Bessie   L,   Turnbull Hunters    Park    Minn. 

Leonora  J.  Ulsrud Duluth    Minn. 

C.  A.  Margaret  Wolfe Cloquet    Minn. 

(§t^ttra  of  lly^  Alumnai?  ^BBBtiutlan, 

Violet   E.   Robinson    (1906) President 

Hazel  M,  Owens   (1907)    Secretary 

Lillie   V.    Olssen    (1907)     Treasurer 
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Reception  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Washburn  for  the  class 
of  1907  and  members  of  the  Faculty,  Saturday  evening, 
June  1. 

Alumnae  Banquet,  at  Washburn  Hall,  Saturday  evening, 
June  8. 

Commencement  Sunday, 

June  9,  at  three-thirty  o'cl'odk. 

Fatherland    Psalm    Grieg 

Responsive  Scripture  Reading The  Ninety-tihird  Psalm 

Response — Learn  Ye  To  Suffer Handel 

In  Dreams  I  Heard  The  Seraphs  Fair Faure 

Sermon — The    Light    That    Transfigures 

Rev.  Alexander  Milne 

To  Earth  May  Winds  Are  Bringing Schumann 

Closing    Chapel    Exercises    and    Class    Farce,    Tuesday 
morning,  June  11. 

Class  Play. 

Scene  from  "The  Rivals." 

June  10  and  11. 

Dramatis  Personae. 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute Nellie  Flynn 

Captain  Jack  Absolute,  his  son Mildred  Shane 

Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger Kathleen  Kelly 

Fag,  Jack's  servant,  in  love  with  Lucy Ella  Holtorf 

Miss  Lydia  Languish,  an  heiress EllRose  Taylor 

Mrs.    Malaprop,    Lydia's   aunt Flora   Chisholm 

Lucy,  Lydia's  maid,  who  accepts  bribes.  >  .  .Claire  Sullivan 

Commencement   Day,   June    12,   at   ten   o'clock. 

Rest  Thee   On  This   Mossy   Pillow Smart 

Responsive  Scripture  Reading The  First  Psalm 

Response — Learn  Ye  To  Suffer Handel 

Spring  Song   R.  Kieserling,  Jr. 

Address — Opportunity .Senator  Moses  E.  Clapp 

Flower  Songs Beach 

Presentation  of  Diplomas Hon.  H.  E.  Hoard 

Join  In  Pleasure Jakobowski 


Calendar  for   1907-1908. 


Summer  Term. 

Enrolment  of  Students __. Tuesday,  June  18,  1907 

Class-work  begins Wednesday,  June  19,  1907 

Term  ends . .  _ _ _ Friday,  September  6, 1907 

Fall  Term. 

Enrolment  of  Students ._ Tuesday,  September  24,  1907 

Class-work  begins Wednesday,  September  25,  1907 

Term  ends Friday,  December  20,  1907 

Winter  Term. 

Enrolment  of  Students _. Tuesday,  January  7,  1908 

Class-work  begins Wednesday,  January  8,  1908 

Term  ends Wednesday,  March  25,  1908 

Spring  Term. 

Enrolment  of  Students Tuesday,  March  31,  1908 

Class-work  begins.  -Thursday,  April  2,  1908 

Term  ends Friday,  June  12,  1908 
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Calendar  for  1908-1909. 


Fall  Term 

Enrolment  of  Students - Tuesday,   September  8,  1908 

Class-work  begins Wednesday,  September  9,  1908 

Term  Closes Wednesday,  November  25,  1908 

Winter  Term 

Enrolment  of  Students ___ Tuesday,  December  1,  1908 

Class-work  begins _ Wednesday,  December  2,  1908 

Christmas  Holidays  begin ..Wednesday,  December  23,  1908 

Class-work  resumes Tuesday,  January  5,  1909 

Term  Closes Thursday,  March  11,  1909 

Spring  Term 

Enrolment  of  Students Tuesday,  March  23,  1909 

Class-work  begins __ Wednesday,  March  24,  1909 

Term  Closes Thursday,  June  10,  1909 


Graded  List  of  Books  for  the  School    Library 

RUTH  ELY, 
Librarian  State  Normal  School  at  Duluth. 


Mythology,  Fairy  Tales,  Fables  and  Legends. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Beckwith,  M.  M. — ^In  Mythland.  v.  1  and  v.  2.  .Educ.  Pub.  Co.,  30c 
(Greek   myths  retold   for  little  children,   in  simple  language.) 

Haaren,  J.  H. — ^Rhymes  and  Fables.    (Golden-rod  books.) 

University  Pub.   Co.,   25c 

McMurry,    Mrs.    L.    B. — Classic   stories     for     the    little     ones; 

adapted    from   Anderson,    Grimm   and    others 

Public  School  Publishing  Co.,   30c 

Smythe,   E.   L. — ^Old-time   Stories   Retold Warner,    30c 

(Xorse  stories  retold  in  simple  style  for  little  children.) 

Wiltse,  Sarah — ^Folk  Stories  and  Proverbs;   gathered  and  par- 
aphrased   for    little    children Ginn,    30c 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Baldwin,    James — ^Fairy    Stories    and    Fables.     (Eclectic    Read- 
ings.)      American   Book   Co.,    35c 

(Includes  suc4i  favorites  as.  The  Three  Bears,  Little  Red-Riding 
Hood,  Tom  Thumb,  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  Cinderella.  Illus- 
trated;  somewhat  simpler  than  Scudder's.) 

Prooks,  Dorothy — -Stories  of  the  Red  Children.  .Educ.  Pub.  Co.,  30c 
(What  the  Red  ^Children  believe  about  the  wind,  stars,  rain  and 
other    natural    phenomena.      The    type    is   large    and    the    language 
simple.) 

Judd,   M.   C. — ^Classic   Stories    Rand,   40c 

O'Shea,  M.  V. — Old  Wonder  Stories Heath,   35c 

Wilson — Myths  of  the  Red  Children Ginn,  40c 

THIRD    GRADE. 

Aesop. — Fables  of  Aesop;    edited   by  Jacobs .McMillan,   $1.00 

Baldwin,  James. — Old  Greek  Stories Amer.   Book  Co.,   45c 

(Greek  myths  told  in  simple  language  and  as  hero-stories,  not 
as  stories  of  gods  and  with  no  attempt  at  analysis  and  explanation. 
Both  Greek  and  Latin  names  are  given  in  the  stories.  Oregon 
List.) 
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Firth. — iStories    of   Old    Greece Heatli,   40c 

Grimm. — Fairy  Tales.    (Riverside   Edition) Houghton   40c 

Norton,  C.  E.,  ed. — ^Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Book  2 Heath,   35c 

Pratt. — ^Legends  of  Norseland Ed.  Pub.  Co.,   35'C 

Swift. — ^Gulliver's   Travels;    edited   by   Edwin   Chapman,   Books 

1  and  2    Educational  Publishing  Co.,   40c 

Beckwith,  M.  M. — ^In  Mythland,  v.   1  and  2.  .  .Educ.  Pub.  Co.,   30c 

Wilson — -Myths  of  the  Red   Children Ginn,   40c 

Aesop. — 'Fables  of  Aesop;   edited  by  Jacobs Macmillan,   $1.00 

Both    Greek   and    Latin    names    are    given   in    the   stories.     Oregon 
List.) 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Anderson. — Stories;  edited  by  Horace  Scudder   (Riverside  Edition.) 

Houghton,   40c 
(These   are    unattractive   in   their   school   editions,    but   they   are 
well  edited,  with  the  best  selections  from  each  writer.) 

Blumenthal,  Z.  X.  K. — ^Fairy  Tales  from  the  Russian.  .  .Rand   40c 

Francillon. — ^Gods   and    Heroes Ginn,   60c 

Holbrook,   Florence. — 'Round   the  year   in   myth   and  song. 

Amer.   Book   Co.,   40c 

Johnston,   Clifton. — ^Oak  Tree  Fairy  Book Little,   $1.75 

(This  is  an  expensive  book  because  it  is  heavy  and  not  well 
bound;  but  it  contains  such  excellent  versions  of  the  best  stand- 
ard fairy  tales  that  it  can  be  bought  with  profit.) 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Arabian   Nights. —  (Riverside   Literature   Series)  .  .  .  .Houghton,   40c 

Grimm. — ^Fairy  Tales;    edited   by  Weedon Button,   $2.00 

Hawthorne,  N, — ^Wonder  Book    (Riverside  Edition)  .Houghton,   40c 

Hawthorne,    N. — ^Tanglewood   Tales    (Riverside   Edition.) 

Houghton,   40c 

Peabody. — ^Old    Stories    Told    Anew    (Riverside    Edition.) 

Houghton,   40c 

(This  book  serves  as  a  complement  to  the  two  volumes  by 
Hawthorne  and  the  three  books  contain  all  of  the  best  known  of 
the   Greek   myths.) 

Keary. — ^Heroes  of  Asgard    (Macmillan  Pocket  Classics.) 

Macmillan,   25c 

Lang,   Andrew. — Blue  Fairy   Book Burt,   75c 

(This  edition  of  the  Blue  Fairy  Book  is  less  elaborate  than  the 
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Longman  Edition,  but  it  will  wear  better  and  serve  every  purpose 
of  the  more  costly  edition.) 

Stockton,    Frank. — Fanciful    Tales    (Scribner    School    Reading.) 

Scribner,   40c 

(Marked  by  the  best  of  Stockton's  qualities;  delicacy  of  fancy; 
gentle  but  extremely  amusing  humor  and  interest  of  story.  Pren- 
tice.) 

Scudder,   Horace. — Bonk  of  Legends Houghton,   25c 

(Contains  St.  George  and  the  Dragon;  Legend  of  St.  Christo- 
pher; Flying  Dutchman,  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus;  William  Tell; 
and  a  dozen  others.) 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

Baldwin,   James. — Story   of   Siegfried Scribner,   $1.50 

Barber,  G.  E. — ^Wagner  Opera  Stories.  .Public  (School  Pub.  Co.   50c 

Kingsley,    Charles. — Greek   Heroes Ginn,   30c 

Mabie,  H.  W. — Norse  Stories Rand,    40c 

Norton,  C.  E.,  Ed. — Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Book  4 Heath,   50c 

Lang,   Andrew. — Book   of  Romance Longmans'   $1.50 

(Stories   of  the  Round  Table  and   Robin   Hood.) 

Wiggin,  K.   D. — Magic  Casements McClure,   $1.50 

(Contains  many  fairy  stories  not  found  in  other  collections.) 


Classics  Retold. 


Cervantes,  Saavedra  Miguel  de.  Don  Quixote;    retold  by  Judge 

Parry;    illustrated    by   Walter    Crane Lane,   $1.50 

Frost,  W.  H. — Knights  of  the  Round  Table Scribner,    $1.50 

Kelman,  Janet. — ^Stories  from  the  Faerie  Queen   (Told  to  the 

Children    Series)     Dutton,    $1.50 

Lamb,    Charles   and   Mary. — Tales   from   Shakespeare.  ..  .Burt,   50c 

Malory,    Sir. — King   Arthur,    (Riverside    Series)  ...  .Houghton,   50c 

Scott,  Sir  Walter. — ^Red  Cap  Tales;    retold  by  Crockett 

Macmillan,   50c 
(Stories   admirably   told   of   Waverly,    Guy   Mannering,    Rob   Roy 
and  the  Antiquary.     An  excellent  introduction  to  Scott.) 

Pyle,  Howard. — ^Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  (Scrib- 
ner   School    Reading)      Scribner,    50c 

Wilson. — Story  of  the  Cid Lee,   $1.25 
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Poetry. 


FIRST  GRADE. 


Caldecott,  Richard. — Hey-Diddle-Diddle  Picture  Book.Warne,   $1.25 
(The    action    and    coloring,    combined    with    the    Mother    Goose 
rhymes,  make  these  ideal  picture  books  for  the  children.) 

Crane,  Walter. — ^Mother  Hubbard's  Picture  Book Lane,   $1.25 

(Buy  at  least  one  of  the  Crane  Picture  books.  Crane's  delight 
in  the  "historic  ornament"  pervades  even  his  illustrations  for 
children,  but  in  this  volume  there  is  less  of  the  elaborate  decor- 
ation, and  his  Mother  Hubbard  is  an  altogether  satisfactory  like- 
ness 01   the   Mother   Goose  character.  > 

Greenaway,    Kate. — Under    the   Window Warne,   $1.25 

(Valuable  especially  for  the  dainty  colored  pictures  of  quaint 
English  children.  Hedge  rows,  thatched  cottages  and  high  stone 
walls   all   suggest   "Sunny   England.") 

Field,   Eugene. — Eugene   Field   Book;    verses;    stories  and   let- 
ters for  school  reading.      (Scribner  School  Reading.) 

Scribner,   50c 

Norton,   Charles   E. — ^Heart  of   Oak   Books,   Book   1 Heath,   30c 

(Chosen  from  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  development  of  a  taste  tor  good  reading.) 

Stevenson,    R.    L. — ^Child's    Garden    of    Verse,    illustrated    by 

Mars    and    Squire     Rand,   50c 

(An  attractive  edition  in  colors.) 

SECOND   AND   THIRD   GRADES. 

Alexander  and  Blake. — Graded  Poetry,  Book  1-2  and  '3 

Maynard,    Merrill,   20c 

Hozard. — ^Three  Years  with  the  Poets Houghton,   75c 

Morrison,  M.   J. — ^Songs   and  Rhymes  for  the  Little  Ones.  .  .  . 

Page,   $1.00 

McMurry    and    Cook. — ^Songs    of    the   Tree-tops    and    Meadows 

Public  (School  Publishing  Co.   40c 

Sherman. — ^Little    Folks    Lyrics Houghton,   $1.25 

Waterman,  S.  D. — ^Graded  Memory  Selections.  .Educ.  Pub.  Co.,   25c 

Wiggin,   K.    D. — ^Comp.    Pinafore   Palace MoGlure,   $1.50 

FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  GRADES. 

Blake  and   Alexander. — ^Graded   Poetry,   Book   4   and    5 

Maynard   Merrill,   20c 
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Dodge,  M.  M. — When  Life  is  Young Century,   $1.25 

Lovejoy. — Nature  in  Verse;   a  Poetry  Reader Silver,   $1.60 

(Good   selections   for  primary  grades.) 

Matthews. — Songs    of    American    Patriotism     (iScribner    School 

Reading)     Scribner,    50c 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Bellamy   and    Goodwin. — ^Open    Sesame,    Book    1 Ginn,   75c 

Blake   and   Alexander. — Graded  Poetry,  Book  5  iMaynard.Merril,   30c 

Burt,  M.  E.,  Comp. — Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know 

Doubleday,   $1.50 
(Selections  of  the  best  poems  for  all  times  for  young  people.) 

LeRow,   C.   B. — iPieces   for  Every   Occasion Hinds,   $1.25 

Riley,  J.   W. — ^Rhymes  of  Childhood Bobbs,  Merrill,   $1.25 

Shute,   E. — Land   of   Song,   Vol.    2 Silver,   40c 

Van    Dyke,    H. — Van    Dyke    Book;     ed.     by    Burt,     (Scribner 

School    Reading. J     Scribner,   50c 

Wiggin    and    iSmith. — Posy    Ring McClure,   $2.00 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Bellamy  and   Goodwin. — Open   Sesame,   Book    2    and    3.. Ginn.   75c 

Page,    Curtis   Hidden. — Chief  American  Poets.  ..  .Houghton,   $1.75 
(Contains  the  best  poems  of  the  great  American  poets.) 

Stedman,    E.    C. — ^American    Anthology Houghton,   $2.00 

(A    collection    of    the   best    of    the   many    writers    of    poetry   in 
America.) 

Stevenson,    B    and   E. — ^Days    and    Deeds Baker,   $1.50 

(A  collection  of  the  poems  from  American  and  British  poets  for 
special   days.) 

Wiggin,   K.   D. — Golden   Numbers McClure,   $2.00 


Story  Books. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

Arnold,   S.   L.   and   Gilbert,   C.   B. — Stepping  Stones  to   Litera- 
ture;    a    first    reader Silver,   50c 

(A  very  attractive  little  reader;   the  literature  is  of  the  best.) 
Adelborg,   Ottilia. — ^Clean  Peter  of  Grubbylea.  ..  .Longmans,   $1.00 

(A   large  volume   of  the   picture-book   type   in   colors.      It   is   a 
nonsense  tale  in  verse  and  has  for  its  theme,  cleanliness.) 
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Blaisdell,    E.    A.    and    Blaisdell,    M.    F. — Child    Life    Readers; 

First  reader    Macmillan,   2  5c 

(Based  on  the  child's  interests.  Suggestions  for  seat-work  and 
phonetic  drills.  Poems  and  tales  of  real  value  as  literature.) 
Oregon  Last. 

Baldwin,    James. — Fairy    Reader    (Eclectic    readings.) 

American  Book  Co.,   30c 

(The  ten   famous  stories  in  this   hook   have   been   adapted   from 

Grimm  and  Andersen  for  school  work  and  are  expressed  in  such  a 

simple  manner  that  they  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  youngest 

pupils.)      Oregon  List. 

Burgess,  Gelett. — ^Goops  and  how  to  be  them;  a  manual  of 
manners  for  polite  infants,  inculcating  many  juvenile 
virtues  both  by  precept  and  example iStokes,   $1.50 

Grover,   E.   O. — Art  Literature;    a   Primer Atkinson,   30c 

Grover,   E.  O. — Art  Literature,   Book   1 Atkinson,   30c 

(Uncommonly  successful  children's  readers;  each  contains  about 
forty  excellent  reproductions  of  paintings.  The  easy  text,  original 
or  selected  fits  the  pictures.)      N.  Y. 

Grover,  E.  O. — ^Folk  lore  Readers;    a  Primer Atkinson,   30c 

(Will  rank  among  the  few  good  primers.  (Journal  of  Pedagogy.) 
Based  on  the  Mother  Goose    stories.) 

Grover,    E.    O. — Sunbonnet    Babies    Primer Rand,   40c 

(Illustrated   with  the  original   "Sunbonnet  Babies"   in  colors.) 

Holbrook,     FloTence. — ^Hiawatha     Primer Houghton,   40c 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Rhymes;    selected  by  Louise  Chisholm. 

(Told   to   the   children   series.)     Button,   50c 

(This  little  book  is  characteristically  a  child's  book,  being  ol 
small  size  with  large  type  and  pretty  colored  illustrations.  It  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  more  elaborate  editions  published 
by  the  same  house.) 

Potter,    Beatrix. — Peter    Rabbit Warne,   50c 

(There  are  aboiit  eight  of  these  tiny  books  in  the  series.  All 
are  great  favorites  with  the  children  with  their  simple  narrative 
style  of  story  and  a  bright  colored  picture  to  face  each  page  of 
text.  The  binding  of  the  books  does  not  wear  well.  Peter  Rabbit 
is  published  by  the  Altemus  people  in  a  stronger  binding  but  this 
edition  suffers  through  the  reproduction  of  the  pictures  which  are 
inferior   to   the  Warne   edition.) 

Williams,    Sherman. — 'Choice    Literature    for    Primary    Grades; 

Book  one    Amer.   Book   Co.,   25c 

(Intended  to  foster  a  taste  for  good  literature.  Contains  classics 
only.)      Oregon  List. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Arnold,  Sarah  and  Gilbert,  C.  B. — ^Stepping  Stones  to  Litera- 
ture;   a    Second    Reader Silver,   40(5 
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Blaisdell,  E.  A.  and  Blaisdell,  M.   F. — Child  Life  in  Tale  and 

Fable;    Book    2;    Second   Reader Macmillan,   35c 

Bingham,   Madge. — ^Mother   Goose  Vilage Rand,   45c 

(This  book  is  published  in  two  sizes;  the  smaller  one,  indi- 
cated here,  is  the  more  satisfactory  one  for  children's  use  and 
has  all  the  charm  of  color  that  the  larger  one  possesses.  The 
Mother   Goose  characters   are  here   woven   into   short  stories.) 

Fletcher,  Robert. — Marjorie  and  Her  Papa Century,   $1.00 

(Marjorie  and  Her  Papa  are  great  comrades  and  what  they  do 
to  amuse  themselves  is  well  told  in  diary  form  by  the  little  girl 
and  illu&trated  by  Reginald  Birch.  The  simple  narrative  style  of 
the  story  makes  it  readable  for  little  folks.) 

Grover,   E.   O. — ^Art  Literature  Readers;    Book   2    (by  E.   O. 

Glover   and   F.   E.    Cutter) Atkinson,   40c 

May,    Sophie. — Little    Prudy Lee,   20c 

(These  books,  of  which  this  is  but  the  first  of  the  series,  are  a 
harmless  sort  of  literature,  but  better  not  buy  more  than  the  one 
as  there  is  such  a  sameness  in  them  all.) 

Swett,   Sophie. — Littlest  One  of  the  Browns Estes,   50c 

(The  story  of  how  eight-year-old  Beatrice  took  care  of  the 
baby.) 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Abbott,  Jacob. — Boy  on  a  Farm Amer.  Book  Co.,   45c 

(Edited  from  the  larger  works  of  the  same  author,  "Rollo  at 
work"  and  "Rollo  at  play."  The  author  is  an  old  time  writer 
for  children  whose  books  have  taught  industry,  honesty  and  all 
the  manly  virtues  to  three  generations  of  children.)      Prentice. 

Arnold,   S.   L.   and   Gilbert,   C.   B. — Stepping   Stones   to   Litera- 
ture;   a    third    reader Silver,   50c 

Aspinwall,   Alicia. — Short   Stories   for   Short   People,    Button,   $1.50 
(Humorously   fantastic   tales;    the   best   of   this   class   of   modern 
fairy  stories.) 

Baldwin,  James. — Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  Amer.  Book  Co.  35c 
(One  of  the  few  indispensable  books  in  a  children's  library. 
Most  of  the  stories  have  for  their  subject  certain  romantic  episodes 
in  the  lives  of  well  known  heroes  and  famous  men  or  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  people.)      Prentice. 

Cox,    Palmer. — ^The    Brownie    Book Century,   $1.50 

(Buy  at  least  one  of  these  famous  books.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  not  more  strongly  bound  as  their  popularity  among 
the  children  gives  them  a  severe  test.) 

Coolidge,    Susan. — Mischief's    Thanksgiving Little,   $1.25 

(The  nine  stories  are  all  good.  "Mammy's  Substitute,"  is  a 
good  Civil  War  story  for  girls;  "How  the  umbrella  ran  away  with 
Effie,"  is  for  Christmas  and  "The  girls  of  the  Far  North,"  pic- 
tures Sweden,  Lapland  and  Finland.)      Oregon  List. 
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Defoe,  Daniel. — Robinson  Crusoe   (Standard  Literature  Series) 

University   Publishing   Co.,   50c 
(An  abridged  and  simplified  edition  of  this  classic.) 

Headland,  I.  T. — Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin Page,   60c 

Lindsay,   Maud. — Mother   Stories Milton,    Bradley,   $1.00 

(Stories  embodying  some  of  the  truths   of  the  Mother  Play.) 

Mulock,   Dina   Craik. — Little  Lame  Prince Heath,   30c 

(The  story  of  Prince  Dolor  of  Nomansland  who  floated  out  of 
Hopeless  Tower  on  the  wonderful  traveling  cloak  of  Imagination. 
An  allegorical  tale  teaching  patience  and  kingship.)      Prentice. 

Peary,    Josephine. — ^Snow    Baby Stokes,   $1.20 

(A  true  story  of  the  Arctic  explorer's  little  girl,  who  was  bom 
among  the  icebergs.  The  book  is  illustrated  from  photographs 
which   makes   it   especially   instructive   and   interesting.)      Prentice. 

Richards,    L.    E. — ^Five   Minute   Stories Estes,   $1.25 

(Especially  useful  for  the  "story  hour  time"  in  the  school 
room.      Contains  splendid  material  for  "special  day  programs.") 

Scudder,  Horace. — ^Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading. 

Houghton,   25c 

Williams,   Sherman. — .Choice   Literature,  Book  2  .  Amer.  Book  Co.  25c 
(Contains   some   of   Grimm's  stories,   five   of   Andersen's   stories, 
Ruskin's   "King  of  the  Colden  River,"  and   an   excellent  collection 
of  poems.) 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Brown. — Lonesomest  Doll    Houghton,   85c 

(A  fanciful  story  of  a  lonely  little  queen,  her  lonelier,  splendid 
doll,  her  porter's  happy  little  daughter  and  the  remarkable  adven- 
tures of  the  three.)      Prentice. 

Diaz,    A.    M. — ^William    Henry    Letters Lothrop,   $1.00 

(Freckles,  red  hair  and  a  quick  temper  are  William  Henry's 
failings,  but  they  weigh  little  against  honesty,  truthfulness  and 
loyalty.  The  former  make  his  heart  sore  many  times,  but  the 
latter  win  the  love  of  his  schoolmates  and  make  glad  the  home 
to  which  his  letters  go.     Prentice.) 

Dodgson,   Rev.   Chas. —  (Lewis   Carrol   Pseud.)    Alice   in  Won- 
derland  (Canterbury  Classics)    Rand,   30c 

(This    edition    is    well    edited    and    illustrated;    more    elaborate 
editions  are  published  by  Macmillan.) 
Gladden,  Washington. — ^Santa  Claus  on  a  Lark.  ..  .Century,   $1.25 

(A  collection  of  splendid  stories,  full  of  the  true  Christmas 
spirit.) 

Harris,  Joel  C. — ^Uncle  Remus;   his  songs  and  his  sayings.  .  .  . 

Appleton,   $2.00 
(Stories  told  to  the  children  by  the  old  negro  Uncle  Remus,  of 
the  sly  tricks  Brer  Rabbit,  Brer  Fox  and  the  other  animals  played 
upon  each  other.) 
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Otis,    James. — Toby   Tyler Harper,   60c 

(The  story  of  a  little  boy  with  a  circus  company;  his  disillus- 
sions  and  escape.)      Baker. 

Page,   T.   N. — The  Page   Story   Book    (School   Reading) 

Scribner,   50c 

(Stories  selected   from   the   author's  various   works  and   adapted 

for  school  use.     The  book  includes  "Two  Little  Confederates;"   "A 

Little  Confederate  Hero;  '   "Jack  and  Jake;"   and   "The   Christmas 

Peace.") 

Sewell,   Anna. — Black   Beauty    (Standard   Literature  Series)  .  . 

University    Pub.    Co.,   50c 

Smith,    M.    P.    W. — ^Jolly    Good    Times Little,   $1.25 

(A  wholesome  story  of  child-life  on  a  farm.) 

Stoddard,    W.    O. — Two    Arrows Harper,   60c 

(One  of  the  few  really  good  Indian  stories  and  one  that  makes 
a  strong  plea  for  the  education  of  the  Indian.)      Prentice. 

Segur,  S.  R. — Story  of  a  Donkey;  abridged  from  the  French 
by  Charles  Welsh.  Similar  to  Black  Beauty.  (Home  and 
School    Classics.)     Heath,   20c 

Wyss,   Rev.   J.    D.   Ed. — Swiss   Family   Robinson Ginn,   45c 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Alcott. — Eight    Cousins    Little,   $1.50 

(The  story  of  a  little  orphan  girl  and  her  numerous  boy  cousins 
and  of  their  companionship.  Full  of  interest  and  benefit  to  any 
boy  or  girl  who   is  old   enough  to   read   it.) 

Alcott. — Little   Men    Little,   $1.50 

(Little  Men,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  done  as  much  to  make  boys 
and  girls  good  as   any  story  that  ever  was  written.)      Prentice. 

Baylor,   F.    C. — ^Juan    and    Juanita Houghton,   $1.50 

(The  story  of  the  capture  of  two  little  Mexican  children  by  the 
Indians,  their  escape  and  journey  back  to  their  own  people.  A 
goad  picture  of  Indian  and  Mexican  life  is  incidentally  given.) 

Brooks,  E.  S. — (Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts Button,   $1.50 

(Thrilling  tale  of  Custer's  last  rally  in  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  and  his  defeat  by  Sitting  Bull,  the  medicine  chief  of 
the  Sioux  and  crafty  master  of  the  Strong  Hearts.)      Pittsburgh. 

Brooks,  Noah. — ^Boy  Emigrants Scribner,   $1.25 

(Adventures  of  some  boys  who  started  from  Illinois  to  cross  the 
plains  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  "gold  fever"  in 
California.)      Hardy. 

Burnett,   F.   H. — Sara  Crewe Scribner,   $1.00 

(The  happenings  of  this  story  are  quite  unreal  and  Sara  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  unusual  little  girl;  but  the  ideals  of  the  story 
are  those  of  gentle  breeding  and  courage  and  the  story  is  intensely 
interesting.)      Prentice. 
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Drummond,  Henry. — Monkey  That  Would  Not  Kill.      (Library 

Binding.)     Dodd,   $1.00 

(Pranks  and  hairbreadth  escapes  of  a  mischievous  monkey  who 
"won't  hang,  won't  drown,  won't  shoot.")      Pittsburgh. 

Jamison,   Mrs.    C.    V. — ^Lady   Jane Century,   $1.50 

(The  experiences  of  a  little  Southern  girl,  made  an  orphan  by 
her  mother's  death  and  left  to  the  care  of  strangers  in  the  French 
quarter  of  New  Orleans.) 

Stoddard,  W.  O. — ^Dab  Kinzer    iScribner,   $1.50 

(The  "story  of  a  growing  boy."  The  book  is  written  in  the 
author's  usual  style  of  energy  and  good  cheer.) 

Thurston,   A.    C. — The   Bishop's   Shadow Revell,   $1.00 

(The  story  of  the  unconscious  influence  of  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks  in  reshaping  the  character  of  a  street  waif.  The  book  con- 
tains all  the  adventure  of  an  Alger  book,  but  has  a  much  higher 
tone  and  contains  none  of  the  improbabilities  so  characteristic? 
of  the  Alger  books.) 

Wiggin,    K.    D. — Birds'    Christmas    Carol Houghton,   50c 

(A  story  of  mixed  pathos  and  fun;  the  pathos  in  the  life  of  an 
invalid  girl;  the  fun  in  the  amusing  performances  of  a  large  family 
of  poor  children  whom   she  befriends.     A.  L.   A.) 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Abbott,   A.   B. — A  Frigate's   Namesake Century,   $1.00 

(Essex  Thurston,  aged  twelve,  born  with  a  real  love  for  the 
sea,  keeps  her  enthusiasm  through  her  school  days  and  we  last 
see  her  aboard  the  Wineegan  as  it  speeds  down  the  ways  into  the 
sea  beyond.  This  book  has  proved  of  value  in  interesting  girls 
in  naval  history.)      Prentice. 

Alcott,   L.   M. — Jack  and   Jill Little,   $1.00 

(Jack  is  a  rich  little  boy,  Jill  is  a  poor  little  girl  and  they  are 
friends.  In  a  coasting  accident  both  are  injured.  They  have  a 
long,  trying  time  of  sickness  before  they  regain  health  and  the 
story  shows  how  the  love  and  thoughtfulness  of  their  friends 
helped  them  through  this  period.  The  story  shows  also  the  possi- 
bility of  hearty,   sensible  boy-and-girl   friendship.)      Prentice. 

Alcott,   L.   M. — ^Old-fashioned   Thanksgiving Little,   $1.00 

(Short  stories.) 

Alcott,   L.   M. — Under  the  Lilacs Little,   $1.00 

Alcott  L.   M. — Lulu's   Library   3   Vols .  .each,    $1.00 

(A  collection  of  "life-lesson"  stories  without  obtrusion  of  the 
moral.) 

Dodge,   M.   M. — ^Hans   Brinker Scribner,   $1.50 

(Dutch  patience,  loyalty  and  steadfastness  are  here  exemplified 
in  Hans  and  his  brave  mother.) 
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Ruskin,  John. — King  of  the  Golden  River  and  Other  Wonder 

Stories    Houghton,   2  5c 

(In  the  name-story,  "The  inheritance  which  was  lost  by  cruelty 
was  regained  by  love."  Besides  Ruskin,  Bjornson,  Andersen, 
Grimm  and  Scudder  are  represented  in  this  little  book.)      Prentice. 

Seawell,    M.    E. — Little    Jarvis Appleton,    $1.00 

(The  pathetic  story  of  a  little  midshipman,  gay  and  careless,  yet 
ready  to  answer  with  his  life  at  honor's  call.     Prentice.) 

Stuart,  R.  McE. — ^Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  Pockets  and  Oth- 
er   Tales    Harper,   $1.25 

(Stories   oi   Southern   child-life.) 

Taggart,   M,   A. — ^Little   Grey   House McClure,    $1.25 

(The  story  of  three  true-hearted,  attractive  young  girls,  who 
make   light   of   family   misfortunes   and    thus   tide   over   evil    days.) 

Thompson,    D.    P. — Green   Mountain    Boys Burt,    $1.00 

(An  old  romance  of  the  settlement  of  Vermont,  embodying  hero 
tales  of  Vermont,  and  stirring  episodes  like  the  Capture  of  Ticon- 
deroga. )      Baker. 

Tomlinson,  T.  T. — ^Washington's   Young  Aids Wilde,   $1.50 

True,  J.  P. — ^Scouting  for  Washington Little,   $i.00 

(A  story  of  the  days  of  Sumter  and  Tarleton.) 
Wade,  W.   H. — ^Our  Little  Russian  Cousin Page,   60c 

Ward. — Gypsy    Breynton    Dodd,   $1.50 

(The  story  of  a  tom-boy  girl,  whose  kindness  and  cheer  make 
her  a  desirable  companion  for  young  people.) 

Wilkins,  M.  E. — Young  Lucretia  and  Other  Stories.  .Harper,  $1.25 
(The  sturdiness  and  frugality  of  New  England  child-life  of  forty 
years  ago,  as  depicted  in  these  stories,  form  a  sharp  contrast  to 
child-life  of  today.  The  comparison  is  not  without  profit  to  our 
modem  young  people.) 

Wiggin,    K.    D. — ^Polly    Oliver's    Problem;    A    Story    for    Girls. 

(Riverside    School    Library) Houghton,   60c 

(Lively  story  of  a  bright  girl's  solution  of  the  question  of  self- 
support.)      N.  Y. 

Wiggin,  K.  D. — Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.  .  .  .Houghton,   $1.25 

Wiggin,  K.  D. — ^Summer  in  a  Canon Houghton,   $1.25 

(A  California  story  of  cam-p-life  undertaken  by  a  party  of  girls 
and  boys.) 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Alcott,  L.  Ivi. — ^Little  Women Little,   $1.00 

Alcott,  L.   M. — Old-fashioned   Girl    Little,   $1.00 

Andrews,  Mrs.  M.  R.   S. — The  Perfect  Tribune Scribner,   50c 

(An  incident  connected  with  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  furn- 
ishes the  subject  for  this  fine  short  story.     Oregon  List.) 
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Boyesen,   H.   H. — Boyhood   in   Norway Scribner,   $1.25 

(Short  stories  of  boy-life  in  Norway  by  a  true  son  of  the  Vik- 
ings.    Prentice.) 

Clemens,  S.  L. —  (Mark  Twain  pseud.)   Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

Harper,   $1.75 
(Through   a   misadventure,   the   boy,   afterwards   Edward   VI.   of 
England,  changes  place  with  a  street  waif.)      N.  Y. 

Channing,  B.  M. — ^Winifred  West Wilde,   $1.00 

(Wholesome  story  of  a  young  girl  violinist.) 

Cooper,  J.   P. — ^The  Deerslayer,  illus.   by  H.   M.   Brock.    (Illus- 
trated   pocket    classics.) Macmillan,   80c 

Cooper,   J.    F. — ^Last   of   the   Mohicans    (Riverside   School   Lib- 
rary)         Houghton,   70c 

(A  good  school  edition  of  this  classic.) 

Deland,   E.    D. — Oakleigh Harper,   $1.25 

(Unaffected  story,  with  sentiment  but  no  sentimentality,  for 
girls  just  entering  the  novel-reading  period.)      Pittsburgh. 

Dodge,  M.  M. — ^Donald  and  Dorothy Century,   $1.50 

(Entertaining  every  day  doings  of  a  merry  boy  and  girl,  about 
whom  an  interesting  mystery  lingers.)      N.  Y. 

Dickens,  Charles. — ^Little  Nell;  edited  by  E.  E.  Hale  (Standard 

Literature  Series)    University  Pub.   Co.,   50c 

Dickens,  Charles. — Paul  Dombey;  ed.  by  E.  E.  Hale  (Standard 

Literature  iSeries)    University  Pub.   Co.,   50c 

Dickens,    Charles. — David    Copperfield;     ed.    by    E.    E.    Hale. 

(Standard    Literature    Series.) University    Pub.    Co.,   50c 

Dickens,     Charles. — (Christmas    Stories;     ed.    by    E.    E.    Hale. 

(Standard  Literature  Series) University  Pub.  Co.,   50c 

(These  are  abridged  editions  of  Dickens'  more  popular  books, 
and   will   serve  as   a  very   good   introduction   to   Dickens.) 

Goss,   W.  L. — ^Tom   Clifton    (Young  People   Series)    Crowell,   $1.50 
(Western  boys  in  Grant's  and  Sherman's  armies  '61-'65.) 

King,   Capt.   Charles. — Cadet   Days Harper,   $1.25 

(A  story  of  life  at  West  Point,  both  interesting  and  instructive.) 

Kipling,  Rudyard. — Jungle  Book    Century,   $1.50 

(Mowgli,  the  hero  of  the  most  of  the  stories,  is  a  man-child 
reared  among  the  wolf-pack  and  to  whom  the  fierce  law  of  the 
jungle  is  an  open  book.  The  Jungle  Book  is  a  book  to  he  felt, 
not  described.)      Prentice. 

Scott,   Sir  Walter. — Ivanhoe    (Riverside   School   Library) 

Houghton,   70c 

Scott,  Sir  Walter. — Kenil worth;   Abridged   (Electic  Readings) 

American  Book  Co.,   50c 
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Stevenson,  R.   L. — Treasure  Island    (Canterbury   Classics) .... 

Rand,   5  Oc 
(A  good  edition  of  this  exciting  story  of  the  search  for  hidden 
treasure.) 

Trowbridge,    J.    T. — ^Tinkham    Brothers    Tide-Mill Lee,   $1.25 

(Mr.  Trowbridge  may  not  be  a  great  writer,  but  he  goes  directly 
to  the  boyish  heart.     Prentice.) 

Warner,   C.   D. — Being  a   Boy Houghton,   $1.00 

(A  fine  picture  of  New  England  life  of  the  better  type,  as  seen 
by  the  boy  and  remembered  by  the  man.     Baker.) 

Zollinger. — Widow    O'Callihan's    Boys McClurg,   $1.25 

EIGHTH    GRADE. 

Alcott,   L.   M. — My  Boys Little,   $1.00 

Alcott,   L.    M. — Spinning-wheel   Stories Little,   $1.25 

Aldrich,  T.  B. — Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  (Riverside  School  Library) 

Houghton,   70c 
(Story  of  a  mischievous,   but  truly  good,   natural  New  England 
boy.      Puritanism   is  characterized.     N.  Y.) 

Barbour. — Behind    the    Line Appleton,   $1.20 

(A  story  of  college  life,  and  foot  ball.) 

Coffin,    C.   C. — ^Winning   His   Way Estes,   $1.25 

(How  a  plucky  boy  not  only  won  his  way  through  poverty  and 
trials,  but  did  brave  deeds  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  Army.  Pitts- 
burgh.) 

Davis,  R.  H. — ^Stories  for  Boys    Scribner,   $1.00 

(Well   written   stories    for   the   older   boys.) 

Gates,  Eleanor. — ^Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl Century,  $1.50 

(A  very  graphic  account  of  child-life — its  hardships  and  plain 
living  on  a  Northwest  prairie  twenty-five  years  ago.) 

Hughes,    Rupert. — Lakerim    Athletic    Club Century,  $1.50 

Jackson,    Mrs.    H.    H. — ^Ramona Little,   $i.50 

(Written  to  expose  the  injustice  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's policy  towards  the  Indians.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  iSouth- 
ern  California  and  the  hero  is  a  mission  Indian.  The  book  gives 
a  splendid  picture  of  old-fashioned  life  on  the  iSipanish  rancho,  the 
household,  the  pastoral  occupations  and  the  religious  observances. 
Baker.) 

Kipling,    Rudyard. — Kim     Doubleday,   $1.50 

(A  child  will  get  more  or  the  true  Indian  from  the  book  that  he 
can  gather  from  volumes  of  travel.) 

Kingsley. — Westward   Ho!     (Standard   Literature   Series) 

(Selected  portions  of  this  book.)  ...  .University  Pub.  Co.,   50c 
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Smitli,    F.    H. — Colonel   Carter   of   Cartersville.  ..  .Houghton,   $1.25 
(A  splendid  character  sketch  of  an  old  Southern  gentleman.) 

Wiggin,   K.   D. — ^Penelope's   Progress Houghton,   $1.25 

(The  experiences  of  three  bright  young  women  in  their  travels 
through  Scotland.  Their  keen  appreciation  of  the  humorous  and 
the  avidity  with  which  they  seek  out  Scottish  history  makes  the 
book  both  highly  entertaining  and  instructive.) 


Natural  Science. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

Bass,   Florence. — ^Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers;    Book    1, 

Animal  Life;    Book   2,  Plant  Life Heath,   each   35c 

Burt,   M.   E.,   Ed. — Nature   Studies   from   Burroughs;    Volumes 

1  and   2    Ginn,   each,   25c 

Chambers,   Robert. — Out-door   Land    Harper,   $1.00 

(An  attractive  book  of  the  story  book  type  with  colored  illus- 
trations and  just  enough  of  the  nature  study  in  its  text  to  make 
it  more  than  a   mere   story  ibook.) 

Chase. — Stories  from  Birdland,   2   Vols Educ.  Pub.  Co.,   50c 

Parker  and   Helm. — ^Play-time  and   Seed-time Appleton,   35c 

Plerson,  Mrs.  C.  D. — Among  the  Farm-Yard  People.  .Button,   $1.00 
(Kindergarten  stories  pleasant  to  read  and  hear  and   not   with- 
out  their   moral   lesson.      Will   awaken   kind   feeling   for   farm   ani- 
mals.)     Oregon  List. 

Pierson,  Mrs.  C.  D. — lAmong  the  Meadow  People.  .  .  .Button,   $1.00 
(Stories  to  read  aloud  to  little  children;    told  with  some  humor 
and   much   imagination.      About  the  birds,   insects  and   other  small 
animals.) 

Wright,   J.  McN. — ^Seaside   and   Wayside  No.    1 Heath,   35c 

(The  first  in  a  series   of  Nature  Readers   "Bescribes  crabs, 
wasips,    spiders,    bees   and    some    univalve    mollusks.") 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Brown,  E.   V. — ^Stories   of   the  Woods   and   Fields Globe,   45c 

Brown,    K.    L. — ^Alice    and    Tom Heath,   40c 

(Nature  study  as  undertaking  by  two  little  children  in  a  simple 
form.) 

Bopp,  Katherine. — ^Tree  dwellers    Rand,   45c 

(The  aim  of  these  books  is  to  give  a  view  of  the  main  steps  in 
the  early  progress  of  the  race.  The  language  is  simple,  illustra- 
tions ample  and  "things  to  think  about  after  each  lesson  will 
stimulate  thought  and   action.") 
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Holbrook,  Florence. — Book  of  Nature  Myths Houghton,   45c 

(A  reader  of  the  folk-lore  of  primitive  races.) 

Morley,    Margaret. — Seed    Babies    Ginn,   2  5c 

(Treats  of  beans,  melons,  peas,  nuts  and  eggs.) 

Noel,    M. — Buz    Holt,    $1.00 

(The  life  of  a  honey  bee  told  in  a  simple  form.) 

Parker  and  Helm, — ^On   the  farm Appleton,   40c 

Wright,  J.  McN. — Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.   2 Heath,   35c 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Andrews,    Jane. — Stories   Mother   Nature   told   her    Children.  . 

Ginn,   50c 

Bailey,  L.   H. — First  Lessons  with  Plants Macmillan,   40c 

(An  abridgment  of  the  author's  "Lessons  on  Plants."  One  of 
the  best  simple  books  on  botany.) 

Craik,  G.  M. — ^So-fat  and  Mew-mew;   edited  by  Lucy  Wheelock 

(Home   and    School    Classics) Heath,   20c 

(Story  of  a  family  dog  and  cat.  "The  development  of  amiable 
traits  of  character  from  most  disagreeable  ones  is  told  in  so 
skillful  a  fashion  as  to  hold  up  a  mirror  to  many  fretful  and  dis- 
contented children.")      Oregon  List. 

Dana,  Mrs.  W.  S. — ^Plants  and  their  Children  Amer.  Book  Co.,   65c 

Dopp,    Katherine. — ^Early    Cave-Men Rand,   45c 

Eddy,  S.  J. — Friends  and  Helpers Ginn,   60c 

(Well  chosen  stories  and  poems  about  animals.) 

Kelly,   Mrs.   A.   B. — Short   Stories  of  our   Shy  Neighbors.    (Eclectic 
Readings.)     Amer.   Book   Co.,   50c 

Stwin. — ^Eyes  Right    Lothrop,   $1.25 

(The  story  of  how  Johnny  and  Fred  found  out  things  by  keeping 
their  "eyes  right.") 

Walker,  M.  C. — Our  Birds  and  their  Nestlings  Amer.  Book  Co.   50c 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Burroughs,    John. — Squirrels    and    other    Fur-Bearers.    (River- 
side School  Library.)    Houghton,   50c 

Dopp,    Katherine. — Later    Cave-Men    Rand,   45c 

(The  series  in  which  this  book  is  third  is  designed  to  present  in. 
narrative  form  "a  generalized  view  of  the  main  points  in  the  early 
progress  of  the  race."  The  book  has  to  do  with  the  age  of  the 
chase.  It  tells  about  the  migration  of  the  game;  why  the  cave- 
men made  changes  in  their  implements  and  how  they  made  them; 
about  the  conquest  and  use  of  fire  and  other  things  which  illus- 
trate man's  development  and  increasing  mastery.     A.  L.  A.) 
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Miller,  Olive  T. — ^Second  Book  of  Birds Houghton,   $1.50 

(Treats  of  the  Mrd  as  an  individual.  Talks  about  its  clothes, 
schooling,  food,  how  it  behaves  and  how  to  study  it.  Colored 
plates.) 

Seton. — Loibo  Rag  and  Vixen    (Scribner  School  Reading)  .... 

iScribner,   50c 

Wright,   J.  McN. — Seaside  and  Wayside  Series  No.   3.. Heath,   45c 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Buckley. — iFairyland   of  Science    Appleton,   $1.50 

Comstock,   A.   B. — ^Ways   of   the   Six-Footed Ginn,   400 

Dana,  Mrs.    W.  S. — How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.  .Scribner,  $1.75 

Meadoworoft. — ^A.   B.   C.   of  Electricity Educ.   Pub.   Co.,   50c 

(Endorsed  by  Edison.) 

Needham,  J.  C. — Out-door  Studies Amer.  Book  Co.,   40c 

Porter,  J. — Stars  in  Song  and  Legend (jinn,   60c 

Seton. — ^Wild  Animals  I  have  Known iScribner,   $1.50 

Miller,    Olive  T. — ^Second    Book    of   Birds Houghton,   $1.50 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Blanchan,  N. — How  to  Attract  the  Birds Doubleday,   $1.25 

Chapman. — ^Bird  Life    Appleton,   $2.00 

Roberts,  C.  G. — ^Kindred  of  the  Wild Page,  $2.00 

St.   John. — ^Things  a  Boy  Should  Know  About  Electricity.... 

St.  John,   $1.00 


Occupation   and   Invention. 


Beard,    Dan    C. — ^New    Ideas    for    Out-of-Doors;    the    field    and 

forest  book    Scribner,   $2.00 

(Tells  how  to  make  kites,  herbariums,  fire-engines,  boats,  bridges 
log-house,  sleds,  etc.,  and  how  to  camp,  pack  a  horse  and  do  other 
things  useful  in  an  out-door  life.     Oregon.) 

Hale,  E.  E. — ^Stories  of  Invention;  told  by  inventors  and  their 
friends;  (Accounts  of  the  wo:rks  of  inventors  in  time  past; 
the  story  of  the  Bessemer  steel  being  of  special  interest  to 
the  children  of  this  iron  region.) 
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Hill,   C.   F. — Fighting  a  Fire Century,   $1.50 

(Accounts  of  the  work,  organization,  methods,  dangers  and 
heroism  of  the  New    J^ork  firemen.) 

Moffat,  Cleveland. — ^Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring.  .Century,   $1.50 

Lane. — ^Triumphs  of  Science    Ginn,   25c 

Mowry,  W.  A.  and  Mowry,  A.  M. — American  Inventors  and  In- 
ventions        Silver,   65c 

(Considers  in  a  simple  direct  way,  important  topics  connected 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  our  country;  grouping  them 
under  the  headings,  heat;  light;  food;  clothing;  and  letters.  Buf- 
falo Library  List.) 

Sloane. — Electric   Toy-Making Henly,   $1.00 

Wheeler,     C.  C. — Woodworking  for  Beginners Putnam,   $2.50 

(A  book  for  the  older  boys  who  really  wish  to  make  things  suc- 
cessfully and  like  a  workman."  It  contains  a  great  variety  of 
designs,  with  detailed  directions  for  their  execution.  Tells  how  to 
make  toys,  houses  for  animals  and  furniture.  Gives  simple  direc- 
tions for  beginners  for  house-building  and  boat-building.)  Oregon 
List. 


Geography  and   Travel. 


FIRST    AND    SECOND    GRADES. 

Carroll,  S.  W. — Around  the  World;   Geographical  Reader,  Vol.  I. 

Silver,   30c 
(Introduces  the  Eskimos,  North  American  Indians,  Arabs,  Dutch, 
Chinese    and    Japanese.      Large    clear    type;    many    good    pictures. 
Prentice. ) 

Dutton,  M.  B. — In  Field  and  Pasture   (World  at  Work  Series) 

Amer.  Book  Co.,   35c 
(Stories    about   the    Pueblo   Indians,    the   Egyptians,    the   Navajo 
Indians,   the  Tibetans,   the  Cubans   and   other  agricultural   peoples. 
Oregon  List.) 

Mott,  S.  M.  and  Dutton,  M.  B. — Fishing  and  Hunting   (World 

at  Work   Series)    Amer.   Book   Co.,   30c 

(Child-life    among    the    present    day    peoples    of    the    Philippine 
Islands,  Alaska  and  the  Arctics.) 

Smith,  M.   E.   E. — Eskimo   Stories Rand,   40c 

(A  reader  for  younger  children.     To  be  read  by  those  who  have 
heard   the   Peary   stories.     Oregon  List.) 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES. 

Andrews,  Jane. — Each  and  All;  The  Seven  Little  Sisters  prove 

their  sisterhood    Ginn,   50c 
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Andrews,  Jane. — ^Seven  little  Sisters  Who  Live  on  the  Round 

Ball  that  Floats  in  the  Air Ginn,   50c 

(The  stories  give  a  vivid  picture  of  child-life  in  the  different 
countries.) 

Carroll,  S.  W. — -Around  the  World;   Geographical  Reader,  Vol.  2. 

Silver,   45c 
(iSome  useful  information  about  Alaska,  Mexico,  Norway,  Sweden 
Switzerland,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii.     Pren- 
tice.) 

Schwartz,  J.  A. — Five  Little  Strangers  and  How  They  Came  to 

Live  in  America    Amer.   Book   Co.,   40c 

(Stories  of  the  Pilgrim  child — the  Indian  in  America — ^the 
Chinese   lad    in   San   Francisco — ^the   Filipino.) 

Scandlin,  C. — ^Hans,  the  Eskimo;  A  Story  of  Arctic  Adventure. 

Silver,   42c 

Shaw,   E.   R. — ^Big  People  and   Little   People   of   Other   Lands 

(Eclectic  Readings)    Amer.  Book  Co.,   30c 

FIFTH   AND   SIXTH   GRADES. 

Badlam,   A.   B. — Views   in   Africa    (World   and   Its   People)  .  .  . 

'Silver,   72c 

Coe,    F.    E. — Modern   Europe    (World    and   Its   People)    Silver,   60c 

Coe,  F.  E. — ^Our  American  Neighbors   (World  and  Its  People) 

Silver,   60c 
(Geography  of  Canada,   Mexico,   Central  and   South   America.) 

Carpenter,  F.  G. — Africa    (Geographical  Readers) 

Amer.  Book  Co.,   60c 

Carpenter,   F.   G. — Asia    (Geographical  Readers) 

Amer.  Book  Co.,   60c 

Carpenter,  F.  G. — Australasia,  Our  Colonies  and  Other  Islands 

of  the  Sea.      (Geographical  Reader)  ...  .Amer.  Book   Co.,   60c 

Carpenter,    F.    G. — ^Europe    (Geographical    Reader) 

Amer.  Book  Co.,   70c 

Carpenter,  F.   G. — ^South   America    (Geographical  Reader)  .... 

Amer.  Book  Co.,   60c 

Carpenter,   F.   G. — North  America   (Geographical  Reader)  .... 

Amer.   Book   Co., 

(Just  the  information  which  intelligent  boys  and  girls  want  in 
regard  to  countries;  their  cities,  people,  products  and  marvels  of 
natural  scenery.     Prentice.) 

Chamberlain,  J.  F. — ^How  We  Are  Fed;  A  Geographical  Reader 

Macmillan,   40c 

Chamberlain,    J.    F. — ^How   We   Are   Clothed;    A   Geographical 

Reader   Macmillan,   40c 
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Chamberlain,   J.   F. — How  We  Are  Sheltered;    A  Geographical 

Reader    Macmillan,   40c 

Campbell,  H.   L. — Story  of  Little  Jan,  the  Dutch  Boy    (Child- 
ren of  the  World  Series.) Educ.  Pub.  Co.,   25c 

Campbell,   H.   L. — Story  of  Lrittle  Konrad,   the  Swiss  Boy.... 

Educ.   Pub.    Co.,   25c 

Dodge,  M.  M. — The  Land  of  Pluck;    Stories  and  Sketches  for 

Young     Folk      Century,    $1.5  0 

(Bits    of   travel   and   history,    with    some    stories    of   Dutch    life. 
Oregon  List.) 

George,   M.    M.,   Ed. — Little   Journey   to    England    (Library   of 

Travel)      Flanagan,   50c 

^Part  I.  London  and  Liverpool.     Part  II.     England  and  Wales.) 

George,   M.    M.,    Ed. — ^Little   Journeys   to    Balkans,    European 

Turkey  and  Greece    (Library  of  Travel)    Flanagan,   50c 

George,  M.  M.,  Ed. — Little  Journey  to  Prance  and  Switzerland 

(Library   of  Travel)     Flanagan,   50c 

George,   M.  iM.,   Ed. — ^Little   Journey  to  Germany    (Library   of 

Travel)    Flanagan,   50c 

George,    M.    M.,   Ed. — ^Little    Journey   to   Russia    and    Austria- 
Hungary    (Library    of   Travel)     Flanagan,   50c 

George,    iM.    M.,    Ed. — Little    Journey    to    Cuba     (Library    of 

Travel)      Flanagan,   50c 

(Bound  with  her  "A  Little  Journey  to  Porto  Rico.") 

George,  M.  M.,   Ed. — 'Little  Journey  to  Holland,   Belgium   and 

Denmark   (Library  of  Travel)    Flanagan,   50c 

George,   M.    M.,   Ed. — ^Little   Journey  to   Mexico     (Library      of 

Travel) Flanagan,   40c 

Hale,  E.  E. — ^Historic  Boston  (Home  Reading  Books) 

Appleton,   50c 

Lane,   Mrs.  M.  A.   L.,   Ed. — Toward  the  Rising  Sun;    Sketches 
of  Life   in   Eastern  Lands.      (Youths'   Companion   Series) 

Ginn,   25c 
(Life  in  India,   China,   Japan,  Korea  and  the  East   Indies.) 

McClintock,  Samuel. — ^The  Philippines;    A  Geographical  Read- 
er     Amer.    Book    Co.,   40c 

(Attractive  and  accurate.) 

Schwatka,    Frederick. — Children    of    the    Cold.     New    Edition. 

jUduc.  Pub.  Co.,   $1.25 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Brassey,   A.   A. — 'Baroness.   Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam.  .Longmans,   75c 
(From  England,  via  Madeira,  Cape  de  Verde,  Rio  Janeiro,  Straits 
of  Magellan,  South  Sea  and  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  China,  Ceylon 
and  Mediterranean.     N.  Y.) 
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Bullen,  E.  T. — ^Cruise  of  the  Cachalot;  Around  the  World  After 

iSperm    Whales    Crowell,   60c 

(English  sailor's  cruise  in  a  New  Bedford  whaler.  Spirited, 
graphic   pictures   of   methods,   dangers   and   delights.     N.   Y.) 

Dana,   R.   H. — Two  Years  hefore   the  Mast    (Riverside  School 

Library)      Houghton,   70c 

Du  Chaillu,  P.   B. — Land  of  the  Long  Night Scribner,   $2.00 

( Winter  journey  by  reindeer,  sledge  and  on  skiis  to  northern 
Scandinavia.  Describes  adventures  with  wolves  and  bears,  life 
with  the  queer  little  Lapps,  etc.     N.  Y.) 

Lane,   Mrs.   M.   A.   L. — ^Northern   Europe    (Youths'    Companion 

Series)     Ginn,   25c 

Lane,  Mrs.  M.  A.  L. — ^Under  Sunny  Skies  (Youths'  Companion 

iSeries)     Ginn,   25c 

Lummis,   C.   P. — A  Tramp   Across  a   Continent.  .  .  .Scribner,   $1.25 
(Pull  of  adventure  and  lively  description  of  the  southern  route 
from   Ohio  to   California.) 

Lummis,    C.    P. — ^Strange    Lands    Near    Home    (Youths'    Com- 
panion   Series)     Ginn,   25c 

(Chiefly  about  Mexico  and  South  America). 

Strau'benmuller,     Gustave — Home     Geography    of    New    York 

City Ginn,   60c 


Biography. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

Chase,    Annie. — ^Boyhood    of    Pamous    Americans     (American 

Biographical  Series) Educ.  Pub.  Co.,   40c 

Rame,  L. — ^Child  of  Urbino Educ.  Pub.  Co.,   50c 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers Amer.   Pul).   Co.,   SOc 

(iStories  of   Boone,   Clark,   Premont  and   Carson.) 

Stories   of   Great  Men    (American   Biographical   Series.)      (Co- 
lumbus, Washington,  Penn  and  Putnam.)  .Educ.  Pub.  Co.,   50c 

Shaw,  E.  S. — ^Discoverers  and  Explorers    (Eclectic  Readings.) 

Amer.  Book  Co.,  40c 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Baldwin,  James — ^Pifty  Pamous  Stories  Retold  Amer.  Book  Co.,   40c 

Cravens,  Prancis. — iStory  of  Lincoln Pub.  Sch.  Pub.   Co.,  35c 

(A  short  biography  told   for  little   children.) 
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Eggleston,    E. — Stories   of    Great    Americans    for    little    Amer- 

cans    Amer.    Book    Co.,   40c 

Home  and  Scobey. — Stories  of  Great  Artists  Amer.   Book  Co.,   40c 

Home  and   Scobey. — Stories   of   Great   Musicians 

Amer.   Book   Co.,   40c 

Kupfer,   G.   H. — Lives  and  stories  worth   remembering    (Eclec- 
tic  Readings)     Amer.    Book    Co.,   45c 

(Tales  from  real  life  and  from  masterpieces  of  poetry  and 
prose.  Among  the  biographies  are  sketches  of  Stevenson  Night- 
ingale, Socrates,  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Goldsmith,  Palissy  the 
potter  and  Elizabeth  Fry.)      Prentice, 

FOURTH    GRADE. 

Tappan,  E.  M. — Alfred  the  Great.       In  the  Days  of  King  Alfred 

Lothrop,   $1.00 

Baldwin,   James. — Abraham   Lincoln      Amer.    Book   Co.,   50c 

Baldwin,    James. — ^George   Washington ......  Amer.    Book    Co.,   50c 

Brooks,   E.   S. — True  Story  of  Lincoln Lothrop,   $1.50 

Brooks,  E.  S. — ^True  Story  of  Franklin Lothrop,   $1.50 

Brooks,   E.   S. — ^True  Story  of  Washington Lothrop,   $1.50 

Brooks,   E.   S. — ^True  Story  of  Columbus Lothrop,   $1.50 

Brooks,   E.   S. — ^True  Story  of  U.  S.   Grant Lothrop,   $1.50 

Foe,   Eugenie. — iBoy  Life   of   Napoleon Lothrop,   $1.50 

(A  pleasing  introduction  to  the  life  of  Napoleon;  translated 
and  adapted  from  the  French  of  Mme.  Foa  by  E.  S.  Brooks.) 

Haaren,  J.  H.  and  Poland  A.  B. — Famous  Men  of  Rome 

University   Pub.    Co.,   50c 

Haaren,  J.  H.  and  Poland  A.  B. — Famous  Men  of  Greece.  .  .  . 

University  Puh.  Co.,   50c 
(Presents  stories  of  brave  deeds.     The  tales  are  both  legendary 
and  historic.)      Oregon  List. 

Hunter,  M.  Van  B. — ^Stories  of  Famous  Children.  .  .  .Ormsby,   $1.00 

Nansen,  F. — (Bull,   J.   B.     Fridtjof  Nansen Heath,   30c 

(The  story  briefly  told  of  Nansen's  youth;  early  youth,  man- 
hood and  his  adventures  in  the  Arctic  regions.  About  twenty 
pictures,  showing  Nansen  and  his  ship  in  Arctic  regions  add  to  tiie 
attractiveness  of  the  book.) 

Marco  Polo. — ^Travels  of  Marco  Polo;   abridged   (School  Read- 
ing)      Appleton,   50c 

Roosevelt,    T. — The    Roosevelt    Book    (Scribner    School    Read- 
ing)          Scribner,   40c 

(The    introduction    contains    a    very    good    sketch    of    President 
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Roosevelt  by  Robert  Bridges  and  among  tbe  selections  by  the 
president  himself,  are  sketches  of  Grant,  Boone  and  some  of  the 
Rough   Riders.) 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Andrews,    Jane. — ^Ten    Boys    Who    Lived    on    the    Road    from 

Long   Ago   to   Now    Ginn,   5  0c 

Baldwin,   James. — ^Thirty   More   Famous   Stories   Retold 

Amer.  Book  Co.,   50c 

Tappan,    E.    M. — Elizabeth,    Queen   of   England.      In   the    Days 

of    Queen    Elizabeth     Lothrop,   $1.00 

Franklin,  Benjamin. — 'Autobiography  of  Franklin's  Life  from 
the  point  where  the  biography  ends;  drawn  chiefly  from 
his    letters;    with    notes.       (Riverside    Literature    Series.) 

Houghton,   40c 
(Not   only  one  of   the  most   widely   read   and   readable   books   in 
our  language  but  has  had  the  distinction  of  enriching  the   litera- 
ture  of   nearly   every  other.     Bigelow.) 

Lincoln,    A. — Schurz,    Carl;     Abraham    Lincoln.         (Riverside 

Literature    Series.)     Houghton,   40c 

Joan    oif    Arc. — ^Andrew    Lang.      The    Story    of    Joan    of    Arc. 

(Children's    Heroes    Series) Button,   50c 

Kelly,  M.   D. — ^Raleigh,  Sir  Walter.     Story  of  Walter  Raleigh. 

(Children    Heroes   Series)     Button,   50c 

Scudder,  H.  E. — Washington.     George  Washington;   an  histor- 
ical biography.    (Riverside  Literature   Series)  .  .Houghton,   40c 
(One    of   the   best   lives    of   Washington   for   young    readers   and 
among  the  best  of  the  one  volume  lives  of  Washington  for  read- 
ers  of   any   age.      Larned.) 

Tappan,    E.    M. — William    the    Conquerer.      In     the     Bays     of 

William  the  Conqueror    Lothrop,   $1.00 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Alcott,  L.  M. — Life  and  Letters  of  Louisa  May  Alcott;    edited 

hy    E.    B.    Cheney    Little,   $1.50 

(Home  life  of  the  author  of  Little  Women;    her  experiences   as 
an  army  nurse,  struggles  as  an  author,  etc.     N.  Y.) 

Barnes,    Jas. — Hero   of   Erie Appleton,   $1.00 

(The   story   of    Commodore   Perry's   Victory.) 

Custer,  Elizabeth. — ^Boy  General.      (Scribner  School  Reading.) 

(The   Life   of   Major   George   Custer.) Scribner,   50c 

Abbott,  J.  S.   C. — Crockett.     Bavid  Crockett Bodd,   75c 

Goldsmith. — Irving    Washington.       Oliver    Goldsmith;     ed.    by 

H.    E.    Coblentz.       (Heath's    English    Classics)  ...  .Heath,   50c 
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Mabie,  H.  W. — Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know.Doubleday,  $1.50 

Muhlbach,   Louise. — Marie  Antoinette  and  Her  Son.  .  Appleton,  $1.00 

Napoleon. — ^Hathaway,    E.    V.      Napoleon,    the   Little    Oorsican. 

(Little   Lives   of   Great   Men.) Rand,   50c 

Wright,    H.    C. — Children's    Stories    in    American    Literature. 

(Scribner  School  Reading)    2   Vols Scribner,  ea.   50c 

Riis,    Jacob. — Making    of   an    American.       (Macmillan's   Stand- 
ard Library)    Grosset,   50c 

(An  attractive  autobiography  of  a  very  interesting  life.  Child- 
ren will  become  greatly  interested  in  the  book  if  it  is  read  aloud 
to   them.) 


History, 


SECOND    GRADE. 

Davis. — Stories   of   the   United   States Educ.    Pub.   Co.,   40c 

(Colonial  life.      Well  illustrated.) 

Dawes. — ^Stories  of  Our  Country;   Vol.  1  and  2  Educ.  Pub.  Co.   40c 

Dodge,  N.   S. — ^Stories  of  American  History Lee,   30c 

(Stories   of   Colonial   and   Revolutionary   times,   very   straightfor- 
wardly told.) 

Welsh. — Colonial  days    Educ.   Pub.   Co.,   40c 

(Written  in  a  very  simple  style.     Illustrated  by  Olive  M.  Long.) 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES. 

Bass,   Florence. — Stories  of  Pioneer  Life  For  Young  Readers. 

Heath,   5uc 
(Coming  of  the  white  man — Marquette,   Hunters,   Daniel   Boone, 
Flat  boats,   Block  houses  and   forts,   Down   the   Ohio,   Frances   Slo- 
cum,  Lincoln.)      Oregon. 

Eggleston,    Edward. — First   Book    in   American    History 

Amer.  Book  Co.,   60c 
(Exceptionally   good    introduction   to    American   history.      Dwells 
on   the   important   periods  as   represented     in     the    lives     of    great 
men.)      Larned. 

Eggleston,  Edward. — Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

(Eciectic  Reading)    Amer.   Book  Co.,   50c 

Gordy,    W.    F. — American    Leaders    and    Heroes;    a    prelimin- 
ary  text-book    in   United    States   History Scribner,    60c 

(An  historical  reader  which  makes  prominent  the  personal  traits 
of  the  leaders.)      Oregon. 
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Husted,  OVE.   H. — Stories   of   Indian   Children 

Public  School  Pub.  Co.,   40c 

Pratt,  Mara  L. — ^Stories  of   Colonial  Children  Educ.   Pub.   Co.,   40c 

Snedden,    G.   S. — ^Docas;    the   Indian    Boy   of   Santa   Clara.... 

Heath,   45c 

Stone,    G.    L.    and    Fickett,    M.    G. — 'Every    Day    Life    in    the 

Colonies    Heath,   40c 

(Early   customs   described   in   simple   form.) 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Carver    and    Pratt. — ^^Our    Fatherland Educ.    Pub.    Co.,   50c 

Button,    M.    B. — Little    Stories    of    France.       (Eclectic    Read- 
ings)      Amer.    Book    Co.,   40c 

(Useful  supplement  to  geographical  work.  This  volume  is  de- 
voted chiefly  to  stories  of  the  makers  of  French  history.)  Oregon 
list. 

Button,  M.  B. — (Little  stories  of  Germany   (Eclectic  Readings) 

Amer.  Book  Co.,  40c 
(Separate  stories  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  connected  account 
of  the  history  of  Germany,  beginning  with  the  mythological  heroes 
and  extending  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  There  are  stories  of  the  great 
masters  of  music  and  painting  as  well  as  of  kings  and  warriors, 
of  the  invention  of  printing,  as  well  as  of  the  conquest  of  land.) 

FIFTH    AND    SIXTH    GRADES. 

Blaisdell    and    Ball. — Short    Stories    from    American    History. 

Ginn,   40c 

Blaisdell    and    Ball. — ^Stories    from    English    History.  .  .  .Ginn,   50c 

Blaisdell    and    Ball. — ^Hero    Stories    from    American    History. 

Ginn,   50c 

Hart,  A.  B. — ^Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revoution 

(Source   Reader   No.    2) Macmillan,   50c 

Hart,  A.   B. — iHow  Our  Grandfathers  Lived Macmillan,   50c 

(Source  Reader  No.   3.) 

Humphrey,  F.  A. — How  New  England  Was  Made.  .Lothrop,   $1.25 

Jenks,  A.   E. — ^^Childhood   of  Ji-Shib,   the  Ojibwa.  ..  .Atkinson,   60c 

Johnonnot,   James. — iStories   of   Our   Country.  .Amer.  Book  Co.,   40c 
(The   stories  are   of  various  periods,   from   that   of   colonization 
through  the  war   of   1812.     They  still   remain  standard  literature 
for  'Children.) 

Lovering. — Stories  of  New  York Educ.  Pub.   Co.,   50c 

Lodge   and   Roosevelt. — /Hero    Tales   from    American    History. 

Century,  $1.50 
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McMurry. — ^Pioneer    Stories    of    the    Mississippi   Valley 

Public  School  Pub.   Co.,   50c 

St.  Nicholas. — Indian  Stories;    retold  from  St.  Nicholas 

Century,   65c 

St.   Nicholas. — Colonial   Stories;    retold   from   St.   Nicholas.  .  .  . 

Century,   65c 

St.   Nicholas. — Civil   War   Stories;    retold   from   St.   Nicholas.. 

Century,   65c 

St.  Nicholas. — Revolutionary  Stories;    retold  from  St.  Nicholas 

Century,   65c 

Tappan,    E.    M. — Our    Country's    Story Houghton,   65c 

Wright,     H.     M. — ^Children's    Stories     of    American    Progress. 

(Scribner    School    reading)     Scribner,   50c 

(The  development  of  the  country  in  resources,  territorial  ex- 
tension, etc.) 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Arnold,  E.  J. — 'Stories  of  Ancient  People.  .  .  .Amer.   Book  Co.,   50c 
(Brief  sketches,    with   salient   points   in   the   national   characters 
of    the    Egyptians,    Assyrians,    Phoenicians,    Hebrews,    Modes    and 
Persians.)      Oregon. 

Author  anon. — ^Famous  adventures   and  prison  escapes  in  the 

Civil   War    Century,   $1.50 

Clarke,    Michael. — Story    of    Caesar.       (Eclectic    Readigs)  .... 

Amer.   Book   Co.,   45c 
(A  readable  sketch  of  Roman  history  in  Caesar's  time  with  em- 
phasis on  his  character  and  victories.)      Oregon. 

Eastman,    Charles. — 'Indian    Boyhood McClure,   $1.50 

(Dr.  Eastman  is  at  the  same  time  a  cultured  gentleman  and  a 
Sioux  Indian.  Until  at  the  age  of  about  fifteen,  he  lived  the  life 
of  the  "wild  Sioux"  in  the  Northwest,  and  he  tells  the  story  of 
this  life,  vigorously  and  with  much  feeling.  It  is  the  inside  view 
of  the  education,  sports,  games,  worship,  hardships  and  pleasures 
of   Indian   boyhood  of   thirty   or   forty   years   ago.)      Prentice. 

Harris,   Joel  C — ^Stories  of   Georgia Amer.    Book    Co.,   40c 

Hart,  A.  B. — .Romance  of  the  Civil  War  (Source  Book  No.  4) 

Macmillan,   60c 

Johnson,  iRossiter. — ^War   of    1812 iDodd,    Mead,   $1.50 

Kieffer,  H.  M. — Recollections  of  a  Drummer  Boy.  .Houghton,   $1.50 

Scott,    Sir   Walter. — ^Tales   of   a    Grandfather.      (Standard   Lit- 
erature Series)    University  Pub.   Co.,   30c 

Starr,     Frederic. — American     Indians.  (Ethno-Geographical 

reader)     Heath,   45c 
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Some  Reference  Books  Useful  for  the  Teacher. 


Bryant,  Sarah  Cone. — ^Stories  to  tell  to  Children.  .Houghton,  $1.50 
(The  author,  herself  a  very  successful  story  teller,  here  gives  a 
few  practical  suggestions  for  the  telling  of  the  story.  The  book 
includes  a  number  of  stories  adapted  by  the  author  for  use  in  the 
school  room.) 

ClO'dd,  Edward — Story  of  Primitive  Man.      (Library  of  Useful 

Stories.)      Appleton,   35c 

(Useful  for  the  teacher  who  may  be  called  upon  to  supplement 
the  knowledge  gained   from  the  books   for  children.     Oregon.) 

Emery,  M.  S. — How  to  Enjoy  Pictures;   with  a  special  chapter 

on  pictures  in  the  school  room  by  Stella  Skinner,  Prang,   $1.50 
(A  modest  book  addressed  to  readers  without  special  art  train- 
ing.    It  seeks  to  show,  through  suggestive  comments  on  a  number 
of  typical  examples,  how  to  get  pleasure  and  profit  from  pictures. 
Useful  for  the  teachers  of  all  grades.)      Pittsburgh. 

Fairbanks,    H.    W. — ^Home    Geography    for    Primary     Grades. 

Educ.   Pub.    Co.,   60c 
(Suggestive  for  the  teacher  as  an  introduction  to  geography.) 

Hickson,  ,S.  J. — ^Story  of  Life  in  the  Seas.      (Library  of  useful 

Stories.)     Appleton,   35c 

(Compact,    clear,    interesting    information.) 

Harper,  C.  A. — One  hundred  fifty  gymnastic  games;    compiled 
by  members  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics $1.50 

(A  splendid  book  for  country  schools  and  for  all  schools  in 
which  gymnastic  work  is  given,  or  supervision  extended  over  the 
play  ground.  Directions  for  playing  indoor  and  out  door  games 
useful  as  gymnastic  exercises.     (Simple  and   practical.     Oregon.) 

Holton,  M.  A.  and  Kimball,  Eugenia. — Games,  seat  work  and 

sense    training    exercises Flanagan,   40c 

(A  variety  of  educative  exercises  to  cultivate  attention  and 
concentration.  Games  for  the  school  room  and  seat  work  along 
industrial  lines.     Oregon.) 

Hodge,    C.    F. — ^Nature    Study    and    Life Ginn,   $1.50 

(A  splendid  book  for  the  teacher  as  an  aid  to  the  introduction 
of  nature  study  into  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is 
for  the  teacher  of  younger  classes  not  for  pupils.  It  is  a  guide  to 
nature  study  in  its  best  sense  and  is  free  from  the  effeminization 
which  is  so  often  apparent  in  nature  study  books.     Wyer.) 

Sage,    Elizabeth    and    Cooley,    A.    M. — Occupations    for    Little 

Fingers Scritbner,   $1.00 

(Raffia  work,  sewing,  paper  cutting  and  folding,  modeling, 
weaving,  beadwork,  crocheting  and  knitting,  etc.  A  manual  for 
grade  teachers.) 

Salisbury,  Grace  and  Beckwith. — ^Index  to  Short  Stories.  .Row,   5  0c 
(Arranged   under   such   headings   as   a  teacher   is   likely  to   need 
in  seeking  material  for  story  telling.) 
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Directory  of  Publishers  of  Books  Listed  in 
This  Catalogue. 


Atkinson.^Atkinson,   Mentzer   &    Grover,    22  3-225    Washington   St., 

Chicago. 
Appleton. — ^D.     Appleton     &     Co.,     2  9-35     West     32  nd     St.,     New 

York 'City. 

Amer.  Book  Co.-^American  Book  Co.,  100  Washington  Square, 
New  York  City. 

Baker.— Baker,   Taylor  Co.,    33-37    East   17th   St.,   New   York   City. 

Bobbs,  M. — Bobbs,  Merrill  Co.,  9-11  West  Washington  St.,  In- 
dianapolis Ind. 

Bradley. — Milton  Bradley  Co.,   49   Willow  St.,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Burt. — ^A.  L.  Burt  &  Co.,  52   Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 

Century. — Century  Co.,   Union   Square,   New  York   City. 

Crowell. — T.  Y.  Crowell,   42  6-428  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

De  Wolfe. — De  Wolfe,  Fiske  &  Co.,  361  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Dodd. — Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  3  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Doubleday. — ^Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  133-137  East  16th  St.,  New 
York   City. 

Dutton. — ^E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  31  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Educ.  Pub.  Co., — Educational  Publishing  Co.,  18  East  18th  St., 
New  York. 

Estes. — Dana,  Estes  &   Co.,   208-218   Summer  iSt.,   Boston. 

Flanagan. — A.    Flanagan,    2  66-268    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 

Ginn. — ^Ginn   &   Co.,    2  9    Beacon   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Globe. — Globe  School  Book  Co.,   315  Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago,  111. 

Harper. — Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

Heath. — D.   C.   Heath   &   Co.,   2  78-388   Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 

Henley. — Noman   Henley  &   Co.,    132   Nassau   St.,   New   York. 

Holt. — Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  34  E.  West  33  St.,  New  York  City. 

Houghton. — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,   4  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lane. — John  Lane  Co.,   110-114  West   23rd   St.,   New  York  City. 

Lothrop. — Lrothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,   93  Federal  St.,   Boston. 

Little. — Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  2  54  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Longmans. — Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  91-93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
MoClure. — McClure  &  Co.,   44-60  East  2  3rd  St.,  New  York  City. 
MoClurg. — A.    C.   McClurg   &   Co.,    215-231   Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago. 
MacmiUan. — ^The  Macmillan  Co.,   66   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Perry. — Perry,  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Merrill. — ^C.   E.   Merrill   Co.,   44-60  East   23rd   St.,   New   York   City. 
Morse.— ^The  Morse  Co.,   31   Union  Square,  New  York   City. 
Ormsby. — Frank,   Earl,  Ormsby  &  Co.,   358   Dearborn  St.,   Chicago. 
Page. — Li.   C.   Page  &   Co.,   200   Summer   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Prang. — ^Prang   Educational    Pub,    Co.,    113    University   Place,    New 

York  City. 
Pub.    Sch.   Pub.    Co. — Public   School   Publishing    Co.,    Bloomington, 

Illinois. 
Putnam. — G.  P.   Putnam  &  Sons,   2  7-29  West  2  3rd  St.,  New  York. 
Rand. — Rand,   McNally  &   Co.,    160-174   Adams   St.,   Chicago,   111. 
Scribner. — Charles  Scribner's  Sons,   153-157  Fiftn  Ave.,  New  York 
Silver. — Silver,   Burdett  &  Co.,   85   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Small.— iSmall,  Maynard   &   Co.,   15   Beacon  St.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Stokes. — ^F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  333-341   4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Univ.  Pub. — University  Publishing  Co.,   2  7-2  9   West  23rd  St.,   New 

York    City. 
Univ.   of   Chi.    Press. — University   of    Chicago   Press,    58th    St.    and 

Ellis  Ave.,   Chicago. 
Wanie. — Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,   36  East  22nd   St.,  New  York. 
Wilde.— W.   A.   Wilde,    192    Michigan   St.,   Chicago. 

Most  of  the  volumes  listed  herein  appear  in  the  list  of  the 
Public  School  Library  Commission  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Company  at  the  reduced  prices  in- 
dicated   in   the   Library    Commission's   catalogue. 
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Commencement  Items 


The  annual  Commencement  exercises  opened  with  the  Bacca- 
laureate sermon  delivered  Sunday  afternoon,  June  seventh,  by  the 
Rt.  Reverend  James  McGolrick,  Bishop  of  Duluth.  The  subject 
"Education  and  Morality"  was  especially  appropriate  and  was 
treated  with  the  characteristic  sincerity  and  learned  thoughtfulness 
so  familiar  to  all  who  know  the  good  Bishop.  The  school  is  grate- 
ful indeed  to  him  for  his  kindly  service. 

A  delightful  and  most  successful  feature  of  commencement 
week,  was  the  dramatization  of  Tennyson's  "The  Falcon,"  and 
several  scenes  from  McCarthy's  "If  I  Were  King."  In  the  latter. 
Miss  Vivian  Burrell  interpreted  a  most  convincing  and  fascinating 
Francois  Villon,  Miss  Ruby  Harris,  a  fair  Lady  Catherine,  in- 
deed, while  Miss  Nellie  Anderson  well  earned  the  generous  ap- 
plause accorded  her.  All  the  participants  deserve  great  praise 
for  the  excellent  work  done,  which  they  attribute  in  large  measure 
to  the  valuable  coaching  of  Miss  Long  of  the  English  department, 
under  whose  direction  the  double  number  was  staged.  Three 
performances  were  given,  one  on  Monday  afternoon,  June  8th,  for 
the  Seniors  of  the  local  High  School,  who  were  guests  of  the 
class,  the  other  two,  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  when  relatives 
and  friends  were  entertained. 

The  Commencement  address  was  delivered  Thursday  morning, 
June  11th,  by  Dr.  Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  Professor  of  Sociology 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  theme  "A  Citizen  of  Zion." 
The  breadth  of  view  and  keen  insight  into  sociological  conditions 
that  characterize  all  the  published  work  of  Dr.  Ross,  together  with 
his  simple  directness  and  charm  of  manner,  made  the  occasion  a 
rare  treat  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  him.  Through 
the  increasing  complexity  of  ethical  and  moral  conditions  incident 
to  the  industrial  and  social  development  of  nations,  he  traced  the 
abstraction  of  motive  and  end  of  motive  from  the  personal  and 
specific  to  the  class  and  general  public. 

Simple  was  the  task  for  the  citizen  of  Zion  in  days  of  old  to 
guard  against  the  harm  his  own  hand  or  word  might  do  his  neigh- 
bor, compared  with  the  motives  that  must  govern  him  today,  in 
the  corporate,  far-reaching  and  complicated  mechanism  of  society, 
of  which  he  is  a  part  and  for  whose  stewardship  he  must  give  an 
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aocount.  The  clear  and  masterly  way  in  which  Dr.  Ross  handled 
the  abtruse  theme  and  the  logical  and  reasonable  deductions  he 
left  with  his  hearers,  were  beyond  any  tribute  save  that  of  deep- 
felt  appreciation,  hearty  admiration  and  an  honest  resolution  for 
more  thoughtful  living. 

The  most  delightful  event  of  the  Commencement  season  and 
of  tile  entire  year,  was,  as  it  has  been  in  preceding  years,  the 
annual  reception  to  the  Senior  Class  and  Faculty  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Washburn.  It  is  an  occasion  which  every  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  and  Faculty  anticipates  and  remembers  with  peculiar  pleas- 
ure. On  Friday  evening,  June  5,  between  eight  and  eleven  o'clock 
their  beautiful  home  at  Hunter's  Park  was  the  radiating  center 
of  a  hospitality  and  good  cheer  such  as  is  to  be  experienced  no 
where  else.  With  music  and  delightfully  informal  excursions 
about  the  house,  the  evening  passed  all  too  soon  and  another  red 
letter  day  was  numbered  with  the  past. 

The  Annual  Alumnae  Banquet  was  held  at  Washburn  Hall  on 
P'riday  evening,  June  8th.  The  largest  number  that  has  ever  at- 
tended one  of  these  banquets  was  present  and  it  is  also  safe  to 
assert  that  none  has  been  more  enjoyable.  Miss  Violet  E.  Robin- 
son, '06,  as  president  of  the  association,  was  toast  mistress,  a  posi- 
tion which  she  filled  in  a  very  charming  manner.  Toasts  were 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Washburn,  President  Bohannon  and  Miss 
Nichols,  President  of  the  iSenior  Class.. 

Officers  of  the  Alumnae  Association  for  the  next  year  are: 
Helen  Shaver,  President,  Nina  Nichols,  Secretary,  and  Flora  Chis- 
holm.  Treasurer. 

The  school  was  very  glad  to  contribute  somewhat  to  the 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  the  County  Superintendents  of  the 
State  who  held  a  two-days'  session  in  the  city  on  June  9th  and 
10th.  Their  forenoon  session  on  June  10th  was  held  at  the 
Normal  School  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  class 
day  exercises  of.  the  Senior  Class.  In  the  evening  they  were  the 
guests  of  the  school  at  a  banquet  at  Washburn  Hall,  when  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  talks  were  given  by  Bishop  McGolrick,  Mr. 
Washburn,  Hon.  C.  B.  Miller,  Supt.  Julius  Boraas  of  Goodhue 
County,  and  Cnarlotte  M.  Knudson  of  Otter  Tail  County.  The 
school  hopes  that  tne  visiting  Superintendents  enjoyed  their  all  too 
brief  stay  in  the  city  and  wishes  to  assure  them  of  its  own 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  extend  to  them  its  hospitality. 
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Vacation  Notes 


Vacation  breezes,  as  usual,  have  scattered  Faculty  and  pupils 
to  all  points  of  the  compass,  in  search  of  rest  and  recreation.  Miss 
Palmer  with  her  mother  is  spending  the  summer  in  Europe.  Miss 
Carey  also  is  enjoying  a  summer  tour  through  England,  Germany 
and  1*  ranee,  under  direction  of  the  University  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Travel.  A  card  from  her  describes  the  charm  of  quaint  old  Heidel- 
burg  and  her  own  enjoyment  of  the  picturesque  Rhine.  Miss 
Home,  Miss  Shoesmith  and  Miss  Long  are  passing  the  summer  at 
their  respective  homes  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Kansas.  Miss  Robert- 
son is  enjoying  a  western  trip  and  climbing  the  Rockies  in  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Strong  with  his  family,  occupied  a  cottage  at  Deerwood 
for  a  part  of  July,  but  he  is  now  back  for  the  second  six  weeks 
of  work  in  the  summer  session. 

Summer  is  so  delightful  in  Duluth  that  many  people  prefer 
her  familiar  charms  rather  than  fly  to  others  that  they  know 
not  of,  so  we  find  Dr.  Kline  raising  the  finest  garden  truck  in  the 
country,  and  Miss  Quilliard  extending  delightful  hospitality  at  her 
charming  home  in  Lakeside.  Mrs.  Lyons,  also,  after  conducting 
the  Model  School  in  connection  with  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
summer  session,  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  vacation  in  the 
city.  On  account  of  the  continuous  session  Miss  Pettingill  will 
remain  at  Washburn  Hall  throughout  the  summer. 


Other  News 


There  is  to  be  but  one  change  in  the  membership  of  the 
Faculty  for  the  year  1908-1909.  Miss  Doell,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  Model  School,  has  resigned  to 
take  charge  of  the  Art  work  in  the  City  schools  and  is  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Anna  Beiswenger,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  more  recently  a  teacher  in  Miss  Mittleberger's 
school   at  Cleveland. 

The  first  six  weeks  of  the  regular  summer  term  have  ended 
and  the  work  of  the  second  half  has  begun.  The  registration  for 
the  first  half  was  one  hundred  sixty  while  that  for  the  remaining 
six  weeks  is  but  little  more  than  fifty.  The  total  enrolment  for 
the  term  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  former  summer 
sessions  and  the  general  average  of  ability  and  application  of 
students  superior  to   that  of  any  other  year.      It  is   proba;ble   that 
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the   attendance  of   the  second   half   of   the   term   would   have   been 
greater  if  the  work  had  not  been  offered  on  a  six  weeks  basis. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  demand  for 
review  courses  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  This  summer  no 
student  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  review  work  and  only  one 
class  was  organized  for  such  work  and  that  with  a  membership 
of  only  four.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  call  for  such  work  will 
never  again  be  made. 

Miss  Post,  Miss  Van  Stone  and  Mr.  Blair  are  teaching  through- 
out the  entire  year.  Miss  Post  having  charge  of  work  in  English 
during  the  summer  term,  Miss  Van  Stone  the  classes  in 
Algebra,  Music  and  Drawing  and  Mr.  Blair  Geography,  Physiology 
and  Nature  iStudy. 

Mr.  Hubbard  has  returned  for  the  latter  half  of  the  summer 
session,  having  spent  the  preceding  six  weeks  with  his  family 
visiting   relatives   in   Indiana. 

Supt.  E.  A.  Freeman,  of  Grand  Rapids,  has  charge  of  the  class 
in  Physics  during  Mr.  Hubbard's  absence  and  of  those  in  Arith- 
metic and  Geometry.  The  work  in  History  and  Civics  during  the 
first  half  of  the  summer  session  has  been  conducted  by  Supt.  T. 
B.  Hartley  of  Brainerd,  who  is  now  relieved  by  Mr.  Strong  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  term. 

Altogether  this  has  ibeen  the  most  satisfactory  summer  ses- 
sion the  school  has  held  both  in  the  character  of  the  work  done 
and  the  enjoyment  evident  in  that  work.  One  feature  of  the 
session  that  added  greatly  to  its  inspirations  and  enjoyment  was  a 
course  of  six  lectures  delivered  in  an  interim  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion by  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Seymour  upon  the  subjects:  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, Frederick  the  Great,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  William  of  Orange.  Mr.  Seymour's 
dramatic  word  pictures  proved  a  delightful  change  from  the  rou- 
tine of  daily  recitation  and  added  a  zest  to  the  interest  along  his- 
torical and  biographical  lines. 

Miss  Dora  Eaton  who  was  for  four  years  teacher  of  House- 
hold Economy,  and  during  her  last  year  here  preceptress  of  Wash- 
burn Hall,  has  recently  been  elected  head  of  the  New  Woman's 
Hall  of  the  State  University  of  Ohio.  During  the  year  just  ending 
she  has  had  charge  of  the  departments  of  Household  Economics  at 
Mill's  College,  Oakland,   California. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Merritt,  class  1903,  was  graduated  from  Teach- 
er's College  in  June  of  this  year  and  has  been  elected  critic  teacher 
of  the  primary  department  in  the  State  Normal  iSchool  at  Aber- 
deen, S.  D.,  for  the  coming  year. 
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Cupid  seems  to  be  fairly  busy  among  the  Alumnae.  The 
number  of  his  victories  is  alarmingly  large  and  shows  no  signs  of 
being  lessened.  Within  the  last  few  months  we  have  received  an- 
nouncements 01  the  marriage  of  Miss  Bessie  Sturgis,  '05  to  Mr. 
Roberts;  of  Miss  Ethel  Wright  '06,  to  Mr.  Charles  Dodd;  of  Miss 
Florence  McLean  '05  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Wright,  and  of  Miss  Flor- 
ence Swendby  '05  to  Mr.  Geo.  Brown;  Miss  Clara  Rowe  '06  to  Mr. 
Leif  Swemummsen;   Miss  Jessie  Campbell  '06  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Church. 

Other  rumors,  also,  more  or  less  vague,  convince  us  that  the 
little  god  is  not  so  blind  as  not  to  know  merit,  though  he  is 
ruthless  in  robbing  the  profession  of  some  of  its  most  promising 
teachers. 
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Commencement  Sunday,  June  7,  1908,  at  8:30  P.  M. 


Hymn — Awake    My    Soul Handel 

Responsive  Reading The  Ninety-First  Psalm 

Response — 'Crossing   the   Bar Barnby 

Twilight Abt 

■Sextette 

Sermon — Education  and  Morality 

Rt.  Rev.  James  McGolrick,  Bishop  of  Duluth 

Soloi  and  Chorus — ^As  Pants  the  Hart..  From  Spohr's  "Crucifixion" 

Evening   Song   to   Virgin Sextette 

Misses  Guerin,  King,  Todd,  Merritt,   Hopkins,  Aiken. 
Accompanist,  Miss  Fix. 


Class  Play. 


THE   FALCON 

Alfred  Lord   Tennyson 

CAST. 

The  Count  Degli  Alberighi Neil  Loranger 

Filippo,  Count's  Foster  Brother Melinda  Lavallee 

The  Lady  Giovanna Ruby  Harris 

Elizabetta,  The  Count's  Nurse Lucy  Wiseman 

SYNOPSIS. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  story  Ser  Federigo  was  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Lady  Giovanna,  but  family  prejudice  re- 
quired her  to  marry  his  Rival. 

iSer  Federigo,  after  lavishing  his  fortune  upon  Lady  Giovanna, 
lived  in  poverty  and  seclusion,  taking  for  his  constant  companion  a 
falcon,   of  rare   worth. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Lady  Giovanna  returns  to  her 
castle  which  is  within  view  of  Ser  Federigo's  cottage. 

"Annie    Laurie"    Arranged 

Sextette. 
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SCENES   FROM    "IF   I   WERE   KING" 
McCarthy 


OAST. 

Louis  XI Nellie  Anderson 

Francois  Villon Vivian   Burrell 

Lady   Katherine Ruby    Harris 

Herald  of  Duke  of  Burgundy Nina  Nichols 

Tristan    Mamie   Wakelin 

Attendants 

Opal  Wiltse,  Ina  Martin,  Eva  Hathaway,  Emily  Ray,  Florence 

Nelson. 

Scene  I — Fircone  Tavern,   France. 

Scene  H — King's  Garden 

Scene   HI — The  same. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Louis  XI,,  in  order  that  he  might  know  the  spirit  of  his  people, 
made  a  practice  of  frequenting  in  disguise  the  _dens  and  by-ways  of 
Paris.  In  Scene  1  he  meets  Francois  Villon,  a  leading  spirit 
among  the  habitues  of  the  place,  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
beauty  of  Lady  Katherine. 

Because  of  a  duel  with  the  Grand  Constable,  Villon  is  im- 
prisoned, drugged  and  carried  to  court  where  he  is  made  Grand 
Constable.  To  further  satisfy  this  spirit  of  malign  sport,  the 
King  bids  Lady  Katherine  take  her  appeal  for  the  life  of  Villon 
to  the  new  Grand   Constable. 


Commencement  Day  Exercises. 


PROGRAM. 


Chorus — O    Lord    Most    Merciful Concone 

Responsive    Reading The    Thirty-Fourth    Psalm 

Response From    Morning   Invitation 

Chorus — Wiegenlied J.    S.    jb'rank 

Address — A  Citizen  of  Zion Professor  E.  A.  Ross 

Chorus — ^Fairyland    Waltz Veazie 

Presentation  of  Diplomas Hon.  J.   C.  Wise 

Sextette. 

(a)  All  Through  the  Night Welsh  Melody 

(b)  Good    Night     Abt 
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Graduates 


Class  of  1903. 

Name.                                                Postoffice.  State. 

Bessie  Emily    (Bowman)    Jones.  .Duluth Minn. 

Helen  Emily  Bowyer Minneapolis    Minn. 

Amanda  Ellefson    Duluth    Minn. 

Agnes    Rebecca   Holt Duluth    Minn. 

Esther  Levy Minneapolis    Minn. 

Willena  Marshall    Duluth    Minn. 

Elizabeth  Merritt   Aberdeen   S.  D. 

Class  of  1904. 

Mary   Sayles    (Bartlett)    Rumsey   Duluth    Minn. 

Irene  Buswell    Winona    Minn. 

Blanche    May   iCoulter Duluth    Minn. 

Ella     (Deetz)     Palmer Duluth    Minn. 

Catherine  Farrell    Duluth    Minn. 

Leora  Pearl    (Penton)    Smith.  .  .  .  Grand   Rapids Minn. 

Ora  Margaret  Hathaway Deceased   July,    1907 

Mary  Alphade  Herrell Grand   Rapids Minn. 

Anna  C.  Johnson Doran     Minn. 

Kathryn  Lou  Joyce Duluth    Minn. 

Minda  Juliana  Knutson Duluth    Minn. 

Alma  Kruschke    Duluth    Minn. 

Dorothy   Katherine   Kuhns Bellingham    Wash. 

Clara    (Laughton)   Kilpatrick.  .  .  .Biwabik    Minn. 

Fanny  Beulah  Lippitt Duluth    Minn. 

Ella  Vera  Mason Duluth    Minn. 

Florence   (McLean)   Wright Fergus   Falls    Minn. 

Jane  Elizabeth  Murray Duluth    Minn. 

Jennie  Marie  Myers V^irginia    Minn. 

Carrie    May    Neff Duluth    Minn. 

Frances  Ida  Maud  Neff Duluth    Minn. 

Mary  Lucy  O'Keefe Duluth    Minn. 

Emma  Laurentia  Olson Duluth    Minn. 

Clara   Mildred   Somerville Virginia    Minn. 

Florence  May  (Swendby)  Brown      Hibbing    Minn. 

Grace   Lavinia  Thompson Virginia    Minn. 

Hattie    Yager    Duluth    Minn. 
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Class  of  1905. 

Emma  C.  Anderson Litchfield    Minn. 

Olive  Russell  Colbratli Hibbing Minn. 

Alice    Hix   Conklin Duliith    Minn. 

Ida  Doran    Hibbing    Minn. 

Eva   Bell   Dysslin    Seattle    Wash. 

Adelaide    M.    Eaton Hibbing    Minn. 

Nanna   Einarson    Dulivth    Minn. 

Mrs.    Bessie    Giddings Adolph    Minn. 

Esther  Harris    Superior    Wis. 

Hilda    J.    Jorstad Duluth    Minn. 

Minnie   Perttula    Ely    Minn. 

Irene   Emily   Reau Duluth    Minn. 

Gertrude    M.    Schiller Duluth    Minn. 

Gladys    Shaw     Duluth    Minn. 

Myrtle    M.    Stark Two  Harbors    Minn. 

Eva    Blanche    Stevenson Clark    S.  D. 

Bessie  Ellen  (Sturgis)  Roberts.  .  .  Royalton     Minn. 

Class  of  1906 

Marian   R.    Berry Coleraine    Minn. 

Nina  Burbank Miles   City    Mont. 

Jessie  Cecelia    (Campbell)Church  Duluth    Minn. 

Julia    P.    Carlson Duluth    Minn. 

Olga  C.   Carlson Crystal    Falls     Mich. 

Rosabelle   M.    Carlson Bovey     Minn. 

Laura    Detert    Red    Lake    Falls Minn. 

Mildred  Frost   Portland    Ore. 

Anna   T.    Hanson Duluth    Minn. 

Esteile   Hicken    Duluth    Minn. 

Ettie  M.   Hoskins Buhl    Minn. 

Kathryn  A.   Hoyer Duluth    Minn. 

Charlotte   M.    Hughes Duluth    Minn. 

Mary  E.  Kennedy Duluth    Minn. 

Agnes    E.    Lavallee Duluth    Minn. 

May  E.  Marshall Jacksonville    Fla. 

Fanny    Mendelson    Duluth    Minn. 

Marietta   Murray    Eveleth    Minn. 

Mary  L.  Ober Duluth    Minn. 

Elizabeth    K.    O'Keefe Portland    Ore. 

Violet   E.    Robinson Duluth    Minn. 

Clara    (Rowe)    Swennumsen Rugby    N.    D. 

Anna  M.   Streed    Alexandria    Minn. 

Cora    L»ell    Schaffer Duluth    Minn. 

Margaret   E.    Shaw Duluth    M^inn. 
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Stella  Swanson    Thief    River    Falls Minn. 

Maude   A.   Talboys Chisholm    Minn. 

Tannisse   Tyler    Washington D.    C. 

Ethal    (Wright)    Dodd Superior     Wis. 

Class  of  1907. 

Name.                                                Postoffice.  State. 

*-  Mary  Blackmarr Duluth    Minn. 

^^Margaret  Braeutigan    Coeur    de    Alene Idaho 

^-  Gertrude  Brown Duluth    .^.  ...:...  .- Minn. 

i  May  Brown    /£>•••.• Soudaa    iX¥/}^:^.^. Minn. 

I  Flora    Ohisholm    .  i'^ffp^^?^. Brickton    Minn. 

^  Tessie  Dolan    Proctor    .^ Minn. 

^-  Nellie    C.    Flynn.  .  .,|,«].  .^.  - .  j.^.a  .  Duluth    Minn. 

^Amy   M.    Forbes.  .  ^(P[!K^yffA.  Werthin^mi    Minn. 

/Elsie  Gandsey   Eveleth      Minn. 

V  Theresa   B.   Hinsmann Duluth    Minn. 

<^  Ella   Holtorf    Sandstone   Minn. 

Hazel   Hopkins    Proctor   Minn. 

Genevieve  Ives    Duluth    Minn. 

'-  Irene   Keehan    Thomlson Minn. 

e.' Kathleen   D'Arcy  Kelly Duluth    Minn. 

*^  Lillie    Korthe    Fergus  Falls    Minn. 

^  Elsie    Krey    Duluth    Minn. 

"-  Ray   L.   Leland Duluth    xVIinn. 

'  Elizabeth  McDonald    Coleraine    Minn. 

-  Isabel    McLean    Duluth Minn. 

i-Marguerite    Mitchell     New  York N.  Y.-— — -  ^ 


•'Jane   Norval    ...  .^.  ....  ^ Rush    City    Minn. 

«- Laura    G.    Pepple.  .i?#^.^  .^QM-V^.  . -Saiid^feefte- Minn. 


^  Sadie  Pennington    ...'^i^fv>-$-??W .  .  Bft&in Mont. 

»  Lillie  V.    Olssen Duluth    Minn. 

Hazel    M.    Owens Lakeview    P.    O Minn. 

-   Anna    C.    Peterson Soudan    Minn. 

Louana  Phelps    Duluth    Minn.  — 

Eliza    J.    Remfry Carlton    Minn.  j^l. 

i  Etta    Robert    Duluth    Minn.  |^ 

^  Alice    E.    iSand Ashland    Wis. 

'^  Millie   R.    Shane Chisholm    Minn. 

«-  Helen   M.    Shaver Lakeview  P.  O Minn. 

^    Mamie   Stochl    Mountain  Iron    Minn. 

'    Claire  Sullivan    Proctor    Minn. 

Ell  Rose  Taylor Duluth    Minn. 

t  Sophie    Thomas     McKinley    Minn. 

•   Bessie    L.    Turnbull Hunter's  Park Minn. 

'   Leonora  J.   Ulsrud Sandstone  n vj- »_•  •  •  •   Minn. 


;? 


C.    A.    Margaret   Wolfe ^^am^A    .  .  ■^TfrT.  .  .rS  .  .  .    Idaho 
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Class  of  1908 

Nellie  Anderson    Duluth    Minn. 

Clara  Aune    Duluth    Minn. 

Eunice  Brotherton    Duluth    Minn. 

Vivian   Burrell    Duluth    Minn, 

May   F.    Carlson Soudan    Minn. 

Ella   M.    Chase.  . Bear   River    Minn. 

Elvira   Fuglseth    .  : Fertile     Minn. 

Lillian    Gowan    Duluth    Minn. 

Ruby  M.   Harris Duluth    Minn. 

Eva   M.   Hathaway Duluth    Minn. 

Bertha    Hendy    Virginia    Minn. 

Danelda  M,  Hoar Hibhing    Minn. 

Magdalene    Holmberg     Fertile     Minn. 

Florence  Levy Minneapolis    Minn. 

Julia  E.  Lilja   Duluth    Minn. 

Neil  Loranger   Duluth    Minn. 

Blanche  M.  Mallory Duluth    Minn. 

Ina   Martin    Soudan    Minn. 

Carmen    Miller    Ely    Minn. 

Florence  Nelson    Duluth    Minn. 

Nina    L.    Nichols Buhl    Minn. 

Anna   P.    Nilsen    Moose  Lake    Minn. 

Ethel    O'Connor    Two    Harbors    Minn. 

Marcia  H.  Potter Aitkin    Minn. 

Emily    Ray    Fosston   Minn. 

Rose   B.   Segelbaum Minneapolis    Minn. 

Hedwig    Stahlbusch    Duluth    Minn. 

Mary    Wakelin    Duluth    Minn. 

Grace   B.   Wasley i.  .  .  Duluth    Minn. 

Irene  Wetzler    Duluth    Minn. 

Opal    Wiltse    Hunter's  Park    Minn. 

Lucy    Wiseman     Pine  City    Minn. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION. 

Helen  M.   Shaver    (1907) President 

Nina  L.   Nichols    (19U8) iSecretary 

Flora  Chisholm    (1907) Treasurer 
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Calendar  for  1909-1910. 


Fall  Term. 


Enrolment  of  Students Tuesday,  September   7,  1909 

Class-work  begins Wednesday,  September    8,  1909 

Term  closes Wednesday,  November  24,  1909 

Winter  Term. 

Enrolment  of  Students  Tuesday,  November  30,  1909 

Class-work  begins Wednesday,  December    1,  1909 

Christmas  Holidays  begin Wednesday,  December  22,  1909 

Work  resumes Tuesday,  January    4,  1910 

Term  closes Friday,  March    4,  1910 

Spring  Term. 

Enrolment  of  Students Tuesday,  March  15,  1910 

Class-work  begins Wednesday,  March  16,  1910 

Term  closes Friday,  June    3,  1910 


Commencement  Sermon 

Rev.  J.  S.    Kirtley, 

Pastor  First  Baptist  Church, 
Duluth,  Minn. 


I  Cor.  3:9.     "We  are  laborers  together  with  God." 

While  that  body  of  very  immature  Christians  over  in 
Corinth  were  regarding  the  great  Apostle  and  several  other 
ministers,  who  had  preached  to  them,  as  rivals,  under  whose 
separate  standards  they  could  array  themselves.  He  was 
urgently  telling  them  that  they  were  fellow  laborers,  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  same  task,  and  that  they  were  also  God's 
fellow  laborers,  for  it  was  His  task  they  were  toiling  at,  the 
task  He  had  set  and  was  working  at,  that  of  correcting  and 
perfecting  human  beings  in  their  characters  and  their  lives. 
All  those  who  are  engaged  on  the  same  task,  at  any  point  or 
stage  of  the  work,  are  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  God's  co- 
laborers. 

The  great  man,  who  wrote  this,  uses  two  figures  of 
speech  to  describe  that  work.  The  first  is  the  figure  of  a 
thing  that  grows — a  plant.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
initiate  and  vitalize  certain  experiences  and  activities,  then 
water  the  plant,  that  is  tend  it  and  promote  its  unfolding  in 
the  direction  of  its  enfolded  powers.  Is  not  that  the  same  as 
saying  they  were  constructing  human  beings?  The  other 
figure  is  that  of  erecting  a  building.  It  must  be  firm  and 
perfect  on  its  foundation,  Christ;  true  in  its  material,  gold, 
silver  and  precious  stones;  conformed  to  the  ideal,  the  pat- 
tern. The  teacher  is  really  doing  the  same  thing.  We  are 
God's  fellow  laborers.  Four  things  are  to  be  said  to  you  as 
God's  co-laborers,  in  fashioning  characters  and  lives. 

First.  It  is  the  whole  character  of  the  pupil  you  are 
appointed  to  make.  It  is  not  teaching,  but  character  making, 
with  teaching  as  the  particular  method  by  which  you  achieve 
your  purpose  while  preaching  is  the  method  I  employ  in  doing 
the  same  thing.  The  nurture  of  the  home,  the  fashioning 
power  of  life's  vocation  and  the  social  employments  in  which 
they  participate  with  their  fellows  all  have  the  same  end, 
while  teaching  is  a  more  formal  and  deliberate  method  of 
achieving  it.  With  you,  the  chief  point  of  contact  with  the 
young  life  is  the  intellect,  its  faculties  of  perception  and 
memory  and  imagination  and  reasoning,  yet  it  is  a  contact 
with  the  child  himself,  the  whole  child,  through  those  facul- 
ties and  not  with   those   powers,  themselves,   for  their   own 
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sake.  Education  is  training  the  living  being  in  all  his  nature, 
beginning  with  the  intellect.  Modern  education  seems  a 
much  more  rational  and  complete  thing  than  the  education  of 
a  generation  ago.  Knowledge  and  intellectual  culture  can 
not  now  be  called  the  complete  constituents  of  an  educated 
person.  Now  we  know  that  will  power  and  the  emotions  are 
essential  in  a  person  and  that  education  is  defective  which 
does  not  train  a  child's  will  and  heart  and  ethical  and 
religious  nature.  All  of  that  is  involved  in  what  a  teacher  is 
trying  to  do.  Some  one  has  said  thaf'the  true  end  of  teach- 
ing is  one  with  the  true  end  of  life."  No  process  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  is  education  till  body  and  mind  and  power  of 
choice  and  all  involuntary  emotions  have  shared  in  the  effects 
of  that  instruction.  It  discovers  the  pupil  to  himself,  secures 
to  him  the  direction  of  himself,  meantime  works  a  correction 
of  himself.  That  means  the  growth  of  personality,  which 
comes  through  the  pupil's  reaction  on  his  environment  of 
nature,  man  and  God.  This  is  my  first  thought  for  you,  that 
you  are  training  the  whole  pupil,  keeping  in  mind  the  same 
end  that  his  life  has  in  view,  the  end  that  He  who  gave  us 
life  had  in  view. 

Second.  It  is  by  your  whole  self  that  you  train  the  whole 
child.  It  is  the  teacher  that  trains,  not  the  teacher's  intellect, 
but  the  teacher  that  has  the  intellect  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
constituting  elements  of  a  trained  person.  It  is  not  the  text 
books,  but  text  books  plus  teacher,  or  perhaps  the  converse. 
Take  the  same  books  with  pupils  of  equal  capacities  but  with 
different  teachers  and  the  difference  will  not  be  hard  to  see. 
The  teacher  embodies  in  himself  the  ideals  and  the  fruits 
and  discloses  the  processes  of  education.  The  teacher  who 
is  not  whole  is  a  curse  to  the  pupil,  the  teacher  with  arrested 
or  defective  or  deformed  development,  one  for  instance  with 
a  good  intellect,  but  a  perverse  will  or  affections,  or  one  with 
a  good  conscience  but  a  habitually  defective  judgment,  or 
an  unsteady  will.  It  takes  a  whole  teacher  to  train  a  whole 
child,  for  the  contact  of  person  with  person  is  the  method 
of  education. 

Third.  You  are  training  the  whole  person  with  your 
whole  personality  by  bringing  the  wholeness  of  truth  to  it. 
A  school  is  an  instrument  for  localizing  the  universal.  Every 
fact  you  impart  has  truth  behind  it,  as  its  rational  explana- 
tion, and  every  truth  has  God  or  man  or  nature,  or  all  of 
them,  behind  it.  Tennyson  says  that  if  he  could  pluck  the 
little  flower  out  of  its  cranny  and  could  know  that  flower  in 
all  of  its  ramifying  relationships  of  causes  and  sequences,  he 
would  know  all  about  God  and  man.    Great  truths  and  forces 
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are  localized  in  that  flower.  The  teacher  must  be  conscious 
of  the  universals  and  must  put  the  child  in  conscious  posses- 
sion of  them. 

Fourth — You  are  bringing  that  whole  child  out  into  a 
fellowship  with  the  illimitable  and  into  the  use  of  what  has 
been  brought  to  him  for  wide  interests.  It  universalizes  the 
local.  They  live  in  one  place  for  all  places.  They  are  to 
follow  truth  out  and  find  their  appreciation  of  nature,  their 
fellowship  with  God  and  their  ministry  to  other  lives. 

There  is  exhaustless  exhilaration  in  the  thought  that  you 
are  God's  co-laborers  in  your  work.  You  are  thinking  His 
thoughts,  feeling  His  heart  throb,  touching  elbows  with  Him. 

Cultivate  the  sense  of  fellowship  with  God,  make  it 
intelligent.  Get  His  aim.  Take  on  His  purpose.  Work  on 
His  plans.  Let  Him  lead  you  into  the  use  of  His  methods. 
Get  His  power.  It  is  personal  and  is  adapted  to  you,  for  you 
are  a  person,  working  side  by  side  with  Him.  Let  Him  take 
you  through  His  processes.  Look  forward  toward  His  per- 
fections to  be  realized  in  yourself  and  in  every  boy  and  girl 
whom  you  will  seek  to  train. 


Commencement  Day 


The  Commencement  address  was  delivered  Thursday 
morning,  June  10th,  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University  on  the  subject,  "The  Call  of  the 
Century."  The  seating  capacity  of  the  Assembly  Room  could 
not  accommodate  the  numbers  who  wished  to  hear  Dr. 
Jordan  and  many  stood.  Dr.  Jordan  spoke  of  the  increasing 
complexity  of  life  in  this  century  and  of  the  great  work  and 
development  still  to  be  accomplished.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
need  of  the  century  for  educated  men  and  spoke  of  the  great 
opportunities  offered  to  the  man  who  can  be  used.  He  also 
called  attention  to  the  numerous  ways  in  which  women  can 
aid  in  the  great  work  of  the  century  and  it  was  in  every 
way  a  most  excellent  and  inspiring  address. 

President  Bohannon  made  a  short  address  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  and  introduced  Hon.  Karl  Mathie, 
the  Resident  Director  of  St.  Cloud,  who  presented  the  di- 
plomas. Mr.  Mathie's  brief  address  to  the  graduates  was 
singularly  interesting  and  appropriate. 
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Selections  from 
President  David  Starr  Jordan's  Address 


Compared  with  the  centuries  that  are  past,  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  in  its  broad  outlines  will  be  like  the  rest.  It 
will  be  selfish,  generous,  careless,  devoted,  fatuous,  efficient, 
but  these  traits  it  sems  to  me  must  stand  out  above  all 
others,  and  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  century  has 
knovvn.  The  Twentieth  Century  will  be  strenuous,  complex 
and  democratic. 

Strenuous  it  must  be,  as  we  can  all  see,  and  we  have  to 
thank  the  young  man  of  the  Twentieth  Century  who  gave  us 
the  watchword  of  the  strenuous  life.  Our  century  has  a  host 
of  things  to  do,  bold  things,  noble  things  tedious  things, 
difficult  things,  enduring  things.  It  has  only  a  hundred  years 
to  do  them  in  and  eight  of  these  years  are  gone  already. 
We  must  be  up  and  bestir  ourselves.  If  we  are  called  to 
help  in  this  work,  there  is  no  place  for  an  idle  minute.  Idle 
men  and  idle  women  no  doubt  will  cumber  our  way,  for  there 
are  many  v/ho  have  never  heard  of  the  work  to  do,  many 
who  will  never  know  that  there  has  been  a  new  century. 
These  the  century  will  pass  by  with  the  gentle  tolerance  she 
shows  to  clams  and  squirrels,  but  on  those  of  us  whose  life 
she  claims  she  will  lay  heavy  burdens  of  duty. 

As  the  century  is  strenuous  so  will  it  be  complex.  The 
applications  of  science  have  made  the  great  world  small, 
while  every  part  of  it  has  grown  insistent.  As  the  earth  has 
shrunk  to  come  within  our  grasp  so  has  our  own  world  ex- 
panded to  receive  it.  "My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,"  and  to 
this  kingdom  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  earth  now  send 
their  ambassadors.  Each  of  us  has  to  render  a  decision,  to 
say  yes  or  no,  a  hundred  times  when  our  grandfathers  were 
called  upon  a  single  time.  We  must  say  yes  or  no  to  our 
neighbors'  theories  or  plans  or  desires,  and  whoever  lives  or 
has  lived  or  may  yet  live  in  any  land  or  on  any  island  of  the 
sea  has  become  our  neighbor.  Through  modern  civilization 
we  are  coming  into  our  inheritance  and  this  includes  the  best 
that  any  man  has  done  or  though  since  history  and  literature 
and  art  began.  Of  one  blood  are  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
and  whatsoever  is  done  to  the  least  of  these  little  ones  in 
some  degree  comes  to  me.  We  suffer  from  the  miasma  of 
the  Indian  jungles,  we  starve  with  the  peasants  of  the  Rus- 
sian Steppes,  who  leave  us  the  dying  legacy  of  the  grippe. 
The  great  volcano  which  buries  the  cities  at  its  foot  casts 
its  pitying  dust  over  us.    It  is  said  that  through  the  bonds  of 
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commerce,  common  trade  and  common  need,  there  is  grow- 
ing up  the  fund  of  a  great  bank  of  human  kindness,  no  gen- 
uine draft  on  which  is  ever  left  dishonored.  Whoever  is  in 
need  of  help  the  world  over,  by  that  token  has  a  claim  on  us. 
In  our  material  life  we  draw  our  resources  from  every 
land.  Clothing,  spices,  fruits,  toys,  household  furniture.  We 
lay  contributions  on  the  whole  world  for  the  most  frugal 
meal,  for  the  humblest  dwelling.  We  need  the  best  work  of 
every  nation  and  every  nation  asks  our  best  of  us.  The  day 
of  home-brewed  ale,  of  home-made  bread  and  homespun 
clothing  is  already  past  with  us.  Better  than  we  can  do,  our 
neighbors  send  us,  and  we  must  send  our  own  best  in  return. 
With  all  this,  the  simplicity  of  life  must  pass  away.  Our 
front  doors  are  wide  open  as  the  trains  pass  by.  The  caravan 
passes  through  our  front  yard.  We  speak  tO'  millions,  bil- 
lions speak  to  us  and  we  must  cultivate  the  social  tact,  the 
gentleness,  the  adroitness,  the  firmness  necessary  to  carry 
out  our  own  designs  without  thwarting  those  of  others. 
Time  no  longer  flows  on  evenly.  We  must  count  our 
moments,  so  much  for  ourselves,  so  much  for  the  world  we 
serve  and  which  serves  us  in  return.  We  must  be  swift  and 
accurate  in  the  part  we  play  in  a  drama  so  mighty,  so 
strenuous,   so  complex. 

More  than  any  of  the  others,  the  Twentieth  Century  will 
be  democratic.  The  greatest  discovery  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  was  that  of  the  reality  of  external  things.  That  of 
the  Tv/entieth  Century  will  be  this  axiom  in  geometry:  "The 
straightest  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points." 
If  something  needs  doing,  do  it.  The  more  plainly,  directly, 
honestly,  the  better. 

The  early  centuries  cared  little  for  the  life  of  a  man. 
Hence  they  failed  to  discriminate.  In  masses  and  mobs  they 
needed  kings  and  rulers,  but  could  not  choose  them.  Hence 
the  device  of  selecting  as  a  ruler  the  elder  son  of  the  last 
rule,  whatever  his  nature  might  be.  A  child,  a  lunatic,  a 
monster,  a  sage,  it  was  all  tue  same  to  these  unheeded  cen- 
turies. The  people  could  not  follow  those  they  understood  or 
who  understood  them.  They  must  trust  all  to  the  blind  chance 
of  heredity.  Tyrant  or  ficureiiead,  the  mob  which  from  its 
own  indifferences  creates  the  pomp  of  royalty,  threw  up  its 
caps  for  the  king  and  blindly  died  for  him  or  because  of  his 
folly  with  the  same  unquestioning  loyalty.  In  like  manner 
did  the  mob  fashion  lords  and  princes  in  its  own  image. 
Not  the  man  who  would  do  or  think  or  help,  but  the  eldest 
son  of  a  former  lord  was  chosen  for  its  homage.  The  result 
of  it  all  was  no  use  was  made  of  the  forces  of  nature,   for 
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those  who  might  have  learned  to  control  them  were  hunted 
to  their  death.  The  men  who  could  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves were  in  no  position  to  give  their  actions  leverage. 

When  a  people  really  means  to  do  something,  it  must 
resort  to  democracy.  It  must  value  men  as  men,  not  as 
functions  of  a  chain  of  heredity.  "America,"  says  Emerson, 
"America  means  opportunity,"  opportunity  for  work,  oppor- 
tunity for  training,  opportunity  for  influence.  Democracy 
exalts  the  individual.  It  realizes  that  of  all  the  treasures  of 
the  nation,  the  talent  of  its  individual  men  is  the  most  im- 
portant. It  realizes  that  its  first  duty  is  to  waste  none  of 
this.  It  cannot  afford  to  leave  its  Miltons  mute  and  in- 
glorious nor  to  let  its  village  Hampdens  die  unused  while 
it  has  great  tasks  to  place  upon  their  shoulders.  In  a  de- 
mocracy, when  nohle  work  is  to  be  done  men  rise  to  do  it. 
No  matter  what  the  origin  of  our  Washingtons  and  Lincolns, 
our  Grants  and  our  Shermans,  our  Clevelands  or  our  Roose- 
velts,  our  Eliots,  our  Hadleys  or  our  Remsens.  We  know 
that  they  are  being  ready  for  every  crisis  which  may  need 
their  hand,  for  every  work  we  would  have  them  carry 
through.  To  give  each  man  the  training  he  deserves,  is  to 
bring  the  right  man  face  to  face  with  his  own  opportunity. 
The  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
in  life  as  in  geometry.  For  the  work  of  a  nation  we  may  not 
call  on  Lord  This  or  Earl  That,  whose  ancestors  have  rested 
on  velvet  for  a  thousand  years  or  two.  We  want  the  man 
who  can  do  the  work,  who  can  face  the  dragon  or  carry  the 
message  to  Garcia.  A  man  whose  nerves  are  not  relaxed 
by  centuries  of  luxury  will  serve  us  best.  Give  him  a  fair 
chance  to  try.     This  is  the  meaning  of  democracy. 

Democracy  does  not  mean  equality — just  the  reverse  of 
this;  it  means  individual  responsibility,  equality  before  the 
law,  of  course — equality  of  opportunity,  but  no  other  equality 
save  that  won  by  faithful  service.  That  social  system  which 
bids  men  rise,  must  also  let  them  fall  if  they  cannot  main- 
tain themselves.  To  choose  the  right  man  means  the  dis- 
missal of  the  wrong.  ±ne  weak,  the  incompetent,  the  un- 
trained, the  dissipated  find  no  growing  welcome  in  the  cen- 
tury which  is  coming.  It  will  have  no  place  for  unskilled 
laborers.  A  bucket  of  water  and  a  basket  of  coal  will  do 
all  that  the  unskilled  laborer  can  do  if  we  have  skilled  men 
for  their  direction.  The  unskilled  laborer  is  no  product  of 
democracy.  He  exists  in  spite  of  democracy.  The  children 
of  the  republic  are  entitled  to  something  better.  A  gener- 
ous education,  a  well-directed  education  should  be  the  birth- 
right of  each  one  of  them.     Democracy  may  even   intensify 
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natural  inequalities.  The  man  who  cannot  say  no  to  cheap 
and  vulgar  temptations  falls  all  the  lower  in  the  degree  to 
which  he  is  a  free  agent.  In  competition  with  men  alert, 
loyal,  trained  and  creative,  the  dullard  is  condemned  to  hard 
labor  for  life,  through  no  direct  fault  of  his  own.  Keep  the 
capable  man  down  and  you  may  level  the  incapable  man  up. 
But  this  the  Twentieth  Century  will  not  do.  This  democracy 
will  not  do,  and  this  it  is  not  now  doing. 
**  ******* 

In  medicine  the  field  of  action  is  growing  infinitely 
broader,  now  that  its  training  is  securely  based  on  science 
and  the  divining-rod  no  longer  classed  among  its  instruments 
of  precision.  Not  long  ago  ii  is  said  a  young  medical  student 
in  New  York  committed  suicide,  leaving  behind  this  touching 
phrase:  "I  die  because  there  is  room  for  no  more  doctors." 
And  this  just  now  when  for  the  first  time  it  is  worth  while 
to  be  a  doctor.  Room  for  no  more  doctors,  no  doubt  of  the 
kind  to  which  he  belonged — men  who  know  nothing  and  care 
nothing  for  science  and  its  methods,  who  have  no  feeling 
for  their  patients  and  whose  prescriptions  are  given  with  no 
more  conscience  than  goes  into  the  fabrication  of  an  electric 
belt  or  the  compounding  of  a  patent  medicine.  Room  for 
no  more  doctors  whose  highest  conception  is  to  look  wise, 
take  his  chances  and  collect  the  lee.  Room  for  no  more 
doctors,  just  now,  when  the  knowledge  of  human  anatomy 
and  physiology  has  shown  the  way  to  a  thousand  uses  of 
preventive  surgery.  Room  for  no  more  doctors  when  the 
knowledge  of  the  microbes  and  their  germs  has  given  the 
hope  of  successful  warfare  against  all  contagious  diseases; 
room  for  no  more  doctors  when  antiseptics  and  anaesthetics 
have  proved  their  value  in  a  thousand  pain-saving  ways. 
Room  for  no  more  doctors  now,  wnen  the  doctor  must  be  an 
honest  man,  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and 
a  mastery  of  the  methods  of  the  sciences  on  which  this 
knowledge  depends. 

What  is  true  in  medicine  applies  also  to  the  profession 
of  law.  The  pettifogger  must  give  place  to  the  jurist.  The 
law  is  not  a  device  for  getting  around  the  statutes.  It  is 
the  science  and  art  of  equity.  The  lawyers  oi  the  future 
will  not  be  pleaders  before  juries.  They  will  save  their 
clients  from  need  of  judge  or  jury.  In  every  civilized  nation 
the  lawyers  must  be  law-givers.  The  sword  has  given  place 
to  the  green  bag.  The  demand  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
will  be  that  the  statutes  coincide  with  equity.  This  condi- 
tion educated  lawyers  can  bring  about.  To  know  equity  is 
to  be  its  defender. 
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In  politics,  the  demand  for  serious  service  must  grow. 
As  we  have  to  do  with  wise  and  clean  men,  statesmen,  in- 
stead of  vote-manipulators,  we  shall  feel  more  and  more  the 
need  for  them.  We  shall  demand  not  only  men  who  can  lead 
in  action,  but  men  who  can  prevent  unwise  action.  Often 
the  policy  which  seems  most  attractive  to  the  majority,  is 
full  of  danger  for  the  future.  We  need  men  who  can  face 
popular  opinion,  and,  if  need  be,  to  face  it  down.  The  best 
citizen  is  one  not  afraid  to  cast  his  vote  away  by  voting 
with  the  minority. 

The  need  of  the  teacher  will  not  grow  less  as  the  cen- 
tury goes  on.  The  history  of  the  future  is  written  in  the 
schools  of  today  and  the  reform  which  gives  us  better 
schools  is  the  greatest  of  reforms.  It  is  said  that  the  teach- 
er's noblest  work  is  to  lead  the  child  to  his  inheritance. 
This  is  the  inheritance  he  would  win;  the  truth  that  men 
have  tested  in  the  past  and  the  means  by  which  they  were 
led  to  know  that  it  was  truth.  "Free  should  the  scholar  be — 
free  and  brave,"  and  to  such  as  these,  the  twentieth  century 
will  bring  the  reward  of  the  scholar. 

The  twentieth  century  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  religion.  Some  say,  idly,  that  religion  is  losing  her  hold 
in  these  strenuous  days.  "But  she  is  not.  She  is  simply 
changing  her  grip.  The  religion  of  this  century  will  be 
more  practical,  more  real.  It  will  deal  with  the  days  of  the 
week  as  well  as  with  the  Sabbath.  It  will  be  as  patent  in 
the  marts  of  trade  as  in  the  walls  of  a  cathedral,  for  a  man's 
religion  is  his  working  hypothesis  of  life,  not  of  life  in  some 
future  world,  but  of  life  right  here  today,  the  only  day  we 
have  in  which  to  build  a  life.  It  will  not  look  backward 
exclusively  to  a  dead  fact  stranded  on  the  shore  of  the  ob- 
livious year,"  nor  will  its  rewards  be  found  alone  in  the  life 
to  come.  The  world  of  today  will  not  be  a  "vale  of  tears" 
through  which  sinful  men  are  to  walk  unhappily  toward  final 
reward.  It  will  be  a  world  of  light  and  color  and  joy,  a 
world  in  which  each  of  us  may  have  a  noble  thought,  a  hum- 
ble part — the  work  of  the  "holy  life  of  action."  It  will  find 
religion  in  love  and  wisdom  and  virtue,  not  in  bloodless 
asceticism,  philosophical  disputation,  the  maintenance  of 
withered  creeds,  the  cultivation  of  fruitless  emotion,  or  the 
recrudescence  of  forms  from  which  the  life  has  gone  out. 
It  is  possible,  Thoreau  tells  us,  for  us  to  walk  each  day  in 
hallowed  cathedrals,  and  this  in  our  everyday  lives  of  pro- 
fession or  trade.  It  is  the  loyalty  to  duty,  the  love  of  G-od 
through  the  love  of  men,  which  may  transform  the  work- 
shop to  the  cathedral,  and  the  life  of  today  may  be  divine 
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none  the  less  because  it  is  sirenuous  and  complex.  It  may 
be  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  democratic — even  the  Sab- 
bath and  its  duties  being  no  longer  exalted  above  the  other 
holy  days. 

What  sort  of  men  does  the  century  need  for  this  work 
it  has  to  do?  We  may  be  sure  that  it  will  choose  its  own, 
and  those  which  cannot  serve  will  be  ruthlessly  cast  aside. 
Those  it  can  use  will  be  paid  generously  each  after  his  kind, 
some  with  money,  some  with  fame,  some  with  the  sense  of 
power,  some  with  the  joy  of  service.  Some  will  work  hard 
in  spite  of  vast  wealth.  Some  only  after  taking  the  vow  of 
poverty. 

Those  not  needed  you  can  find  any  day.  They  lean 
against  lamp  posts  in  platoons,  they  crowd  the  saloons,  they 
stand  about  railway  stations  all  day  long  to  see  the  trains  go 
by.  They  crowd  the  lounges  of  fashionable  clubs.  They 
may  be  had  tied  in  bunches  by  the  employers  of  manual 
labor.  Their  women  work  at  the  washtubs  and  crowd  the 
sweat  shops  of  great  cities,  or  idle  rich  they  may  dawdle  in 
the  various  way  in  which  men  and  women  dispose  of  time 
getting  nothing  in  return  for  it.  You  whom  the  country 
wants  belong  to  none  of  these  classes.  Yours  must  be  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  strenuous,  complex,  democratic. 
********* 

The  man  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  a  hopeful  man. 
He  will  love  the  world  and  the  world  will  love  him.  "There 
is  no  hope  for  you."  Thoreau  once  said,  "unless  this  bit  of 
sod  under  your  feet  is  the  sweetest  for  you  in  this  world — 
in  any  world."  The  effective  man  takes  his  reward  as  he 
goes  along.  Nowhere  is  the  sky  so  blue,  the  grass  so  green, 
the  opportunities  so  choice  as  now,  here,  today,  the  time, 
the  place  where  his  work  must  be  done. 

He  will  be  a  loyal  man,  considering  always  the  best  in- 
terests of  him  he  serves,  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  if  need 
be  for  his  duty,  ready  to  abandon  whatever  conflicts  with 
higher  loyalty,  with  higher  duty.  Half  the  value  of  any 
man's  service  is  in  his  loyalty,  and  we  must  regret  the 
tendency  in  the  industrial  struggles  of  today,  to  cheapen  this 
old-fashioned  virtue.  A  whole-hearted  man  is  a  whole  man. 
A  man  half-hearted  is  a  dangerous  fraction.  The  man  they 
can  trust  is  beloved  of  the  gods  in  every  century. 

The  man  we  can  trust  is  a  man  of  character.  It  was 
said  of  Lincoln  that  he  was  "a.  man  too  simply  great  to 
scheme  for  hib  proper  self."  The  man  who  schemes  for  his 
own  advancement,  who  can  lay  pipes  and  pull  wires,  may 
seem   to    succeed.      "God    consents,     but   only    for    a    time." 
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Sooner  or  later,  if  he  lives  long  enough,  the  selfish  man  finds 
his  end  in  utter  failure.  And  this  is  final,  for  those  who 
have  suffered  from  him  do  not  care  to  help  him  up  again. 
It  is  literally  true  that  the  man  who  would  succeed  should 
take  no  heed  for  his  own  future.  Let  him  look  only  to  the 
future  of  his  own  work. 

**  ******* 

Above  all,  because  including  all,  the  century  will  ask 
for  men  of  sober  minds.  The  finest  piece  of  mechanism  in 
all  the  universe  is  the  brain  of  man  and  the  mind  which  is 
its  manifestation.  In  this  complex  structure  with  its  mil- 
lions of  connecting  cells,  we  are  able  to  form  images  of  the 
eternal  world,  truthful  so  far  as  they  go,  to  retain  these 
images,  to  compare  them,  to  infer  relations  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, to  induce  thought  from  sensation,  and  to  translate 
thought  into  action.  In  proportion  to  the  exactness  of  these 
operations,  is  the  soundness,  the  effectiveness  of  the  man. 
The  man  is  the  mind  and  everything  else  is  the  accessory. 
The  sober  man  is  the  one  who  protects  his  brain  from  all 
that  would  do  it  harm.  Vice  is  our  name  for  self-inflicted 
injury,  and  the  purpose  of  vice  is  to  secure  a  temporary 
feeling  of  pleasure  through  injury  to  the  brain.  Real  happi- 
ness does  not  come  through  vice.  You  will  know  that  which 
is  genuine  because  it  makes  room  for  more  happiness.  The 
pleasures  of  vice  are  mere  illusions — tricks  of  the  nervous 
system — ^and  eacn  time  these  tricks  are  played  it  is  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  mind  to  tell  the  truth.  Such  de- 
ceptions come  though  drunkenness  and  narcotism.  In  great- 
er or  less  degree  all  nerve-affecting  drugs  produce  it;  al- 
cohol, nicotine,  caffeine,  opium,  cocaine  and  the  rest,  strong 
or  weak.  Habitual  use  of  any  of  these  is  a  physical  vice, 
while  all  vice  leaves  its  record  on  the  nervous  system.  Other 
vices  of  other  types  are  found  in  licentiousness,  the  gambling 
habit,  obscenity,  profanity — the  choice  of  coarse  language 
and  vulgarity,  the  choice  of  coarse  pleasures.  To  select  the 
second  best  in  life  is  to  dull  one's  instincts  for  the  higher 
things;  to  cultivate  vice  is  to  render  the  actual  machinery 
of  our  minds  incapable  of  normal  action. 
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Class  Day 


Three  performances  of  the  Senior  Class  play  were  given 
during  commencement  week  and  they  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  Seniors  who  took  part  as  well  as  upon  Miss  Long, 
under  whose  direction  the  play  was  staged.  A  charming 
little  Japanese  play  entitled  "Princess  Kiku"  was  chosen,  and 
very  beautiful  scenic  effects  were  produced,  especially  in  the 
scene  in  the  chrysanthemum  garden,  where  the  bowers  of 
delicately  colored  flowers  were  most  effective.  Miss  Myrtle 
King  made  a  very  pretty  and  charming  princess  and  was 
loudly  applauded  for  her  sweet  rendering  of  a  Japanese  song. 
Miss  Eugenia  Stapleton  displayed  a  great  deal  of  dramatic 
talent  in  her  character  of  the  wise  woman,  Sakara,  and  Miss 
Margaret  McLellan  was  admirably  suited  to  her  role  of  the 
impulsive  English  girl.  Miss  Clara  Hanson  did  very  good 
work  as  the  prim,  dignified  aunt  of  the  English  girl,  while 
the  attendants  of  the  princess,  the  Misses  Sadie  Stevens, 
Alta  Merritt,  Hazel  McKay  and  Angela  Fitzgerald,  took  their 
parts  very  creditably  and  created  a  great  deal  of  amusement 
by  their  naive  comments  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  English- 
man and  his  relatives.  Raymond  Lyons  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  audiences  in  the  scenes  with  Sakara  and  the  prin- 
cess. An  attractive  part  of  the  performance  was  the  grace- 
ful lantern  drill  given  by  members  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
Japanese  costume,  and  the  music  rendered  by  the  Glee  Club 
between  acts. 

The  High  School  Seniors  were  invited  to  the  first  per- 
form.ance  of  the  Class  play  on  Monday  afternoon  of  com- 
mencement week.  The  Seniors  and  Juniors  were  hostesses 
at  an  informal  reception  at  Washburn  Hall  after  the  play. 


Alumnae  Banquet 


The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Normal  School  gave  the 
annual  banquet  at  Washburn  Hall,  Saturday  evening,  June 
5th.  It  was  well  attended  and  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful banquets  in  the  history  of  the  school.  As  the  grad- 
uates increase  in  number  there  is  a  very  evident  increase  in 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  school,  and  members  of  nearly  all 
of  the  classes  came  back  this  year.  The  reception  room  and 
hall  were  beautifully  decorated  with  ferns,  while  the  decora- 
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tions  in  the  dining  room  were  in  the  school  colors,  yellow 
and  green.  The  profusion  of  marsh  marigolds  used  on  the 
tables  with  the  yellow  candles  and  shades  made  a  very 
artistic  effect.  The  place  cards  were  Japanese  in  design. 
Miss  Helen  Shaver,  the  President  of  the  Association,  made  a 
very  charming  toastmistress  and  the  toasts  were  witty  and 
entertaining.  Those  who  responded  to  toasts  to  the  various 
classes  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Merritt,  '03,  Miss  Lippitt,  '04, 
Miss  Robinson,  '06,  Miss  Leland,  '07,  Miss  Nellie  Anderson, 
'08,  and  Miss  Alta  Merritt,  '09.  Mr.  Washburn,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present,  sent  greetings  to  the  Association  and 
to  the  new  members  from  the  Class  of  1909.  President 
Bohannon  responded  to  a  toast  to  "The  School,  the  Faculty 
and  the  Seniors,"  and  Mr.  Hubbard  spoke  on  "Out-of-Door 
Sports."  Miss  Carey  gave  a  very  clever  toast  on  the  subject, 
"Undivulged,"  and  Miss  Beiswenger  toasted  the  incoming 
class,  comparing  the  fifty-seven  members  to  the  famous 
"Fifty-Seven  Varieties."  A  brief  business  meeting  was  held 
before  the  adjournment  and  the  Association  elected  as  its 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Miss  Hazel  Owens, 
'07;  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Blackmarr,  '07;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Nellie  Anderson,  '08. 


Reception  to  Faculty  and  Seniors 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of  commencement  week 
was  the  reception  to  the  Faculty  and  Seniors  given  by  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Bohannon  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  2nd,  from 
four  until  six.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  in  the 
school  colors,  yellow  and  green,  and  Robinson's  orchestra 
furnished  the  music.  Miss  Long  read  several  numbers  in  a 
very  pleasing  manner.  Mrs.  Poehler  assisted  Mrs,  Bohannon 
in  receiving.  Mrs.  L.  W.  Kline  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Strong  pre- 
sided in  the  dining  room  and  were  assisted  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  C. 
Ross,  Miss  Murray,  Miss  Stone  and  Miss  Shoesmith. 


Closing  Chapel  Exercises 


The  closing  Chapel  Exercises  were  held  on  Wednesday 
morning,  June  9th.  After  tiie  usual  devotional  exercises  the 
Seniors  took  possession  of  the  platform  and  sang  a  great 
many    original    compositions    addressed    to    the   Faculty,    the 
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Juniors  and  the  under  classmen  in  general.  Among  the  most 
popular  of  these  was  a  song  entitled  "If  You  Want  to  Be  a 
Senior,"  which  contained  much  valuable  advice  from  the 
Seniors,  founded,  no  doubt,  upon  their  own  experiences.  Miss 
Maude  Grogan  read  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  various 
vicissitudes  of  the  Class  of  1909  since  their  Freshman  year 
at  the  Normal,  and  Miss  Edith  Hopkins  read  the  class  will 
and  presented  the  Faculty  with  suitable  tokens  from  the 
Seniors.  The  class  gift  to  the  school  was  a  beautiful 
mahogany  piano  bench.  The  Juniors  then  took  the  platform 
and  sang  their  farewell  messages  to  the  Seniors.  They  called 
attention  to  the  chief  characteristics  and  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  the  members  of  the  Senior  class  and  related 
many  incidents  of  student  life  which  the  Seniors  had  omitted 
for  personal  reasons.  The  five  class  organizations  decorated 
the  Assembly  Hall  with  various  class  colors  and  a  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  class  spirit  was  manifested. 


Summer  Term 


The  summer  session  has  been  only  seven  weeks  in 
length  this  year,  beginning  June  fifteenth  and  ending  July 
thirtieth.  The  change  from  the  continuous  session  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  previous  summers  very  few  students  had 
remained  for  the  second  six  weeks  of  the  session.  Only 
credit  courses  were  given  this  summer  and  the  work  was  so 
arranged  that  a  student  might  earn  two  credits  during  the 
seven  weeks  by  reciting  a  double  period  in  each  subject. 
Many  rural  teachers  returned  to  obtain  final  standings  in 
subjects  begun  in  previous  summers  so  that  they  might  apply 
their  credits  on  state  certificates.  Others  were  working  for 
diplomas  from  the  school.  One  hundred  sixty-five  students 
enrolled.  Many  who  wrote  to  engage  rooms  in  Washburn 
Hall  could  not  be  accommodated,  but  rooms  were  found  for 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  The  new  dormitory  will 
doubtless  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  summer  so  that  all 
who  apply  may  be  accommodated.  The  summer  students  in 
Duluth  work  under  almost  ideal  conditions.  The  school  and 
Washburn  Hall  are  beautifully  situated,  the  climate  is  de- 
lightful, the  hours  are  short,  and  there  are  many  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  a  vaca- 
tion with  hard  work.  Many  of  the  regular  members  of  the 
Faculty  remained   for   the   summer   session.     Dr.   Kline,   Mr. 
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Huhbard  and  Miss  Shoesmith  gave  work  in  their  regular 
departments;  Miss  Van  Stone  gave  courses  in  Drawing  and 
Music;  Miss  Palmer  took  charge  of  the  work  in  Geography 
and  Nature  Study,  and  Mrs.  Lyons  conducted  the  Model 
School  and  gave  a  course  in  Manual  Training.  Those  who 
came  to  assist  in  the  summer  school  were  Supt.  E.  A.  Free- 
man of  Grand  Rapids,  who  gave  work  in  Arithmetic  and 
Physiology;  Supt.  W.  C.  Cobb  of  Cloquet,  whose  work  was 
Algebra  and  Geometry;  Supt.  M.  A.  Morse  of  Buhl,  who  had 
charge  of  the  work  in  English,  and  Supt.  J.  A.  Van  Dyke  of 
Coleraine,  who  gave  courses  in  History  and  Civics. 


Vacation  Notes 


Miss  Long  left  Duluth  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
spring  term  for  a  trip  in  the  East,  visiting  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Boston  and  New  York.  At  present  she  is  at  Chautauqua, 
New  York,  Studying  Reading,  Expression  and  Voice  Culture 
under  Mrs.  Bertha  Kunz  Baker.  Miss  Post,  who  has  been 
away  on  a  leave  of  absence  since  the  March  vacation,  has 
returned  to  Milwaukee,  after  spending  several  delightful 
months  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  She 
will  spend  the  summer  in  Milwaukee  and  will  return  in  Sep- 
tember to  take  charge  of  the  Latin  Department.  Miss  Beis- 
wenger  is  doing  summer  work  in  the  School  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Miss  Home  is  spending  the 
summer  at  her  home  in  Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  Miss  Carey  is 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Miss  Rohertson  in  Chicago  and  Miss 
Quilliard  at  Lakeside. 

The  other  members  of  the  Faculty  have  been  in  summer 
school.  Miss  Van  Stone  will  spend  the  month  of  August 
in  Missouri.  Miss  Palmer  will  go  to  Iowa  and  Miss  Shoe- 
smith  will  be  in  Chicago.  Miss  Ely  will  spend  the  month 
in  camp  at  Lake  Winnebago,  Wisconsin,  and  Miss  Pettengill 
expects  to  take  a  Western  trip.  Mrs.  Lyons  goes  to  Bing- 
hampton  and  Harpersville,  New  York,  for  the  month. 
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Changes  in  the  Faculty 


Several  members  of  the  Faculty  will  not  return  next 
year.  Mr.  Herbert  Blair,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  work 
in  Biology  and  Geography,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Hibbing  schools.  Mr.  H.  C.  Strong, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  History  department  for  the  seven 
years  since  the  organization  of  the  school,  withdraws  to 
enter  business.  Miss  Robertson  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing department  will  not  return,  and  Miss  Shoesmith  of  the 
Mathematics  department  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Charles  Frazee,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Earlham  Col- 
lege of  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  has  a  Master's  degree  from 
Indiana  University,  will  succeed  Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Frazee  comes 
from  the  high  School  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  where  he  has 
been  the  head  of  the  department  of  Natural  Science. 

Mr.  Earl  Fuller,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  and  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  will  take 
charge  of  the  work  in  History.  Mr.  Fuller  was  on  the  de- 
bating team  at  the  University  of  Michigan  for  two  years. 

Miss  Helen  Balch,  a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute  and  of 
the  Art  department  of  the  Teachers'  College  at  Columbia, 
will  supervise  the  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 

Miss  Effie  Godfrey,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, will  have  the  work  in  Mathematics. 


News  Items 

Miss  Flora  Chisholm,  '07,  who  has  been  teaching  at  Bric- 
ton,  Minn.,  has  secured  a  position  in  Duluth  for  the  coming 
year.  Miss  Chisholm  was  in  attendance  during  the  summer 
session. 


Miss  Claire  Sullivan,  '07,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Proc- 
tor, will  teach  in  Two  Harbors  next  year. 


Miss  Louana  Phelps,  '07,  will  return  to  the  University 
of  Minnesota  this  fall  to  continue  her  work  as  a  junior  in 
that  institution.     Miss  Phelps  is  specializing  in  English. 
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Miss  May  Wildes,  who  did  some  work  in  the  Manual 
Training  department  of  this  school  in  1907-'08,  has  been 
attending  the  Thomas  Normal  Training  School  at  Detroit 
for  the  past  year.  Miss  Wildes  was  graduated  from  the 
Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art  departments  of  that  in- 
stitution in  June  and  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of 
Manual  Training  in  the  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  at  Grafton,  North  Dakota. 


Miss  Ray  Leland,  '07,  is  planning  to  study  in  the  Teach- 
ers' College  of  Columbia  University  next  year. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Merritt,  '03,  will  return  to  the  Normal 
School  at  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  as  critic  teacher  in  the 
primary  grades. 


Miss  Anna  Peterson,  '07,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Sou- 
dan for  the  past  two  years,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Duluth  school  for  the  coming  year. 


Miss  Carrie  Neff,  '04,  was  married  to  Mr.  Wesley  Dunlop 
Wednesday,  July  seventh,  at  her  home  in  this  city. 


Mrs.  Bessie  Giddings,  '05,  who  has  been  teaching  at 
Adolph,  will  have  charge  of  the  upper  grades  at  Five  Corners 
next  year. 


Miss    Ella   Talboys,  '06,  was  married  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Hatch 
of  Eveleth,  April  tenth. 


Nearly  forty  of  the  summer  students  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  spent  a  very  delightful  day  at  Fond  du 
Lac  July  the  third.  The  party  went  up  the  river  on  an 
early  morning  boat,  had  a  picnic  lunch  under  the  trees,  and 
spent  the  afternoon  in  rowing  on  the  river  and  exploring  the 
woods. 


The  Misses  Krey  have  been  living  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  past  year.  Miss  Elsie  Krey,  '07,  has  been  teaching  in 
the  grades  of  that  city  and  Miss  Olga  Krey  has  been  attend- 
ing a  Normal  school. 
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The  Glee  Club  gave  an  evening  concert  in  the  Assembly 
room  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  numbers  which  they 
sang  were  selected  from  those  upon  which  they  have  been 
working  during  the  year  under  Miss  Van  Stone's  direction 
and  they  received  a  great  deal  of  merited  applause. 


The  Kindergarten  department,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Quilliard,  gave  a  very  interesting  exhibit  in  the  Kinder- 
garten rooms  June  the  fifth.  There  was  an  excellent  display 
of  work  in  sewing,  the  folding,  cutting  and  weaving  of  paper, 
rag  and  raffia  weaving,  designing  in  color  and  crayon  work. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  an  appro- 
priation of  $65,000  was  made  for  a  new  dormitory  and  one 
of  $50,000  for  a  wing  on  the  west  end  of  the  main  'building. 
The  contract  for  the  new  dormitory  has  been  let  and  work 
upon  the  building  will  be  begun  at  once.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  hall  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  for  the  summer  session 
next  year  and  when  the  third  floor  is  completed  there  will 
be  accommodations  for  ninety-four  students.  The  hall  will 
be  entirely  separate  from  Washburn  Hall  In  equipment  and 
management.  The  addition  to  the  main  building  will  not  be 
made  until  next  year. 


The  Misses  Angela  Fitzgerald,  Alta  Merritt,  Helen  Ren- 
strom,  Sadie  Stevens,  Claire  Shaver,  Maude  Grogan,  Inga 
Martinson  and  Emily  Merritt,  all  of  '09,  will  teach  in  the 
Duluth  schools  next  year.  Miss  Edith  Hopkins  will  teach  in 
the  eighth  grade  at  Fosston  and  will  also  be  supervisor  of 
Music  in  the  grades.  Miss  Sara  Irwin  will  teach  in  the  first 
and  second  grades  at  Fosston.  Miss  Katherine  Guthrie  and 
Miss  Hazel  McKay  will  teach  at  Biwabik.  Miss  Myrtle  King 
will  teach  in  Virginia.  The  Misses  Lewis,  Durbrow  and  Fie- 
biger  will  teach  in  Hibbing.  Miss  Fay  Cook  goes  to  Tacon- 
ite.  Miss  Fanny  Stevenson  to  Tower,  Miss  Stapleton  to  Eve- 
leth.  Miss  Signe  Anderson  to  Five  Corners,  Miss  Zita  Doran 
to  Nashwauk,  Miss  Clara  Hanson  to  Keewatin  and  Elizabeth 
Johnson  to  St.  Paul. 
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Graduates 


Class  of  1903 

Name.  Postoffice.  State. 

Bessie  Emily  (Bowman)  Jones.  .Duluth     Minn. 

Helen  Emily  Bowyer Madison    Wis. 

Amanda  Ellefson Duluth     Minn. 

Agnes  Rebecca  Holt Duluth     Minn. 

Esther  Levy    Minneapolis     Minn. 

Willena   Marshall    Jacksonville    Fla. 

Elizabeth   Merritt    Aberdeen S.    D. 

Class  of  1904 

Mary  Sayles  (Bartlett)   Rumsey.Duluth     Minn. 

Irene    (Buswell)    Fitzwilliams .  . .  Ely     Minn. 

Blanche  May  Coulter Duluth     Minn. 

Ella   (Deetz)    Palmer Duluth     Minn. 

Catherine  Farrell    Duluth     Minn. 

Leora  Pearl   (Fenton)    Smith. .  .Grand  Rapids Minn. 

Ora   Margaret  Hathaway Deceased    July,    1907 

Mary    Alphade    Herrell Duluth     Minn. 

Anna   C.    Johnson Doran    Minn. 

Kathryn   Lou  Joyce Viroqua Wis. 

Minda   Juliana   Knutson Duluth     Minn. 

Alma  Kruschke    Duluth     Minn. 

Dorothy  Katherine  Kuhns Tacoma    Wash. 

Clara   (Laughton)   Gillpatrick . .  .Biwabik    Minn. 

Fanny  Beulah  Lippitt Duluth     Minn. 

Ella   Vera    Mason Duluth     Minn. 

Florence    (McLean)    Wright.  .  .  .Fergus  Falls Minn, 

Jane  Elizabeth  Murray Duluth     Minn. 

Jennie  Marie   (Myers)    Collins . .  Hibbing     Minn. 

Carrie  May  (Neff )   Dunlop Duluth     Minn. 

Frances  Ida  Maud  Neff Duluth     Minn. 

Mary  Lucy  O'Keef e Duluth Minn. 

Emma   Laurentia    Olson Duluth     Minn. 

Clara    Mildred    Somerville Eureka 'S.    D. 

Florence  May  (Swendby)  Brown. Hibbing     Minn. 

Grace  Lavinia  Thompson Virginia    Minn. 

Hattie   Yager    Duluth     Minn. 
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Class  of  1905 

Name.  Postoffice.  State. 

Emma  C.  Anderson Litchfield    Minn. 

Olive  Russell   Colbrath Cripple    Creek Col. 

Alice    Hix    Conklin Duluth     Minn. 

Ida  Doran    Duluth     Minn. 

Eva   Bell   Dysslin Seattle     Wash. 

Adelaide  M.  Eaton Hibbing    Minn. 

Nanna   Einarson    Duluth     Minn. 

Mrs.    Bessie    Giddings Adolph    Minn. 

Esther    Harris    Superior    Wis. 

Hilda  J.   Jorstad Duluth     Minn, 

Minnie  Perttula  Ely     Minn. 

Ireen    Emil    Reau Duluth     Minn. 

Gertrude  M.  Schiller Duluth     Minn. 

Gladys  Shaw  Duluth     Minn. 

Myrtle   M.   Stark Two   Harbors Minn. 

Eva  Blanche   Stevenson Clark S.    D. 

Bessie  Ellen  (Sturgis)  Moulton.  .Pierpont S.    D. 

Class  of  1906 

Marian  Russell  (Berry)  Johnson. Coleraine    Minn. 

Nina  Burbank Miles  City Mont. 

Jessie  Cecelia(Campbell)Church.Duluth     Minn. 

Julia  P.  Carlson Duluth     Minn. 

Olga   C.    Carlson Crystal    Falls Mich. 

Rosabelle  Carlson   Bovey    Minn. 

Laura  Detert    Becker    Minn. 

Mildred  Frost  Portland    Ore. 

Anna  T.  Hanson Duluth     Minn. 

Estelle  Hicken   Duluth     Minn. 

Ettie   M.   Hoskins Hibbing    Minn. 

Kathryn  A.  Hoyer Duluth     Minn. 

Charlotte  M.  Hughes Duluth     Minn. 

Mary  F.  Kennedy Duluth     Minn. 

Agnes  E.   Lavallee Duluth     Minn, 

May  E.  Marshall Jaclisonville    Fla. 

Fanny  Mendelson Duluth     Minn. 

Marietta  (Murray)  King Eveleth     Minn. 

Mary  L.  Ober Duluth     Minn. 

Elizabeth  K.  O'Keef e Portland     Minn. 

Violet  E.  Robinson Duluth     Minn. 

Clara  (Rowe)  Swennumsen Rugby N.   D. 

Cora  Dell  Schaffer Duluth    Minn. 

Margaret  E.  Shaw Duluth    Minn. 
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Name.  Postoffice.  State. 

Anna  M.  Streed Alexandria     Minn. 

Siella   Swanson    Litchfield    Minn. 

Maude  A.  Talboys Chisholm    Minn. 

Tannisse  Tyier Washington D.   C. 

Ethal    (Wright)    Dodd Portage   la   Prairie Can. 

Class  of  1907 

Mary  Blackmarr    Duluth     Minn. 

Margaret  Braeutigan    Coeur  de  Alene Idaho 

Gertrude  Brown  Duluth     Minn. 

May  Brown   Aurora    Minn. 

Flora  Chishoim Duluth     Minn. 

Tessie  Dolan  Proctor   Minn. 

Nellie  C.  Flynn Duluth     Minn. 

Amy  M.  Forbes Worthington    Minn. 

Elsie  Gandsey  Hibbing    Minn. 

Theresa  B.  Hinsmann Duluth     Minn. 

Ella   (Holtorf )   Stuckey Mantorville    Minn. 

Hazel  Hopkins   Proctor   Minn. 

Genevieve  Ives  Duluth     Minn. 

Irene  Keehan   Thomson    Minn. 

Kathleen  D'Arcy  Kelley Duluth     Mina 

Lillie  Korthe Fergus  Falls Minn. 

Elsie  Krey   Washington D.   C. 

Ray  Lauder  Leland Duluth     Minn. 

Elizabeth  McDonald   Lancaster     Wis. 

Isabel  McLean    Duluth     Minn. 

Marguerite    Mitchell     New   York N.   Y. 

Jane  Norval    Rush    City Minn. 

Laura  G.  Pepple Grand    Marais Minn. 

Sadie   Pennington    Eveleth     Minn. 

Lillie    V.    Olssen Duluth     Minn. 

Hazel    M.    Owens Lakeview   P.    O Minn. 

Anna  C.  Peterson Duluth     Minn. 

Louana  Phelps   West    Duluth Minn. 

Eliza   J.    Remf ry Carlton    Minn. 

Etta  Robert    Duluth     Minn. 

Alice   E.    Sand Ashland     Wis. 

Millie  R.  Shane Chisholm    Minn. 

Helen    M.   Shaver Mountain   Iron Minn. 

Mamie    Stochl    Proctor   Minn. 

Claire  Sullivan   Eveleth     Minn. 

Ella   (Talboys)    Hatch McKinley    Minn. 

Ell   Rose   Taylor Duluth     Minn. 
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Name.  Postoffice.  State. 

Sophie   Thomas    McKinley    Minn. 

Bessie  L.  Turnbull Duluth     Minn. 

Leonora  J.    Ulsrud Duluth     Minn. 

C.   A.   Margaret   Wolfe Emmett     Idaho 

Class  of  1908 

Maude   Adams    Hibbing    Minn. 

Nellie    Anderson    Duluth     Minn. 

Clara  Aune    Hibbing    Minn. 

Eunice  Brotherton    Pine     City Minn. 

Vivian   Burrell    Duluth     Minn. 

May  F.  Carlson Soudan    Mina 

Ella   M.   Chase Nashwauk    Minn. 

Elvira  Fuglseth    Fertile     Minn. 

Lillian    Gowan    Duluth     Minn. 

Ruby   M.    Harris Duluth     Minn. 

Eva   M.    Hathaway Nashwauk    Minn. 

Bertha   Hendy    Virginia    Minn 

Danelda   M.    Hoar Proctor   Minn. 

Magdalene    Holmberg    Fertile     Minn. 

Florence   Levy    Park  Rapids    Minn. 

Julia  E.   Lilja Aurora    Minn, 

Neil    Loranger    Duluth     Minn. 

Margaret  McCabe    St.    Peter Minn. 

Blanche   Mallory    Mountain   Iron Minn. 

Ina   Martin    Soudan    Minn. 

Carmen    Miller    Grand  Rapids Minn. 

Florence   Nelson    Duluth     Minn. 

Nina    L.    Nichols Virginia Minn. 

Anna  P.   Nilsen Walker    Minn. 

Ethel   O'Connor    Two   Harbors Minn. 

Marcia   H.    Potter Aitkin    Minn. 

Emily  Ray  Eveleth     Minn. 

Rose  B.    Segelbaum Tower   Minn. 

Louise   E.   Snyder Eveleth     Minn. 

Hedwig   Stahlbusch    Coleraine    Minn. 

Emilia  Thompson   Brainerd     Minn. 

Mary  Wakelin    Duluth     Minn. 

Grace   B.    Wasley Duluth     Minn. 

Irene   Wetzler    Duluth     Minn. 

Opal    Wiltse    Langford    S.  D. 

Lucy   Wiseman    Aurora    Minn. 

Margaret  Yager  Duluth     Minn. 
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Class  of  1909 

Name.  Postoffice.  State. 

Signe  Anderson   Duluth    Minn. 

Nina  Berg   Dnluth     Minn. 

Janie  Blight    Hibbing    Minn. 

Muriel   Fay   Cook Cloquet  Minn. 

Harriot  Dennis    Taconite  Minn. 

Zita   Doran    Nashwauk    Minn. 

Anna  Duffala   Tower    Minn. 

Clara  Belle  Durbrow Stephenson    Minn. 

Ethel  Eckert  Northwood     Iowa 

Theresa   Fiebiger    Duluth     Minn. 

Angela  Fitzgerald    Duluth     Minn. 

Maude  Grogan   Duluth     Minn. 

Alice  Guerin   St.   Paul Minn. 

Katharine   Guthrie    Biwabik    Minn. 

Clara  Hanson   Nashwauk    Minn. 

Martha  Haugsten    Two  Harbors Minn. 

Edith  E.   Hopkins Fosston     Minn. 

Sara  Irwin    Brainerd     Minn. 

Elizabeth  Johnson    Duluth    Minn. 

Tena   Johnson    Kasota    Minn. 

Koyla  Ketcham    Eveleth     Minn. 

Myrtle   King   Virginia    Minn. 

Gertrude   Knapp    Chisholm    Minn. 

Anna   Larson    Virginia    Minn. 

Ethelenda  Lewis   Hawley   Minn. 

Bessie  Lockerby    Duluth     Minn. 

Agnes   Lundmark    Virginia Minn. 

Hazel  McKay   Biwabik    Minn. 

Florence  McKay    Duluth     Minn. 

Inga  Martinson    Duluth     Minn. 

Alta  Merritt Duluth    Minn. 

Emily  Merritt  Duluth     Minn. 

Carrie  Peterson   Nashwauk    Minn. 

Ada  Price    Aitkin    Minn. 

Catherine  Porter   Duluth     Minn. 

Helen   Renstrom    Smithville    Minn. 

Elma   Sauby    Wrenshall    Minn. 

Fannie  Stephenson   Soudan    Minn. 

Sadie   Stevens    Duluth     Minn. 

Myrna  Todd    Lakeview   P.    O Minn. 

John   F.  Watschke New    Ulm Minn. 

Hazel  Welch   Duluth     Minn. 

Charlotte   Yager    Duluth     Minn. 
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Commencement  Sermon 

Rev.  George  R.  Gebauer 


TRUE    GREATNESS. 

Matthew  23.   11. 


A  rather  brilliant  though  erratic  modern  philosophical 
thinker,  Friederich  Nietsche,  has  much  to  say  about  the  re- 
valuation of  life  and  the  transvaluation  of  its  values.  He 
contends  that  happiness  as  an  aim  in  life  may  be  good 
enough  for  children,  cows,  sheep,  Englishmen  and  other 
democrats,  if  I  rightly  remember  his  odd  way  of  putting  it, 
but  not  for  any  aristocrat  of  mind. 

He  savagely  berates  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  slaves. 
It  gives  mankind,  he  tells  us,  false  values,  estimating  life  in 
terms  of  humility,  weakness  and  submission. 

Not  many  of  you  may  have  studied  this  modern  icono- 
clast. Few  perhaps  would  care  to  follow  him  and  his  hero 
Zarathustra  on  his  erratic  wanderings.  Nevertheless  it  seems 
to  me  that  after  all  the  world  is  full  of  Nietcheism. 

The  essence  of  his  philosophy  seems  to  fill  the  very  air 
we  breathe. 

Certainly,  if  happiness  were  the  aim  and  end  of  life, 
rather  than  the  corollary  of  action,  something  incidental 
01  gratuitous,  the  world  has  been  pursuing  strange  ways  to 
attain  it. 

It  may  be  questioned  if  human  kind  today  is  essentially 
more  happy  than  it  was  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago, 
e\en  though  we  personally  might  be  all  but  happy  if  we  had 
to  live  under  the  conditions  of  our  forebears.  And  many  of 
the  values  of  Christianity  have  no  longer  any  value  for 
people.  They  are  not  any  more  legal  tender,  if  ever  they 
have  been;  many  of  the  Christian  virtues  so-called  are  no 
longer  in  public  currency,  because  nobody  cares  for  them. 

The  meek  and  the  lowly,  where  are  they?  Whreever 
they  may  be  found,  we  doubt  that  they  really  represent  a 
high  and  healthy  type  of  manhood.  They  are  apt  to  appear 
to  us  not  as  supermen  in  morality,  but  rather  as  submen  in 
intellect,  in  will.  If  we  were  to  take  a  vote  today  as  to 
what  men  really  prize  most,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a 
good  many  good  men  and  women,  would  say,  "Give  me 
power."    But  this  is  Nietscheism.    They  would  say,  "what  is 
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wealth,  but  power  in  terms  of  cash?  What  is  learning  if 
not  power  in  terms  of  knowledge? 

There  is  something  in  this  sort  of  reasoning,  believe  me. 
Who  would  seek  for  wealth  and  learning  and  even  a  true 
moral  life,  if  this  would  lessen  his  influence  and  power?  Of 
course  there  were  periods  in  the  world's  history  when  pov- 
erty was  quite  the  fashion,  but  would  it  have  been  the  fash- 
ion, if  the  begging  monk,  through  his  very  poverty,  had  not 
been  able  to  assert  himself?  If  poverty  and  ignorance  would 
give  us  greatest  power  and  influence  today,  then  begging 
instead  of  bribery  and  grafting  would  become  a  fine  art, 
and  the  ignorant  tramp  would  wander  about  with  a  halo  and 
be  caned  "Saint  Hobo." 

But  unfortunately  for  the  inefficient  the  road  to  power 
does  not  lead  through  the  county  poor  house.  It  is  not  at- 
tained by  pious  contemplation,  not  by  humble  submission, 
but  by  energetic  and  wise  exertion  of  thought  and  will.  Hence 
the  great  man  to  most  people  is  the  successful  politician;  it 
is  the  doughty  man  of  affairs,  who  luckily  deals  in  copper 
stocks  and  amasses  a  fortune;  it  is  above  all  the  athlete  in 
statecraft  and  war.  Many  would  say,  Peter  of  Russia  was 
great,  and  also  Catharine  and  Frederick  the  II.  of  Russia, 
because  they  impressed  their  will  upon  their  world.  They 
would  say,  Louis  the  XIV.  is  eminently  great  because  he 
could  say  the  proud  word,  "I'etat  c'est  moi."  They  would 
say  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  great,  because  he  could  whip 
congress  into  line  and  because  his  enemies  are  cowering 
already  as  they  see  his  grim  jaws  gleaming  across  the  ocean. 
Such  would  say,  that  the  world's  conquerors  from  Alexander 
to  Napoleon  were  great,  that  they  were  supermen. 

And  indeed  if  we  read  history,  as  "she"  has  been  written 
in  the  past,  merely  for  the  sake  of  national  self  glorification 
and  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  patriot,  we  are  almost 
persuaded  to  believe  that  the  only  people  of  any  serious  ac- 
count were  those  who  brought  the  sword  and  misery  into  the 
world.  The  greatness  of  a  feudal  lord  or  king  is  always 
estimated  by  the  number  of  countries  he  conquered  and  the 
thousands  he  slew,  just  as  an  Indian  chief's  greatness  was 
rated  by  the  number  of  scalps  which  dangled  from  his  belt. 
"Saul  has  slain  his  thousands  but  David  his  ten  thousands," 
is  heard  today  almost  as  much  as  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Yet  I  know  that  there  are  a  good  many  who  will  oppose  such 
eiitimates.  They  will  say,  true  greatness  is  not  in  brutal  will 
but  is  of  the  divine  mind.  Those  giants  of  thought  before 
whom  the  world  bows  down  in  conscious  and  unconscious 
worship;   those  masters  of  mind,  who  gave  the  intellectual 
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life  of  mankind  a  new  turn  and  twist,  a  new  impulse,  a  new 
aim  and  new  light,  are  alone  truly  great.  Great  they  say  is 
the  poet,  the  prophet,  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  dis- 
coverer, the  inventor,  the  man  of  science;  they  bear  the 
crown  of  true  power.    We  all  feel  like  saying  "Amen"  to  this. 

But  there  would  be  in  our  land  as  elsewhere  a  small 
minority  of  people,  who  would  say,  "this  is  all  very  well.  We 
would  not  belittle  your  great  leaders  and  thinkers,  but  after 
all  they  are  not  the  greatest.  We  too  believe  in  power,  but 
we  think  power  can  show  itself  to  better  advantage;  it  is 
of  the  heart."  They  would  say,  "If  you  would  see  the  truly 
great  sons  of  God,  look  at  a  poor  missionary  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa  in  daily  danger  of  being  served  at  a  free  lunch.  Look 
ai  the  Salvationist  in  the  gloom  of  New  York  and  darkest 
London;  look  at  a  Father  Damien  giving  his  life  to  help  the 
miserable  lepers  in  Hawaii;  yes  follow  the  sister  of  charity 
on  her  errands  of  mercy;  go  and  see  Jane  Addams  in  Hull 
House  in  Chicago  and  you  will  be  in  the  presence  of  more 
greatness  than  is  in  all  the  pomp  of  your  idols  of  war,  and 
of  statecraft  and  learning  and  knowledge,  which  today  is  and 
tomorrow  is  cast  into  the  oven."  Again  we  say  "Amen;"  we 
say  it,  still  more  heartily. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  we  realize  that  there  is  also  a 
certain  truth  in  the  estimate  of  those  who  admired  the  great 
conquerors  and  even  despots  of  the  world.  And  withal  we 
realize  that  somehow  true  greatness  is  not  in  mere  power. 
Power  as  a  standard  of  life  needs  to  be  qualified.  By  what, 
how?  I  think  the  Master  gi^^es  us  that  qualification,  when 
he  says,  "the  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant,"  or 
in  Nietschean  language,  the  superman  is  the  man  who  uses 
his  power  for  a  superior  end,  an  end  which  serves  mankind. 

If  we  understand  the  truth  embodied  in  these  few  words 
of  Jesus,  we  immediately  see,  that  greatness  is  not  bound 
to  one  pursuit  or  vocation  or  an  other,  but  that  it  simply 
rests  in  service  to  mankind.  We  can  see  now  why  after  all 
the  world  has  worshipped  its  great  military  heroes,  even  its 
despots  and  conquerors.  We  can  see  why  it  exalts  scholar- 
ship and  genius  and  why  it  honors  too  the  humblest  worker 
in  the  kingdom  of  man.  We  now  understand  better  Nietsche's 
ideal  of  the  superman  and  we  understand  Carlyle,  when  he 
says  in  his  Hero  and  Hero  Worship,  "they  were  leaders 
of  men,  these  great  ones,  the  modelers,  patterners  and  in  a 
wide  sense  creators  of  whatever  the  general  mass  of  men  con- 
trived to  do."  This  is  true,  only  Carlyle  does  not  distinguish 
enough  between  the  good  and  the  evil  wrought  by  these 
heroes.    He  takes  for  granted  that  they  serve  a  good  end. 
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I'his  may  be  so  in  the  long  run,  but  as  far  as  we  judge  the 
individual,  we  must  apply  the  standard  of  intended  service. 

Only  in  trying  to  serve  others  are  we  great.  We  are  apt 
great  if  finally  and  incidentally  our  selfish  endeavor  is  by 
divine  circumstances  turned  into  some  good  for  others.  From 
such  a  point  of  view  all  crime  may  be  found  of  service  in  the 
end  and  every  criminal  may  be  called  great.  The  world's 
great  statesmen  and  generals  are  not  great  because  they 
were  merely  masters  and  made  others  serve  their  will,  but 
because  only  as  masters  they  could  best  serve  the  world,  do 
the  world's  pleasure,  God's  will.  Frederic  the  II.  of  Prussia 
was  only  truly  great  in  so  far  as  he  tried  to  serve  his  country, 
and  the  world  today  honors  him  not  so  much  for  his  general- 
ship and  statecraft,  as  that  he  did  not  say  aS  Louis  XIV.,  "I 
am  the  state,"  and  that  he  declared,  "I  am  the  first  servant 
of  the  state."  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  great  because  he  could 
assert  his  personality  with  a  club;  we  honor  him  only  be- 
cause we  believe  that  he  tried  to  serve  his  country  even 
though  he  had  to  use  a  big  stick.  Coming  ages  will  show  if 
he  was  truly  great  or  only  powerful. 

Such  a  view  of  life,  if  right,  must  necessarily  dethrone 
many  of  the  world's  great  ones,  because  their  outward  suc- 
cess in  life  lacks  intrinsic  ethical  quality.  With  that  view 
of  life  we  may  perhaps  call  Napoleon  the  biggest  man  who 
ever  lived,  but  we  can  not  truly  call  him  great.  Whatever 
of  greatness  he  may  have  possessed  is  overshadowed  by  his 
littleness  of  aim,  self-aggrandizement.  He  belongs  to  the 
vast  class  of  successful  adventurers  and  manipulators,  who 
in  our  day  have  turned  to  more  gentle  pursuits  and  rule  the 
world  by  graft  and  bribe  and  the  power  of  wealth  rather  than 
by  the  sword.  Helpfulness  is  the  true  test  of  all  greatness 
and  he  who  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  must  be  a  servant  of 
all.  Hence  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  Bismarck  and 
Cavour  are  great,  because  they  consciously  brought  the 
greatest  service  to  their  countries.  They  have  their  monu- 
ments in  stone,  and  loving  memories  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen  and  all  their  contemporaries  look  like  midgets 
beside  them. 

But  when  I  speak  of  their  contemporaries  as  "midgets" 
I  immediately  arouse  resentment  in  your  hearts.  You  say, 
"Were  all  these  common  soldiers  who  laid  down  their  lives 
for  their  country  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Germantown,  at  Vicks- 
burg,  Shiloh  and  Gettysburg,  midgets?  Do  we  not  honor  to- 
day the  common  old  soldiers  and  place  flags  and  flowers  on 
their  graves?  You  are  right.  They  are  not  "midgets."  They 
are  "great"  in  their  comparative  insignificance.    Yes  there  is 
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a  view  point  from  which  the  man  in  the  ranks  may  rank 
higher  in  greatness  than  the  general  who  leads  him;  a  point 
of  view  which  may  set  the  hospital  nurse  by  the  side  of 
General  Grant.  For  as  already  intimated  true  greatness  is 
not  so  much  in  great  results  as  in  right  intent;  it  is  intrinsic 
rather  than  extrinsic.  It  is  the  strictly  ethical  and  religious 
standpoint  I  have  here  in  mind. 

It  is  the  standpoint  of  religious  democracy,  the  view 
point  from  which  Millet  painted  his  pictures  and  "Whitman 
sang  his  song.  When  General  Moltke,"  after  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  campaigns  in  history,"  returned  to  Germany  there 
was  toadyism  as  well  as  patriotism  ready  to  laud  him  to  the 
skies  and  cities  vied  with  each  other  to  honor  him.-  No  doubt 
the  great  leader  was  worthy  of  it,  but  when  they  came  to  him 
with  golden  laurel  wreaths  and  addresses  engraved  on  parch- 
ment, trying  to  make  a  little  God  of  him,  he  quietly  said, 
'Why  will  you  put  me  to  shame  by  extravagant  praise?  1 
have  done  nothing  more  than  the  commonest  soldier.  I  have 
done  my  duty  in  accordance  with  my  ability."  Here  is  the 
right  appreciation  of  greatness.  It  is  intrinsic  and  not  merely 
extrinsic.  In  the  sight  of  God  he  is  great  who  simply  uses 
his  gifts  in  the  best  way  he  may  for  the  good  of  his  fellows. 
The  greater  the  gift  of  mind  and  body  and  soul,  the  vaster 
the  opportunity,  the  greater  the  responsibility,  the  more  must 
a  man  accomplish  in  order  to  be  called  great.  There  is 
greatness  for  the  weak  as  well  as  greatness  for  the  strong, 
greatness  for  man  and  greatness  for  woman,  greatness  for 
the  boy  and  greatness  for  the  girl,  for  the  child  and  adult. 
We  simply  must  do  our  level  best  in  order  to  come  into  the 
hall  of  fame  eternal  in  the  heavens.  This  all  seems  so  sim- 
ple and  plain  that  we  must  wonder  why  so  few  people  ap- 
preciate it.  If  people  would  but  learn  this  simple  lesson  how 
much  headache  and  heartache  it  would  save  them  and  correct 
false  ambitions.  Everybody  wants  to  serve,  yes,  but  only  as 
a  leader. 

I  notice  when  my  boys  play  war,  there  is  always  diffi- 
culty to  find  soldiers  for  the  ranks;  they  all  want  to  be  gen- 
erals and  majors  or  at  least  drum-majors.  Just  so  in  the 
play  of  life;  it  is  hard  to  get  men  and  women  to  serve  in  the 
ranks.  Most  people  forget  that  if  they  serve  well  in  a  small 
capacity  it  is  greater  honor  than  to  serve  poorly  in  a  great 
capacity.  Ruskin  is  not  celebrated  for  his  humor,  but  in  one 
of  his  essays  he  makes  this  smiling  remark:  "People  often 
reason  in  some  such  fashion  as  this.  'I  don't  seem  quite  to 
fit  for  head  manager  in  the  firm  of  F.  &  M.,  therefore  in  all 
probability  I  am  fit  to  be  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer.'  Where- 
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as  they  ought  to  reason  thus.  1  am  not  fit  to  be  manager  of 
the  firm  of  F.  &  M.  but  I  dare  say  I  might  do  something  in  a 
small  Green  Grocery  business;  I  used  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
peas'."  This  is  a  strong  illustration  but  a  true  one.  We  must 
learn  to  look  for  our  greatness  within  the  sphere  of  our 
ability,  and  not  in  that  of  vain  ambition. 

Within  the  sphere  of  honest  work  and  honorable  en- 
deavor there  is  a  place  in  which  each  may  erect  a  throne  for 
himself.  For  one  this  sphere  is  within  the  walls  of  the  home; 
there  is  no  greater  servant  than  a  good  mother.  For  another  it 
is  in  shop  and  in  office.  A  third  one  finds  it  in  the  laboratory; 
another  in  his  study;  some  on  the  rostrum  or  in  the  pulpit 
and  still  others  on  highway  and  byway  serving  the  world. 

But  wherever  it  be  the  test  for  our  individual  greatness 
is  in  efficiency,  the  sort  of  efficiency  which  helps  to  make  the 
world  more  efficient  and  by  that,  happier.  Not  happiness  is 
indeed  the  aim  of  life,  but  power  for  good,  which  has  as  its 
chief  by-product  inner  satisfaction,  happiness,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  as  Jesus  would  say. 

And  now  all  this  brings  us  naturally  face  to  face  with 
your  own  sphere  in  life,  my  dear  young  women,  whom  I  per- 
sonally do  not  know,  but  for  whom  I  personally  have  the 
highest  regard  and  sympathy.  You  have  come  to  this  school, 
put  yourself  under  the  direction  of  noble  men  and  women,  to 
prepare  yourself  for  service  and  to  go  forth  from  this  place 
fitted  for  your  high  calling  of  training  others  for  service.  Per- 
haps not  all  of  you  have  taken  up  the  profession  from  this 
high  ideal  standpoint.  Many  of  you  took  it  up  to  help  and 
serve  yourselves  and  your  own.  I  full  well  know  that  in  this 
life  of  change  and  shift  and  uncertainty,  our  young  women  are 
often  forced  to  look  about  for  a  livelihood,  and  yet  the  very 
fact  that  you  preferred  teaching  to  some  other,  perhaps  more 
lucrative  and  easy  vocation  shows  that  in  your  hearts  the  ideal 
element  prevails;  all  teachers  are  idealists.  As  you  now 
leave  this  place  which  has  been  to  you  a  loving  mother,  an 
"alma  mater,"  you  will  soon  enter  the  field  of  labor  here  and 
there  throughout  the  state.  Some  of  you  will  serve  your  ap- 
prenticeship in  country  schools,  some  in  towns.  The  work 
will  have  its  sorrows  and  its  joys,  its  bitter  and  its  sweets, 
as  every  calling  in  life  has.  Indeed  the  harder  you  will  strive 
to  serve,  the  more  you  will  feel  at  times  dissatisfaction  and 
I  dare  say  discontent.  Some  days  you  will  feel  as  if  the  work 
was  altogether  beyond  your  strength,  and  again  you  will  de- 
precate that  all  your  efforts  find  so  little  appreciation.  Par- 
ents will  hold  you  responsible  for  the  stupidity  of  their  boys 
and  blame  you  for  the  willfulness  of  their  daughters.  Parents 
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will  shift  upon  you  all  the  burden  of  pedagogy,  which  be- 
longs to  them.  Instead  of  sending  respectful  and  well  man- 
nered, clean  children  to  school,  they  will  expect  of  you  to 
turn  their  ill  bred  dirty  urchins  into  models  of  propriety  and 
sweetness,  who  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  par- 
ental stock. 

And  all  this  you  are  expected  to  do,  even  without  the 
use  of  the  magic  wand,  in  which  the  good  old  times  rejoiced, 
and  whose  transforming  touch  some  of  us  older  boys  perhaps 
experienced.  But  on  the  other  side  there  again  will  be  joy 
for  you.  Within  and  behind  all  the  disagreeable  things  you 
will  meet,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction,  if  only 
you  learn  to  see  it.  You  will  meet  good,  sane,  sensible  par- 
ents, (there  are,  thank  heaven,  a  few  such  left),  who  will 
appreciate  your  efforts,  who  will  not  expect  you  to  turn  sin- 
ful Jack  into  a  Saint  John.  You  will  meet  people  who  are 
wise  enough  to  know  that  teachers  are  not  all  wise,  for  if  so, 
they  would  not  be  teachers;  that  their  patience  must  needs 
have  a  limit,  even  if  the  provocation  of  the  pupils  has  none. 
You  will  meet  with  children,  who  will  quickly  respond  to  your 
efforts,  who  will  respect  you  and  love  you  and  revere  you, 
and  there  is  nothing  finer  in  the  world  than  this  loving  rev- 
erence of  a  child  for  its  teacher. 

But  the  main  satisfaction  of  the  teacher's  profession  still 
remains.  Through  all  the  good  and  the  ill  of  every  day's 
work,  there  will  come  to  you  the  great  satisfaction  which  is 
his  who  willingly,  gladly  serves  a  great  cause.  In  this  satis- 
faction, my  dear  young  women,  is  the  larger  part  of  your  re- 
ward. If  you  do  not  find  it  there,  you  will  look  elsewhere  in 
vain.  Except  the  work  itself  gives  you  satisfaction,  except 
you  learn  to  love  it  more  and  more,  see  that  it  is  after  all  a 
great  thing  to  be  even  a  little  country  school  ma'am,  your  lot 
in  life  will  not  be  a  very  happy  one.  Learn  to  say  to  your- 
self: "Even  though  I  am  but  a  little  woman,  I  am  great  as  a 
part  of  the  great  educational  system  of  the  land.  I  belong 
to  the  noble  order  of  the  world's  servants,  'who  help  the 
world  raised  up'  and  to  whom  the  world  ever  remains  in- 
debted." 

Some  people  can  not  see,  how  the  world  can  remain  in 
debt  to  the  teacher,  whom  it  pays  so  generously  "ten"  dollars 
a  week.  They  are  too  practical  to  see  it.  Well,  preachers 
are  idealists  and  they  know  why  no  amount  of  financial  re- 
ward ever  can  cancel  the  debt  the  community  owes  to  its 
teachers.  It  is  the  great  Luther,  who  has  to  say  a  fine  word 
about  the  profession.  "I  tell  you  in  a  word,"  he  says,  "that  a 
diligent   devoted    school   teacher,   who    faithfully   trains    and 
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teaches  boys,  can  never  receive  an  adequate  reward,  and  no 
money  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  you  owe  him." 

For  my  part  if  I  were  compelled  to  give  up  preaching  and 
to  enter  some  other  profession,  I  know  not  an  office  that 
would  please  me  better  than  that  of  school  master.  For  I 
am  convinced  that  next  to  preaching,  this  is  the  most  useful 
and  greatly  the  best  labor  in  all  the  world,  and  in  fact  I 
sometimes  doubt,  which  of  the  two  positions  is  the  more  hon- 
orable. So  Luther,  "I  too  can  say,  if  I  were  not  a  preacher 
I  should  want  to  be  a  teacher  and  I  too  doubt,  if  the  oppor- 
ti'Ti'"'    o'  the  teacher  is  not  the  greater  one." 

To  this  thought  hold  fast  in  your  profession,  be  your 
career  long,  or  short.  Ever  remember  that  you  are  doing 
life  work  and  life  service,  that  you  are  shaping  and  moulding 
manhood,  that  even  if  you  would  never  cast  a  vote  in  the 
ballot  box,  you  are  making  citizens  and  voters.  Mind  that, 
even  if  you  should  pass  alone  through  life,  as  may  be  your 
lot,  you  will  be  the  makers  of  a  spiritual  family,  sons  and 
daughters  who  will  ever  call  you  blessed. 

And  to  do  your  work  the  best  you  may;  you  need  that 
motherly  attitude  of  mind.  You  must  be  baptized  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  which  Pestalozzi  had  when  he  said  "Oh,  God, 
what  I  seek  is  to  elevate  human  nature  to  its  highest,  its 
noblest;  and  this  I  seek  to  do  by  love.  Only  in  the  holy 
power  of  love  do  I  recognize  the  basis  of  my  race  to  what- 
ever of  the  divine  and  eternal  lies  within  its  nature." 

Yes  except  your  heart  is  filled  with  love  for  even  the 
dirtiest,  naughtiest  little  mischief,  it  were  better  for  you  and 
the  children  you  turned  to  something  else. 

Cultivate  a  smiling  face  and  a  firm  grip;  never  let  the 
sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,  be  it  ever  so  just.  Make  teach- 
ing a  Christian  science  and  a  religious  art.  But  above  all 
put  in  your  heart  the  motto  "Great  only  through  service," 
and  put  on  your  forehead  the  device  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
since  the  days  of  Edward  the  Third.  You  know  the  history 
of  the  three  plumes  with  the  words  "Ich  dien,"  (I  serve), 
written  beneath  in  golden  letters.  That  device  adorned  the 
helmet  of  King  John  of  Bohemia,  when  at  the  battle  of  Crecy 
he  fell  under  the  blows  of  the  Black  Prince.  He  picked  up 
the  helmet  from  the  bloody  field  and  made  the  device  his  own 
and  handed  it  down  to  posterity.  Truly  no  nobler  motto  for 
any  prince,  for  any  princely  man  or  woman.  If  you  approach 
your  task  with  that  device  in  your  soul,  you  will  conquer, 
though  you  fail  and  fall  in  the  struggle  and  battle  of  life. 

You -may  not  be  appreciated,  as  you  should  be,  but  what 
of  it,  if  you  realize  you  are  doing  a  good  work;  fighting  the 
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good  fight.  You  may  even  be  criticized  for  your  very  zeal, 
but  so  were  the  prophets  and  teachers  before  you.  If  you 
walk  in  the  light  of  your  service  and  do  your  work  in  the 
spirit  of  love  you  are  working  with  Christ. 

He  too  came  that  he  might  minister  unto  the  world.  He 
is  the  greatest  son  of  man  and  son  of  Grod,  which  is  the 
same,  because  he  tried  to  be  the  greatest  servant.  He  served 
by  teaching  the  world  the  eternal  lesson  of  human  love  and  by 
living  the  divine  lesson.  We  are  living  in  God's  house,  as 
well  as  Jesus,  and  the  true  servant  of  the  house  is  he  who 
does  his  appointed  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  master. 

The  time  in  which  we  live  cries  out  for  faithful  servants, 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  great  cause  of  humanity. 
You  and  I  may  never  accomplish  what  the  world  calls  great, 
but  if  only  we  become  working  partners  with  God  in  his  great 
work  of  leading  men  into  truth  and  love,  our  names  will  be 
written  on  scrolls  of  gold  and  will  shine  for  aye  in  the  temple 
of  God  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
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Commencement  Week 


On  Friday  evening,  May  27th,  the  faculty  and  Seniors 
were  delightfully  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washburn  ai 
their  home  in  Hunter's  Park.  For  many  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  last  year  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washburn  were  in 
the  South,  they  have  opened  their  house  at  this  time,  until 
the  Senior  class  has  learned  to  anticipate  the  event  as  the 
most  enjoyable  of  the  year.  An  orchestra  played  most  of  the 
evening.  Miss  Sjoselius,  a  vocalist  from  the  city,  sang  sev- 
eral numbers  charmingly.  Later  in  the  evening  the  guests 
repaired  to  the  ball  room  and  danced. 

Saturday  evening,  May  28th,  the  Alumnae  banquet  was 
held  in  Washburn  hall.  As  the  dining  room  last  year  had 
seemed  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  it  was  a  marvel  to 
everyone  that  the  preceptress  had  contrived  to  make  room 
this  year  for  the  large  class  of  new  alumnae.  The  room  was 
decorated  in  the  school  colors,  yellow  and  green.  Branches  of 
some  kind  of  flowering  shrub  were  fastened  to  the  chan- 
deliers; bowls  of  cowslips,  candles  with  yellow  shades,  and 
vases  filled  with  margarites  and  yellow  tulips  adorned  the 
tables.  The  banquet  itself  reflected  great  credit  on  Miss 
Pettengill's  management.  It  consisted  of  six  courses,  which 
were  served,  as  usual,  by  the  Junior  class. 

Miss  Hazel  Owens  made  a  charming  and  ready  toast- 
mistress  on  this  occasion.  Miss  Vivian  Burrell,  '08,  gave  a 
toast  "To  the  Graduating  Class,"  to  which  Miss  Elsie  Over- 
man, president  of  the  Senior  class,  responded.  Then  Mrs. 
Florence  McLean  Wright,  '04,  spoke  on  "Reunion  Days"  in  a 
most  delightful  manner.  President  Bohannon  and  Mr.  Wash- 
burn made  some  very  appropriate  remarks.  Letters  of  greet 
ing  were  read  from  Miss  Eaton,  Miss  Shoesmith,  Miss  Mar- 
garite  Mitchell,  '07,  Miss  Mary  Ober,  '06,  Miss  Ray  Leland, 
'07,  Miss  Willena  Marshal,  '03,  and  Miss  Margaret  Wolfe,  '07. 
Miss  Eaton  has  been  for  the  past  two  years  preceptress  in 
one  of  the  girls'  dormitories  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 
Miss  Shoesmith  has  been  enjoying  her  work  as  teacher  in  the 
Hyde  Park  high  school  in  Chicago.  Miss  Mitchell  has  been 
teaching  in  New  York  city.  Miss  Ober  will  be  a  Senior  next 
year  in  the  State  University.  Miss  Leland  has  been  studying 
in  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Wolfe  is  in  Montana.  This  annual  banquet  has  become 
one  of  the  most  delightful  occasions  of  commencement  week. 


A  View  Fro 


"HE  Campus 
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The  Senior  Class  play  was  given  Monday  evening  and 
again  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  small  size  of  our  assembly 
room  necessitated  a  repetition  of  the  play  because  of  the 
large  number  of  people  who  wished  to  see  the  performance. 
A  local  paper  made  the  folio w^ing  comment:  "One  of  the 
prettiest  little  comedies  ever  given  in  Uuluth  by  local  talent 
was  put  on  last  evening  by  the  students  of  the  State  Normal 
school.  'Pygmalion  and  Galatea'  is  a  mythological  story 
treating  of  a  sculptor  who,  having  carved  a  statute,  is  em- 
powered by  the  Gods  to  endow  it  with  life.  Very  serious 
complications  arise,  for  the  statue  loves  her  creator,  Pyg- 
malion, and  never  ceases  saying  so  to  him  and  to  all  the 
world.  Naturally  the  sculptor's  wife  grows  jealous,  and  to 
punish  him  for  what  she  considers  his  faithlessness,  she  prays 
that  he  may  be  struck  blind.  Sundry  other  misfortunes  hap- 
pen to  Pygmalion's  family  and  acquaintances,  and  finally 
Galatea,  learning  that  she  is  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble, 
succeeds  in  reconciling  the  sculptor  and  his  wife,  while  she 
herself  turns  once  more  to  stone. 

"Miss  Hildegarde  Snyder  was  very  lovable  as  the  beauti- 
ful but  unfortunate  Galatea.  Her  voice  was  eminently  suited 
to  the  part,  being  soft,  sweet,  and  flexible,  and  her  acting  was 
the  essence  of  grace. 

"The  Pygmalion  of  Miss  Florence  Ryan  was  strong  and 
virile,  her  bearing  easy,  and  her  contempt  for  mere  patrons 
of  art  as  well  simulated  as  if  she  herself  made  her  living  with 
chisel  and  mallet. 

"Miss  Margaret  Raleigh  played  Pygmalion's  wife  with 
good  effect,  her  fits  of  jealousy,  affection,  and  remorse  being 
exceedingly  human. 

"Miss  Vera  Rockwell  was  very  attractive  as  Myrine,  sis- 
ter of  the  sculptor,  and  betrothed  of  Lucippe.  There  was  a 
spontaneity  and  freshness  about  her  acting  that  was  most 
alluring. 

"Miss  Mary  Langford  did  good  work  as  Leucippe,  the 
bold  warrior  and  gallant  lover.  The  Chrysos  of  Miss  Winni- 
fred  Leonara  was  well  played,  though  the  part  was  somewhat 
difficult,  being  that  of  an  egotistical,  selfish  old,  man  with 
shekels  galore,  but  no  faith  in  human  nature.  The  part  of 
Daphne,  his  wife,  was  ably  played  by  Miss  St.  Clair  Nesbitt, 
who  showed  up  this  somewhat  shrewish  and  strong-minded 
woman  to  excellent  advantage.  The  two  slaves,  Agesimos  and 
Minos  were  well  played  by  Miss  Margaret  Grogan  and  Miss 
Pearl  Elevitch.  There  were  two  solos  by  Miss  Rae  Potter 
with  Miss  Mabel  Fix  as  accompanist.  The  hall  was  packed 
with  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  students," 
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The  closing  chapel  exercises  were  held  Thursday  moru- 
ing.  The  chapel  was,  as  usual,  on  this  occasion,  decorated 
with  the  colors  and  pennants  of  the  different  classes.  After 
the  devotional  exercises,  each  class  gave  the  songs  and  yells. 
In  previous  years  it  has  been  the  custom  on  the  last  morning 
of  the  school  year  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  class  to  present 
a  class  day  program.  This  year,  however,  because  of  the 
presence  of  work  at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  because  of  a 
rather  commendable  desire  to  vary  the  hackneyed  perform- 
ances of  class  day,  the  Senior  class  decided  upon  a  most 
unconventional  form  of  celebration.  After  the  chapel  exer- 
cises, the  Senior  and  Junior,  classes  and  the  faculty  departed 
for  Lester  Park.  A  picnic  luncheon  was  served  in  the  pa- 
vilion. The  party  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in  the  park 
Although  some  of  the  most  conservative  had  objected  to  any 
departure  from  the  time-honored  manner  of  celebrating  thia 
day,  even  they  were  convinced  that  a  frolic  in  the  sunshine 
and  fresh  air  or  a  hilarious  class  ride  on  a  "merry-go-round" 
does  not  seriously  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  two  upper 
classes. 


Program   for  Commencement    Day,    Friday    Morning,   June  3. 


"Down  in  the  Dewy  Dell" Smart 

Glee  Club. 

Responsive  Reading — Thirty-seventh  Psalm. 

Response — "Evening  Prayer"    Raff 

Chorus — From   "Olaf   Trygvason" Grieg 

Address — "Education  for  Efficiency" 

Pros.  L.  D.  Harvey,  Menominee,  Wis. 

"The  Spinning  Chorus"  from  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  Wagner 
Presentation  of  diplomas.    Hon.  S.  H.  Somsen,  Winona,  Minn. 

"Swallows  to  Southward" Ashford 

Glee  Club. 


President  Harvey's  very  interesting  and  instructive  ad 
dress  has  never  appeared  in  manuscript  and  as  a  stenographic 
report  of  it  was  not  attempted  it  is  impossible  to  print  it  as 
had  been  intended. 
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School  News 


The  new  dormtiory  is  practically  completed.  The  style 
of  its  architecture  is  similar  to  that  of  Washburn  hall.  The 
new  building  is,  however,  much  larger,  as  it  will  accommo- 
date ninety  girls.  It  is  very  imposing,  standing  as  it  does  on 
the  hill  behind  and  above  the  other  two  buildings.  It  pre- 
sents a  broad  front  to  the  lake.  From  its  windows  and  ver- 
andas one  gets  charming  views  of  the  densely  wooded  ravine 
at  the  left  of  the  sloping  terrace,  and  farther  away  of  the 
city,  the  bay,  and  the  great  bridge.  Near  by  on  the  east  and 
on  the  broad  hillside  in  front  are  many  beautiful  residences. 
But  the  eye  does  not  linger  on  these,  for  at  no  great  distance 
one  beholds  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Superior  stretching  far 
away  to  a  dim  horizon.  In  the  distance  a  tiny  plume  of 
smoke  betokens  an  incoming  "freighter,"  which  grows  grad- 
ually larger  until  one  can  see  its  broad,  ruddy  side  with  the 
gleaming  deck  and  white  pilot  house  above,  and  hear  it 
groan  out  an  echoing  salute  to  Duluth.  Often  a  procession 
of  these  stately  boats  steams  swiftly  landward  from  the  hor- 
izon and  passes  slowly  at  last  between  the  great  piers,  be- 
neath the  aerial  bridge  into  the  bay  and  harbor  beyond.  At 
night  the  scene  is  often  not  less  beautiful.  The  lights  of  the 
city  twinkle  below;  even  more  brilliantly  those  on  the 
Superior  ore  docks  gleam  like  a  splendid  necklace  far  across 
the  bay;  and  Lake  Superior  shimmers  silently  under  the  full 
moon.  By  night  or  by  day,  in  storm  or  in  fair  weather  the 
prospect  charms.  Often  one  thinks,  "Earth  has  not  anything 
to  show  more  fair." 

The  interior  of  the  new  building  is  very  attractive.  A 
spacious,  well-lighted  reception  hall  with  a  massive  fireplace 
first  greets  the  eye.  Its  furniture  is  of  the  Mission  type.  On 
the  left  is  a  smaller  reception  room.  The  bedrooms  are  well 
lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  prettily  furnished.  Each  room 
is  intended  to  accommodate  two  students. 


During  the  summer  school  Washburn  hall  has  been  full 
oi!  students.  It  was  not  the  intention  to  open  the  new  hall 
before  autumn,  but  the  demand  for  rooms  has  been  so  great 
that  the  first  floor  of  the  hall  has  been  finally  opened.  Miss 
Long  is  acting  as  preceptress. 
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The  summer  school  had  an  enrolment  of  one  hundred 
sixty-two  students.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  rural 
teachers,  although  more  than  usual  of  the  regular  students 
remained.  The  summer  school  faculty  consists  of  President 
Bohannon,  Dr.  Kline,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Frazee,  Miss  Van 
Stone,  Miss  Long,  Miss  Ely,  Miss  Carey,  Miss  Pettengill  of  the 
regular  faculty,  and  Superintendents  Cobb,  Morse,  Freeman, 
and  Van  Dyke  from  Brainerd,  Buhl,  Grand  Rapids  and  Cole- 
raine  respectively. 


Several  of  the  faculty  are  traveling  abroad:  Miss  God- 
frey, Miss  Balch,  and  Miss  Palmer,  who  is  conducting  a 
party. 

The  following  teachers  will  not  return  to  the  school 
another  year:  Miss  Craw,  Miss  Balch,  who  goes  to  the  State 
Normal  school  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Miss  Van  Stone,  who  is 
to  be  married,  and  Miss  Home.  Miss  Murray,  secretary  and 
purchasing  agent,  has  also  resigned  and  will  live  in  Minne- 
apolis. Miss  Luehrs,  who  has  been  acting  as  substitute  in  the 
History  department,  will  not  return. 


On  the  Friday  preceding  Memorial  day,  a  number  of  old 
soldiers,  according  to  their  custom,  visited  the  school.  The 
chapel  period  was  devoted  to  memorial  exercises.  The  school 
and  glee  club  sang  several  patriotic  songs.  Then  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  G.  A.  R.  gave  brief  but  unusually 
stirring  addresses:  Mr.  Leonidas  Merritt,  Capt.  Smallwood, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Jones,  Mr.  E.  H.  Jones  and  Mr.  Wood.  Miss  Maude 
Matteson  then  sang  "Taps." 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises  the  soldiers  went 
down  to  the  Model  school,  where  the  children  sang  "There 
are  Many  Flags  in  Many  Lands,"  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue," 
and  "Oh  Bring  the  Fife  and  Bring  the  Drum."  Then  the 
children  and  the  soldiers  went  out  upon  the  lawn.  A  large 
and  beautiful  new  flag  had  that  morning  been  hung  out  over 
the  entrance.     The  children  saluted  it  and  sang  "America." 


On  Friday,  July  15th,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Aley,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Indiana,  gave  two  most  interesting  and 
instructive  addresses  before  the  school.  One,  by  request,  was 
devoted  to  recent  developments  in  the  educational  work  of 
Indiana,  and  the  other  to  a  consideration  of  the  value  of 
scholarship  as  a  factor  in  the  success  of  the  teacher. 
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In  May  Mr.  E.  T.  Shima,  a  Japanese  importer,  exhibited 
in  the  studio  for  two  days  a  collection  of  Japanese  prints  and 
stencils.  He  gave  also  a  very  interesting  talk  on  Japanese 
art,  explaining  the  value  of  these  prints,  the  history  of  their 
development,  and  the  process  of  making  them. 


Mr.  Wesley  Clifford,  representing  the  United  States  de- 
partment of  Forestry,  spoke  before  the  summer  school  one 
morning.  He  gave  the  results  foreign  countries  had  achieved 
in  protecting  their  forests,  explaining  that  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  conservation  pays.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
strenuous  and  successful  efforts  made  in  some  of  the  Pacific 
coast  states  to  protect  forests  from  fires,  and  went  on  to 
suggest  how  teachers  might  use  their  influence  to  aid  in  the 
great  work  of  preservation. 


In  the  Model  school  this  year  there  has  been  considerable 
interest  in  folk  dancing.  Miss  Craw,  one  of  the  critic  teach- 
ers who  had  studied  the  subject  in  Columbia  University, 
aroused  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  here.  The  children  in  her 
room  gave  an  interesting  program  one  morning  before  the 
Normal  students.  Dressed  in  characteristic  costumes  they 
gave  a  number  of  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Hungarian  folk 
aances.  Later  in  the  spring  some  of  them  gave  a  May  pole 
dance  on  the  lawn,  while  others,  dressed  in  Scottish  cos- 
tumes, performed  the  Highland  fling. 


Miss  Pettengill  for  the  last  three  years  teacher  of  Do- 
mestic Science  and  preceptress  of  Washburn  hall  will  give 
all  of  her  time  the  coming  year  to  the  department  of  Domes- 
tic Science.  The  work  of  that  department  demands  the 
entire  time  of  one  person  and  the  hall  will  hereafter  require 
the  entire  time  of  the  preceptress. 
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Concerning  the  Alumnae 


Miss  Marguerite  Mitchell,  who  has  been  teaching  in 
New  York  city,  is  visiting  at  her  old  home  in  Hunter's  Park. 

Miss  Hedwig  Stahlbusch  was  married  in  June  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Henry  Cosgrove.  They  will  be  at  home  after  August 
1st  at  Belfield,  N.  D. 

Miss  Dora  Eaton,  formerly  teacher  of  Domestic  Science 
and  Preceptress  of  Washburn  hall,  was  married  June  13th 
to  Mr.  Edward  H.  Duff  of  Chicago.  They  will  be  at  home  at 
452  North  Grove  avenue.  Oak  Park,  111. 

Miss  Minda  Knutson,  '04,  was  married  recently  to  Rev.  T. 
T.  Roan.     They  will  live  in  Cloquet. 

Miss  Elsie  Krey,  '07,  was  married  in  the  early  spring  to 
Mr.  Ray  W.  Moss  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Blackmarr,  '07,  was  married  in  May  to  Mr. 
William  W.  Wells,  of  Lakeside. 

Miss  Elrose  Taylor,  '07,  was  married  last  fall  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Hanford  of  Hunter's  Park. 

Miss  Nell  Flynn,   '07,  is  Mrs.   Simon  Forgette. 

Miss  Theresa  Hinsman,  '07,  Dr.  P.  C.  Lee. 

Miss  Katherine  Joyce,  '04,  Mr.  Frank  English. 

Miss  Clara  Hanson,  '09,  Mr.  Cyril  Roper  of  Duluth. 

Miss  Minnie  Perttula,  '05,  is  treasurer  of  the  Finnish 
Literary   Institute   of   Ishpeming,   Mich. 

Miss  Mamie  Stochle,  '07,  will  teach  next  year  in  Kelso, 
Wash. 
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A  List  of  the  Alumnae. 


Class  of  1903. 


Name  Postoftice  State 

Bessie  Emily  (Bowman)  Jones. Duluth Minn. 

Helen    Emily    Bowyer Madison    Wis. 

Amanda    Ellef son Duluth Minn. 

Agnes    Rebecca    Holt Duluth Minn. 

Esther   Levy Minneapolis    Minn. 

Willena    Marshall Ja  cksonville    Pla. 

Elizabeth    Merritt Duluth Minn. 

Class  of  1904. 

Mary  Sayles  (Bartlett)  Rumsey  Duluth Minn. 

Irene   (Buswell)   Fitzwilliams . .  .Ely  Minn. 

Blanche   May   Coulter Duluth Minn. 

Ella    (Deetz)    Palmer Duluth Minn. 

Catherine   Farrell Duluth Minn. 

Leora  Pearl   (Penton)   Smith ...  Grand   Rapids Minn. 

Ora  Hathaway Died  July,  1907. 

Mary   Alphade   Herrell Long  Beach Cal. 

Anna   C.   Johnson Doran   iviinn. 

Kathryn  Lou  (Joyce)   English.  .Duluth Minn. 

Minda  Juliana  (Knutson)  Roan.Cloquet  Minn. 

Alma  Kruschke Duluth Minn. 

Dorothy  Katherine  Kuhns Tacoma   Wash. 

Clara  R.  (Laughton)  Gillpatrick    Biwabik   Minn. 

Fanny  Beulah  Lippitt Duluth Minn. 

Florence    (McLean)    Wright Fergus  Falls Minn. 

Ella   Vera   Mason Duluth Minn. 

Jane   Elizabeth    Murray Duluth Minn. 

Jennie  Marie  (Myers)   Collins .. Hibbing    Minn. 

Carrie  May   (Neff)   Dunlop Minneapolis    Minn. 

Frances  Ida  Maude  Neff Duluth Minn. 

Mary  Lucy  O'Keefe Duluth Minn. 

Emma  Laurentla   Olson Duluth Minn. 

Clara   Mildred   Somerville Willow  River Minn. 

Florence  May  (Swendby)  Brown  Hibbing    Minn. 

Grace    L.    Thompson Virginia   Minn. 

Hattie    Yager Duluth Minn. 
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Class  of  1905. 

Name  Postoffice  State 

Emma  C.  Anderson Litchfield    Minn. 

Olive  Russell  Colbrath Cripple   Creek Col. 

Ida   Doran Duluth Minn. 

Alice    H.    Conklin Duluth Minn. 

Eva   Bell   Dysslin Seattle  Wash. 

Adelaide  M.  Eaton Sand  Point Idaho 

Nannie  Einarson Duluth Minn. 

Mrs.  Bessie  A.  Giddings Five  Corners Minn. 

Esther  M.  Harris Superior    Wis. 

Hilda   Josephine   Jorstad Portland    Ore. 

Minnie    Perttula Ishpeming   Mich. 

Irene  Emily  Reau Duluth Minn. 

Gertrude    M.    Schiller Duluth Minn. 

Gladys    Shaw Duluth Minn. 

Myrtle  M.  Stark Two  Harbors   Minn. 

Eva  Blanche  Stevenson Clark   S.  D. 

Bessie  Ellen  (Sturges)  Moulton  Pierpont   S.  D. 

Class  of  1906. 

Anna    L.    Anderson McKiniey    Minn. 

Marion  Russell  (Berry)  JohnsonColeraine   Minn. 

Nina  L.   (Burbank)   Steinmetz.  .Miles  City Mont. 

Jessie  C.  (Campbell)   Church. .  .Duluth Minn. 

Julia  Pauline   Carlson Seattle  Wash. 

Olga   C.   Carlson Crystal   Falls Mich. 

Rosabelle  M.   (Carlson)   Myer..Eovey   Minn. 

Laura    Detert Stewartville    Minn. 

Mildred  J.  Frost Portland   Ore. 

Anna    T.    Hanson Duluth Minn. 

Estelle  G.  Hicken Duluth Minn. 

Ettie    Mary   Hoskins Hibbing    Minn. 

Kathryn  A.   Hoyer Duluth Minn. 

Charlotte  Marie  Hughes Duluth Minn. 

Mary  F.  Kennedy .Duluth Minn. 

Agnes  E.  Lavallee Duluth Minn. 

May   E.    Marshall Jacksonville    Fla. 

Fannie  E.   Mendelson Duluth Minn. 

Marietta   (Murray)    King Eveleth    Minn. 

Elizabeth  K.   O'Keefe Portland Ore. 

Mary   L.    Ober Duluth Minn. 

Elizabeth   J.   Remfry Duluth Minn. 

Violet   E.    Robinson Duluth Minn. 
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Name  Postoffice  State 

Clara    (Rowe)    Swennumsen Rugby   N.  D. 

Cora   Dell    Schaffer Duluth Minn. 

Harriet    F.    Shannon Duluth Minn. 

Margaret   Shaw Duluth Minn. 

Stella    Swanson Litchfield Minn. 

Anna   M.   Streed Alexandria    Minn. 

Maude  A.  Talboys Chisholm    Minn. 

Tannisse  B.   Tyler Fargo    N.  D. 

Ethal   (Wright)    Dodd Pigeon  Lake Man. 

Class  of  1907. 

Mary    (Blackmarr)    Wells Duluth Minn. 

Margaret  Braeutigan Coeur  de  Alene Idaho 

Gertrude  R.   Brown Duluth Minn. 

May  Brown Aurora   Minn. 

Flora   Chisholm Duluth Minn. 

Tessie  Mabel  Dolan Golden  B.  C. 

Nellie   C.    (Flynn)    Forgette Duluth Minn. 

Amy  M.  Forbes Woodstock    Minn. 

Elsie  A.   Gandsey Tower    Minn. 

Theresa  B.  (Hinsmann)  Lee. . .  .Duluth Minn. 

Ella    (Holtorf)    Stuckey Mantorville   Minn. 

Hazel   Edith   Hopkins Proctor    Minn. 

Genevieve    Ives Duluth Minn, 

Alice  Irene  Keehan Chisholm   Minn. 

Kathleen  D'Arcy  Kelly Ashland    Wis. 

Lillie    Korthe Fergus   Falls Minn. 

Elsie  (Krey)  Moss Poughkeepsie   N.  Y. 

Ray  Lauder  Leland Duluth Minn. 

Mary  Elizabeth  McDonald Lancaster    Wis. 

Isabel  L.  McLean Duluth Minn. 

Marguerite    F.    Mitchell New  York N.  Y. 

Jane  A.  Norval Rush  City Minn. 

Lillie  Victoria  Olssen Duluth Minn. 

Hazel    Marguerite    Owens Duluth Minn. 

Sadie   Pennington Eveleth  Minn. 

Laura  G.  Pepple Grand   Marais Minn. 

Anna    C.    Peterson Duluth Minn. 

Louana    Phelps Duluth Minn. 

Etta    Robert Duluth Minn. 

Alice   Ethel   Sand Ashland     Wis. 

Mildred   Rose   Shane Grand    Ledge Mich. 

Helen   M.   Shaver Dumth Minn. 

Louise  Evelyn  Snyder Eveleth  Minn. 
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Name  Postoffice  State 

Mamie   V.    Stochl Kelso    Wash. 

Claire    Sullivan Two    Harbors Minn. 

Ella   (Talboys)   Hatch Eveleth    Minn. 

Ell   Rose    (Taylor)    Hanford Duluth Minn. 

Sophia   Thomas Giand   Rapids Minn. 

Bessie    L.    Turnbull Duluth Minn. 

lieonora  J.  Ulsrud Adolph    Minn. 

C.   A.   Margaret  Wolfe .Beer   Lodge Mont. 

Class  of  1908. 

Maude   L.   Adams Hibbing   Minn. 

Nellie   T.   Anderson Duluth Minn. 

Clara   Aune Hibbing    Minn. 

Eunice    Brotherton Duluth Minn. 

Vivian  Gr.   Burrell Duluth Minn. 

May  Florence  Carlson Soudan   Minn. 

Ella  M:  Chase NashwauK    Minn. 

Tina   Elvira   Fuglseth Fertile    Minn. 

lallian    Gowan Duluth Minn. 

Ruby   M.    Harris Duluth Minn. 

Eva   M.   Hathaway Zim    Minn. 

Bertha    Hendy Virginia   Minn. 

Danelda  Mary  Hoar Proctor  Minn. 

Magdalene  M.  Holmberg Dawson    Minn. 

Florence   Levy Park    Rapids Minn. 

Julia    E.    Lilja Aurora    Minn. 

Neil    Loranger Duluth Minn. 

Margaret  Naomi  McCabe IVlilbank    S.    D. 

Blanche    M.    Mallory Gilbert   Minn. 

Ina    Martin Tower    Minn. 

Carmen  Miller Ely Minn. 

Florence    Nelson Duluth Minn. 

Nina   L.   Nichols Virginia   Minn. 

Anna  P.  Nilsen New  London Minn. 

Ethel    O'Connor Two    Harbors Minn. 

Helen    Marcia    Potter Aitkin    Minn. 

Emily    Ray North  Yakima. Wash. 

Rose   B.   Segelbaum Tower    Minn. 

Hedwig  (Stahlbusch)   Cosgrove .  Belf ield N.  D. 

Emilia  V.  Thompson Virginia   Minn. 

Mary   Wakelin Duluth Minn. 

Grace  Blight  Wasley McKinley Minn. 

Irene   May   Wetzler Duluth Minn. 

Opal    Wiltse Duluth Minn. 

Lucy  P.  Wiseman Pine  City Minn. 


Name 
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Class  of  1909. 

Postoffice  State 


Irene  S.  Anderson Herman    Minn. 

Signe    Anderson Duluth Minn. 

Nina  Berg Duluth Minn. 

Elsie  Maude   Binney McKinley    Minn. 

Janie   Blight Duluth Minn. 

Muriel   Fay   Cook Bovey   Minn. 

Harriot    Dennis Bovey Minn. 

Zita  C.  Doran Nashwauk   Minn. 

Anna  J.  Duffala' Virginia   Minn. 

Clara    Belle    Durbrow Hibbing    Minn. 

Ethel    Eckert Northwood Iowa 

Theresa  M.  Flebiger Hibbing    Minn. 

Anna  Barbara  Fischer Pine  City Minn. 

Angela   M.   Fitzgerald Duluth Minn. 

Alice  Maud  Grogan Duluth Minn. 

Alice   Adele   Guerin St.  Paul   Minn. 

Katherine    Guthrie Biwabik   Minn. 

Clara   (Hanson)   Roper Duluth Minn. 

Martha    K.    Haugsten Waldo    Minn. 

Edith    E.    Hopkins Pcsston    Minn. 

Sara   A.   Irwin Fosston    Minn. 

Alice   Elizabeth   Johnson Bemidji  Minn. 

Tena   E.    Johnson Grand   Meadow Minn. 

Koyla   M.    Ketcham Eveleth    Minn. 

Myrtle   Ray  King Virginia   Minn. 

Gertrude  A.   Knapp Chisholm   Minn. 

Anna  A.  Larson Virginia   Minn. 

Ethelenda    Lewis Hibbing   Minn. 

Bessie   Lockerby Willow  River Minn. 

Agnes  H.  Lundmark Virginia   Minn. 

Florence  B.  McKay Duluth Minn. 

Hazel    D.    McKay Biwabik Minn. 

Inga   Martinson Duluth Minn. 

Alta  H.  Merritt Duluth Minn. 

Emily  H.   Merritt Duluth Minn. 

Annie    Mitchell Biookston   Minn. 

Mabel    'Nelson Cloquet    Minn. 

Carrie    Peterson Ft.    Ripley Minn. 

Catherine  M.   Porter Duluth Minn. 

Ada  Ann  Price Cutler   Minn. 

Helen    Renstrom Duluth Minn. 

Elma  B.   Sauby Wrenshall    Minn. 

Claire   L.    Shaver Duluth Minn. 
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Name                                             Postoffice  State 

Eugenia  M.  Stapleton Eveleth    ^ Minn. 

Fanny  M.  Stephenson Scudan   Minn. 

Sadie    Stevens Duluth Minn. 

Jessie  Mabel  Todd Duluth Minn. 

Myrna  C.   Todd Kinney    Minn. 

John  F.  Watschke Mahnomen    Minn. 

Hazel  V.  Welch Duluth Minn. 

Charlotte  Elsie  Yager Duluth Minn. 

Margaret    Yager Duluth Minn. 

Class  of  1910. 

M.  Marie  Angermeier Fosston Minn. 

Alice  Beatrice  Cox Biwabik   Minn. 

Minnie   Rachel   Campaigne Tower    Minn. 

Pearl   Elevitch Duluth Minn. 

Mary  A.    Fitzpatrick Fergus   Falls Minn. 

Mabel    M.    Fix Buhl    Minn. 

Florence  Puller Aurora   Minn. 

Helena  Mary  Gannon Cass  Lake Minn. 

Charlotte  Gianotti .Ely    Minn. 

Margaret  M.  Grogan Duluth Minn. 

Emeline    Higgins Duluth Minn. 

Mary    Kathleen    Langford Kinney   Minn. 

Winifred    Leonard Driuth Minn. 

Ruby    McMinn Ely    Minn. 

Harriet  Florence  Martin Tower  Minn. 

Sara  Edith  Morgan Znmbrota    Minn. 

Hattie  A.   C.   Nelson Ely Minn. 

Martha  St.  Clair  Nisbet Nashwauk    Minn. 

Mary    C.    O'Brien Rinney   Minn. 

Hilda    Olson Duluth Minn. 

Elsie    Overman Duluth Minn. 

Lois  H.  Quinn Mapleton   Minn. 

Margaret    H.    Raleigh Ely Minn. 

Ruth  E.  Raleigh Hibbing    Minn. 

Vera  Rockwell Duluth Minn. 

Elizabeth    Louise    Scheaffer Tower Minn. 

Catherine   Shook Aitkin Minn. 

Viola  Bessie  Slavick Angora   Minn. 

Hildegarde    Snyder Mt.  Iron Minn. 

Dora    Tonkin Ely    Minn. 

Winifred  G.  Wright Little  Falls Minn. 


Calendar  1910.1911 


FALL  TERM 


Enrolment  of  Students Tuesday,  September  6,  1910 

Class-work   begins Wednesday,  September  7,1910 

Term    closes Wednesday,  November  23,  1910 

WINTER   TERM 

Enrolment  of  Students .Tuesday,  November  29,  1910 

Class-work  begins. Wednesday,  November  30,  1910 

Christmas  Holidays  begin ....  Wednesday,  December  21,  1910 

Work  resumes Tuesday,  January  3,  1911 

Term  closes Friday,  March  8,  1911 

SPRING    TERM 

Enrolment  of   Students Tuesday,  March  14,  1911 

Class-work  begins .Wednesday,   March  15,  1911 

Term  closes Thursday,  June  8,  1911 
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Schedule  of  Time  for  the  Different  Subjects: 


SUBJECTS 

Grades 

Total 

Min. 

P.Wk. 

KdK. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Reading-Literature 

100 

150 

160 

160 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

1320 

Spelling            .    .  .. 

•    50 

50 

75 

75 

100 

100 

75 

75 

600 

Language  and 
Grammar     

75 

100 
80 
50 

100 
80 
50 

100 

100 

80 

100 

100 

80 

150 
150 
110 

150 
150 

110 

150 
150 
160 

200 
175 
125 

1025 

Arithmetic      

985 

History-Civics 

765 

GeocrraDhv    

60 

60 

100 

100 

150 

150 

150 

100 

870 

Music 

50 
250 

90 
90 
30 

90 
90 

90 

150 

60 

90 

150 

60 

90 
180 
100 

90 
180 
100 

90 

180 

60 

90 

180 

60 

770 

Drawing-Construc- 
tion   

1450 

Penmanship 

500 

Physical  Culture 

125 

40 

40 

50 

50 

60 

60 

60 

60 

545 

Elementary  Science 

50 

50 

50 

60 

70 

60 

60 

75 

85 

560 

Opening  Exercises.. 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

50 

50 

50 

50 

325 

Intermission 

75 

75 

75 

75 

525 

525 

525 

525 

2400 

Hours  of: 
OneninfiT 

9.30 
11.45 

8.45 
11.55 

8.45 
12.15 

8.45 
12.30 

8.45 
12.30 

8.45 
3.00 

8.45 
3.00 

8.45 
3.00 

8.45 
3.00 

Closing 

Per  cents  of  time  cannot  be  expressed  for  the  various  subjects  since  the 
total  time  is  not  the  same  for  the  different  grades. 
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The  Kindergarten 


The  work  of  this  department  is  planned  to  meet  the 
social  and  intellectual  needs  of  the  child  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  six.  The  aim  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  nurture, 
stimulation  and  training,  of  the  various-  phases  of  child 
nature   through  the  medium  of  play. 

The  child's  experience  on  the  one  hand  with  his  fellows, 
his  family,  the  servants  and  tradesmen  who  minister  to  his 
needs,  and  on  the  other  with  nature,  its  different  forms  and 
varying  phenomena,  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  organized 
program  underlying  the  free  and  guided  activities  of  kinder- 
garten life. 

So  far  as  is  wise  and  possible,  the  natural  instincts  and 
impulses  are  appealed  to,  and  ample  opportunity  for  impres- 
sion and  expression  is  afforded  through  liberty  which  is 
devoid  of  license.  The  materials  used  in  the  kindergarten 
are  those  which  have  been  proved  by  much  experience  and 
experimentation  to  be  the  best  medium  for  this  psychological 
process  of  growth,  and  consist  of  balls  of  different  kinds, 
building  blocks,  various  colors  and  weights  of  paper  and  card- 
board suitable  for  cutting,  pasting,  folding  and  construction 
work,  clay,  sand,  crayons  and  paints.  A  large  sand  table 
six  feet  square  by  ten  inches  deep,  lined  with  zinc  to  pre- 
vent leakage  when  water  is  used,  a  wagon,  long  board  with 
one  fixed  and  one  adjustable  rest,  which  can  be  used  as  a 
teeter,  or  in  conjunction  with  a  mattress  for  jumping  and 
balancing,  and  a  set  of  climbing  bars  six  feet  high  with  an 
adjustable  swinging  gate,  furnish  most  valuable  adjuncts  to 
the  regular  materials. 

The  methods  used  are  investigative,  imitative,  directive 
and  suggestive  in  their  nature,  and  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  materials,  lead  directly  to  independence,  control,  skill, 
co-operation  and  the  formation  of  good  habits  of  work. 

The  conversation  pictures  and  songs  relative  to  subject 
matter  constantly  suggest  the  use  of  simple  forms  of  liter- 
ature suitable  for  young  children,  the  Mother  Goose  rhyme 
and  jingle,  the  folk,  fairy  and  nonsense  tales,  all  of  which 
make  a  good  basis  for  the  reading  processes  of  the  first 
grade.  The  interpretation  of  musical  rhythms  and  dramatic 
expression  under  the  stimulus  of  music  are  closely  related 
to  the  literature,  and  also  develop  into  the  folk  games  played 
by  the  children  in  the  higher  grades.     The  games  develop 
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the   children  physically,  broaden   their  social  horizon,   train 
their   senses   and   cultivate   general   self   control. 

Outdoor   investigations,   walks    and   visits   to   interesting 
places  in  company  with  the  teachers  are  much  encouraged, 

PEDAGOGICAL  REFERENCES 

Basis  for   Kindergarten  Curriculum. 
FROEBEL,  FRIEDRICH— 

Ihe  education  of  man,  Chaps.  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 
The  pedagogics  of  the  kindergarten. 

BLOW,  SUSAN  E.— 

Mottoes  and  commentaries  on  Froebel's  Mother  Plays. 
Songs  and  Music  of  Froebel's  Mother  Plays. 
Letters  to  a  Mother. 
Educational  Issues  in  the  Kindergarten. 

VANDEWALKER,  NINA  C— 

The  Kindergarten  in  American  Education. 

DEWEY,  JOHN— 

School  and  Society. 

MacVANNEL,  JOHN  A.— 

The    Philosophy    and    Psychology    of    the    Kindergarten, 

Teachers  College  Record,  Nov.  1903. 
The  Kindergarten  in  Its  Relation  to  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. 
HILL,  PATTY  S.— 

The  Relation  of  Play  and  Work  in  Modern  Education, 
Kindergarten  Review,  Sept.  1906. 

GULICK,  LUTHER  H.— 

Play  and  Democracy.     Charities  and  the  Commons,  Aug. 
1907. 

LEE,  JOSEPH— 

Play   as   the   School  of   the   Citizen.     Charities   and   the 
Commons,  Aug.  1907. 

GROOS,  KARL— 

The  Play  of  Man. 

GAMES. 
JOHNSON,  GEORGE  E.— 

Education  by  Plays  and  Games. 
HOFER,  MARIE— 

Children's  Old  and  New  Singing  Games. 

Popular  Folk  Games  and  Dances. 

Music  for  the  Child  World,  Vols.  I.  and  IL 
ANDERSON  CLARA— 

Instrumental  Characteristic  Rhythms,  Vols.  I.,  II.  and  III. 
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SONG   BOOKS. 
NEIDLINGER,  W.  H.— 

Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers. 
GAYNOR,  JESSIE— 

Songs  of  the  Child  World,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
SMITH,   ELEANOR— 

Songs  for  Little  Children,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
PONLSSON,  EMILIE— 

Holiday  Songs. 

NATURE   STUDY. 
BAILEY,   L.    H.— 

The  Nature  Study  Idea. 
HODGE,   CLIFTON   L.— 

Nature  Studr  and  Life. 

LITERATURE. 
MACLINTOCK— 

Literature  in  the  Elementary  School. 
CHUBB,   PERCIVAL— 

The  Teaching  of  English — Chaps.  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV. 
BRYANT,  SARA  C— 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 
THORNE-THOMSEN,    GUDRUN— 

The    Place   of   Literature    in    Child   Life.      Kindergarten 

Review,  June,  1903. 
WIGGIN  AND  SMITH— 

Pinafore  Palace. 
BAILEY— 

Peter  Newell's  Mother  Goose. 
WELCH,  CHAS.— 

Mother  Groose. 

CONSTRUCTION. 
DEWEY,  JOHN— 

Imagination   and   Expression    (reprint.) 
Mental  Development. 

BURK,  FREDERIC— 

The  Genetic  Versus  the  Logical  Order  in  Drawing. 
DOPP,  KATHERINE   E.— 

Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  IX. 

The   Place   of   Industries   in   Elementary   Education. 
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Arithmetic 


"The  science  of  Arithmetic  is  one  of  the  purest  products 
of  human  thought." — Brooks. 

In  answering  the  child's  questions  of  "how  many"  and 
"how  much"  he  is  introduced  to  the  two  forms  of  arithmet- 
ical material,  number  and  measure.  These  two  forms  con- 
stitute the  arithmetical  language  of  daily  life.  We  count 
and  number   the   discrete   and   measure   the   continuous. 

We  treat  this  material  in  two  ways,  first  as  an  art  and 
by  rule  in  seeking  to  answer  the  "how,"  second  as  a  science 
and  by  principle  in  endeavoring  to  solve  the  "why."  The 
art,  the  rule,  the  how  aspect,  aims  to  reduce  both  the  lan- 
guage and  the  form  of  arithmetical  expression  to  habit  and 
considers  rapidity,  accuracy  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
written  work  the  dominant  features  during  the  first  five 
school  years.  The  science,  the  principle,  the  why  aspect 
seeks  to  develop  the  power  of  treating  quantity  concepts  on 
a  rational  basis  and  to  acquire  an  organized  body  of  arith- 
metical truth.  While  these  two  procedures  are  by  no  means 
mutually  exclusive,  the  art  aspect,  as  in  other  fields  of 
knowledge  prepares  the  way  for  its  correlative  science,  and 
is  in  turn  improved  and  guided  by  it. 

The  prevailing  mental  processes  of  the  pupil  are  obser- 
vational, associational,  and  intuitional  and  consequently  call 
for  objective  physical  material.  This  suggests  that  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  material  during  the  earlier  school  years 
should  consist  of  measuring  processes  and  the  minor  part 
of  number.  In  this  way  the  symbols  and  signs  rapidly  gath- 
er meaning  and  the  processes  reveal  real  purposes,  thereby 
furnishing  a  broad  familiar  basis  for  the  more  abstract  num- 
ber processes.  The  analytical  operations,  subtraction,  divi- 
sion and  factoring,  furnish  the  crucial  points  of  the  third 
and  fourth  grades,  and  if  these  are  well  mastered,  prepare 
the  pupils  of  the  fifth  to  pass  by  inference  from  what  is 
given  to  what  is  required  and  to  separate  into  steps  the 
reasoning  employed.  Formal  science  work  of  the  sixth  year 
finds  ready  material  for  its  operations  in  solving  problems 
by  the  comparative  method  and  in  mastering  the  principles 
of  percentage.  Analysis  by  direct  and  indirect  comparison 
of  quantities  is  continued  throughout  the  seventh  and  eighth 
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grades.  Here  also  a  liberal  use  is  made  of  mental  arith- 
metic as  an  additional  means  to  encourage  independent, 
exact  and  logical  thinking.  Accuracy  of  statement  and  pre- 
cision in  the  use  of  words  in  oral  solution  are  insisted  upon. 
After  principles  and  processes  are  sufficiently  mastered, 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  apply  them  to  problems  of  daily 
life. 

First  Grade. 

During  the  first  year  no  formal  number  work  is  attempt- 
ed. All  the  work  arises  naturally  as  related  to  other  sub- 
jects. Advantage  is  taken  of  the  construction  work  to  de- 
velop notions  of  the  linear  and  surface  units.  The  observa- 
tions of  natural  phenomena  continually  furnish  problems 
for  measuring.  Even  the  reading  lesson  and  the  daily  man- 
agement of  Liie  grade  as  a  social  body  contribute  their  share 
of  arithmetical  problems.  The  number  of  grades  in  the 
room,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade,  the  number  ab- 
sent from  the  grade  or  from  the  class,  the  number  of  books, 
tablets  and  pencils  required  by  the  class  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  the  latter  case.  Counting  as  far  as  the  pupil's 
ability  warrants  is  encouraged. 

Second   Grade. 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  more  systematic.  Exercises 
i.re  given  in  counting  forwards  and  backwards  by  two's, 
threes,  fours,  fives  and  tens  up  to  100.  Simple  operations 
are  attempted  in  addition  and  multiplication  and  in  their 
inverse  processes  subtraction  and  division,  not  involving 
quantities  of  the  second  place.  The  inch,  foot,  yard,  pint, 
quart,  cent,  nickel  and  dime  are  presented  objectively,  and 
such  terms  as  square,  oblong,  horizontal,  vertical,  parallel 
and  area  are  taught.  Some  written  work  is  required  for 
form. 

Tablets  used,  E.  L.  Thorndike's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic, 
No.  2. 

Third   Grade. 

The  work  of  the  third  grade  consists  of  the  reading  and 
writing  of  numbers  of  six  places,  learning  the  Roman  nota- 
tion to  M.,  exercises  on  tables  of  multiplication,  divisign 
and  factoring  through  nine  times  nine,  abstract  addition  of 
three  columns,  subtraction  using  abstract  numbers  through 
thousands,  fractions  with  no  denominators  over  ten,  applica- 
tion of  fundamental  processes  to  simple  concrete  problems 
of  one  step. 
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The  following  measures  are  used,  inch,  foot,  yard,  square 
inch,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck,  bushel,  second,  hour,  day, 
week,  month,  year. 

Text,  Southworth  and  Stone,  Book  I.  Part  I. 

The  Rational  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Myers  and  Brooks, 
Part  I. 

E.   L.   Thorndike's   Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  No.  3. 

Fourth   Grade. 

The  Fourth  grade  completes  and  reviews  tables  of  mul- 
tiplication, division  and  factoring  through  twelve  times 
twelve,  begins  multiplication  by  three  figures  and  long  divi- 
sion with  divisors  of  two  and  three  digits.  The  four  funda- 
mental processes  are  used  with  United  States  money.  The 
aliquot  parts  a  half,  a  fourth,  an  eighth,  a  third,  a  fifth,  a 
^enth  are  developed  through  measure  and  handled  abstractly 
and  mixed  numbers  are  introduced.  To  the  measure  used 
in  the  previous  grades  the  square  foot,  the  square  yard  are 
added.  Simple  concrete  problems  of  two  steps  are  solved. 
Texts:     Southworth  and  Stone,  Book  I.  Part  II. 

The   Rational  Elementary  Arithmetic,   Part  II. 

B.   L.    Thorndike's   Exercises   in   Arithmetic,   No.   3. 

Fifth  Grade. 

Fractions  and  decimals  constitute  the  work  of  the  fall 
term  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  reduction  and  the  application 
of  the  four  fundamental  operations  to  compound  numbers 
the  major  work  of  the  winter  term.  Ratio  and  percentage 
developed  objectively  and  related  to  fractions  and  decimals, 
and  factoring  by  inspection  constitute  the  work  of  the  spring 
term. 

The  pupil  is  taught  to  state  the  problem  involved  in  con- 
crete examples  and  give  the  arithmetical  form  involved  In 
its  solution. 

Texts:     Southworth  and  Stone,  Book  II.     Part  I. 
Rational  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Part  III. 

Sixth   Grade. 

The  work  of  the  Sixth  grade  includes  a  more  formal 
treatment  of  decimal  and  common  fractions  and  percentage, 
factors,  divisors  and  multiples,  further  practice  in  measur- 
ing as  board  feet  and  surface  areas.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  accuracy  of  mechanical  operations  and  upon  the 
reasoning  involved  in  the  problems. 

Texts:     Southworth  and  Stone,  Book  II,  Part  II. 
Rational  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  to  p.  103. 
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Seventh   Grade. 

In  this  grade  and  the  following  much  stress  is  put  upon 
the  value  of  accuracy,  and  all  work  that  is  not  absolutely 
correct  is  discredited.  This,  however,  is  not  meant  to  in- 
terfere with  the  approximating  of  results.  Pupils  are  en- 
couraged first  of  all,  to  read  the  problems  carefully,  then 
image  clearly  and  see  relations,  then  to  make  an  approxi- 
mation of  what  must  be  a  reasonable  result  and  finally  to 
arrange  the   work  in  good  form  to   indicate  the  operations. 

The  first  and  second  term's  work  involves  a  review  of 
the  fundamental  operations,  of  fractions,  common  and  deci- 
mal, percentage  and  simple  problems  in  interest.  The  third 
term  is  given  to  surface  measure,  and  land  areas,  measure- 
ment of  solids,  cubes  and  prisms,  volumes  of  cylinders, 
measurement  of  wood  and  lumber. 

Texts:     Brooks'  New  Mental  Arithmetic  pp.  37-101. 
Southworth  and  Stone,  Book  III.     Part  I. 
Rational   Arithmetic,   pp.   104-110,   276-297. 

Eighth    Grade. 

The  work  of  the  first  and  second  terms  includes  appli- 
cations of  percentage,  interest,  commission,  duties  and 
taxes,  simple  proportion,  square  root  and  cube  root  by  fac- 
toring. The  third  term  a  general  review  is  given  with  less 
attention  than  formerly  to  the  form  of  the  work  and  more 
upon  rapidity,  accuracy  and  reasoning  in  arithmetical  oper- 
ations.    Algebra  is  begun  in  the  winter  term. 

Texts:     Brooks,  New  Mental  Arithmetic,  pp.  102-150. 
Southworth  and  Stone,  Book  III.  Part  II. 
Rational    Grammar    School    Arithmetic. 

Reference  Books  for  Teachers. 

Smith,  D.  E.,  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 
Branford,  B.  A.,  Study  of  Mathematical  Education. 
Buck,  E.  C,  A  Guide  to  the  Teacher's  Mastery  of  Text. 
Henry,  W.  H.  F.,  Arithmetical  Analysis. 
Giffin,  W.  M.,   Supplementary  Work  in  Arithmetic. 
Brooks-Smith,  J.,  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
Gow,   James,   History   of   Greek  Mathematics. 
Cajori,  F.,  A  History  of  Mathematics. 
Brooks,   Edward,   Philosophy   of  Arithmetic. 
Beman  and  Smith,  Higher  Arithmetic. 
Jackson,  L.  L.,  Educational  Significance  of  16th  Century 
Arithmetic. 

Stone,   C.   W.,  Mathematical  Abilities. 

Young,  J.  W.  A.,  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Prussia. 
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Language  and  Grammar 


"Language  is  the  armory  of  the  human  mind  and  at  once 
contains  the  trophies  of  us  past,  and  the  weapons  of  its 
future   conquests." 

These  interrelated  subjects  are  viewed  and  taught  as 
instruments  in  the  educational  process.  To  the  common  and 
efficient  service  of  expressing  experience  belong  the  higher 
functions  of  developing  the  capacity  for  accumulating  and 
appreciating  life's  impressions  and  of  stimulating  and  ex- 
panding the  social  sense.  By  language  the  pupil  largely 
organizes  and  controls  his  mental  furniture  and  becomes  an 
intelligent  participator  in  the  life  of  others.  Owing  to  the 
slow  acquisition  of  skill  in  penmanship  and  to  a  lack  of  the 
critical  language  sense,  it  seems  profitable  to  give  greater 
attention  to  oral  work  in  the  earlier  years  and  gradually 
shift  the  emphasis  to  written  language  as  spelling  and 
penmanship  approach  the  habit  form  and  as  the  sense  of 
linguistic  appreciation  and  criticism  begin  to  emerge.  Meth- 
ods and  material  are  detailed  in  the  grades. 

First    and    Second    Grades. 

Each  month  one  poem  is  memorized.  Throughout  the 
year  stories  are  told  and  reproduced  and  simple  dramatiza- 
tions are  made  by  the  pupils.  As  the  pupils  advance,  the 
geography,  history  and  story  work  are  written  in  specially 
prepared  books.  Written  work  is  criticised  by  the  teacher 
as  to  general  appearance,  spelling,  punctuation  and  capital- 
ization. Some  of  the  uses  of  the  hyphen,  the  quotation  mark 
and  the  comma  to  set  off  appositives  are  taught,  also  how 
to  write  the  days  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year,  abbrevia- 
tions for  doctor,  reverend,  mister,  mistress,  etc. 
Poems   Memorized. 

September — Jackson,   Helen   Hunt;    The   Golden   Rod   is 
Yellow. 

October — Coolidge;   How  the  Leaves  Came  Down. 

November — Sangster;    We  Thank  Thee. 

December — Moore,   Clement  C;    Twas  the   Night  Before 
Christmas. 

January — Anonymous;    O  there  is  a  Little  Artist. 

February — Johnson,  Margaret;    One,   Two,  Three. 
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February — Briscoe,  Margaret  Sutton;  Baby  goes  to 
Sleepy  Town. 

March — Thaxter;    Little  Gustava. 

April — Stevenson;   The  Wind. 

April — Tennyson;   What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say? 

May  and  June — Anonymous;    The  Lazy  Cloud. 
The  following  stories  dramatized: 

Town  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse. 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun.     Stepping  Stones  to  Literature. 
Second  Reader. 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  Scudder. 

The  Three  Bears,  Heart  of  Oak,  Book  IL 

The   Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,  Dasent. 

Bremen  Town  Musicians,  Grimm. 
Stories  told  by  pupils: 

Little  Red  Hen,  Baker  and  Carpenter. 

Gingerbread  Man,  Sara  Cone  Bryant. 

Henry  Penny,  Dasent. 

Peter  Rabbit,  Beatrice  Potter. 

Also  stories  read  or  heard  at  home. 

Third  Grade. 

In  this  grade  frequent  oral  and  written  descriptions  and 
narratives  are  given  which  are  based  on  the  reading  lessons, 
geography,  stories  from  history  and  literature,  events  of  the 
school  day,  handwork  and  good  pictures.  Oral  work  is  em- 
phasized. At  least  six  short  poems  are  memorized.  One 
language  period  each  week  is  allowed  for  the  study  of  tech- 
nical English.  Paragraphing  is  studied  and  letter- writing 
begun.    Dramatization  is  used. 

Technical  work  includes  such  matter  as  abbreviations 
needed  in  connection  with  arithmetic  and  geography;  four 
kinds  of  sentences  and  punctuation  of  each;  correct  use  of 
irregular  verbs  throw,  show,  blow,  grow,  break,  sit,  lie;  use 
of  you  were,  there  is,  there  are,  there  was  and  there  were; 
ordinary  formation  of  plural  by  adding  s  and  es;  few  irreg- 
ular plurals  such  as  mice  and  loaves. 

Poems  that  may  be  Studied  and  Memorized: 

Field;  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod;  Norse  Lullaby. 

Sherman;  A  Real  Santa  Claus. 

Bryant,  Alfred;     Story  Time. 

Longfellow;   The  Village  Blacksmith. 

Ingelow,  Jean;   Seven  Times  One. 

Whittier;  Barbara  Frietchie. 

Taylor;    The  Violet. 
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Pictures  suitable  for  Study  in  this  Grade: 
Bonheur,  Rosa;   Brittany  Sheep. 
Breton,  Jules;   The  Story  of  the  Lark. 
Hunt,  W.  M.;   Peasant  Children. 
Jameson,  M.;    The  Fisherman's  Daughter. 
Landseer,   Edwin;    Shoeing  the  Horse. 
Millet,  Jean;   The  New  Born  Calf. 
Taylor,  W.  L,;  The  Village  Blacksmith. 
Japanese  Prints, 
Stories: 

Aesop;  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane. 

The  Dog  in  the  Manger. 
Anderson,  Hans;  Five  Peas  in  a  Pod. 

The  Ugly  Duckling. 
Bible;   Story  of  Joseph. 
Cox;   Stories  of  Old  Greece. 

Orpheus  and   Eurydice. 
Hawthorne;    Snow  Image. 
Wiltse;   Legend  of  the  Great  Dipper. 

Brooks  and  Brook  Basins. 

Storyland  of  Stars. 

Story  of  Lincoln's  Life  Simply  Told. 

Fourth   Grade. 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  similar  in  character  to  the 
work  of  the  third  grade.  Mucfi  of  the  composition  takes 
the  letter  form.  For  subject  matter  material  in  history,  na- 
ture study,  geography  and  handwork,  school  activities  and 
personal  experience  of  the  child  are  drawn  upon.  The  tech- 
nical work  is  based  on  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  pos- 
sessive singular  and  the  use  of  the  comma  and  period  in 
dates;  the  use  of  the  comma  after  O  in  an  address  and  be- 
fore short  direct  quotations:  On  the  use  of  capitals  for  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  and  of  each  line  of  poetry,  for 
names  of  persons,  places,  months,  days,  and  for  the  word  O; 
correct  use  of  run,  wear,  drown,  tear,  come,  buy,  do,  give, 
write,  freeze,  has,  have,  set,  lay,  teach,  learn,  between, 
among,  mad  and  angry.  The  formation  of  the  singular  pos- 
sessive is  reviewed,  and  that  of  the  plural  possessive  Is 
taught.  The  abbreviations  learned  are  no.,  sq.,  ft.,  yd.,  pk.,  bu., 
bbl.,  A.  M.,  P.  M.,  U.  S.,  Rev.,  R.  R.,  E.  W.  N.  S. 
Poems  that  may  be  studied  and  memorized: 

Longfellow;  Daybreak. 

The  Arrow  and  the  Song. 

Gilder,  R.  W.;   Planting  a  Tree. 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb;   A  Sudden  Shower. 

Shakespeare;    Hark,  Hark,  The  Lark! 
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Thaxter,  Celia;   The  Sandpiper. 
Whittier,  John  G.;  The  Corn  Song. 
Sherman,  Frank  D.;   Thanksgiving. 
Rosetti,  Christina;  There's  Nothing  Like  the  Rose. 
Pictures  used  for  study  in  this  grade: 
Bonheur,  Rosa;  Changing  Pasture. 
Inness,  George;   Maternity. 
Millet,  J.  E.;    Sheep  Shearing. 
Landseer,    Edwin;    The    Connoisseurs,    Wild      Cattle    of 

Chillingham. 
Lupre,  Jules;   Pitching  Hay. 
Stories  used: 

Aesop;   The  Camel  and  the  Tent. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Goat. 

Belling  the  Cat. 
Anderson;    The  Fox. 

The  Buckwheat. 
Arabian  Nights;   Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 
Kipling;   Jungle  Book. 
Carey,  Alice;   The  Gray  Swan. 
Bryant,  Sara  Cone;   King  Arthur's  Sword. 

Fifth    Grade. 

The  study  of  language  in  this  grade  becomes  somewhat 
formal  as  indicated  from  the  following  topics.  Simple  out- 
lines for  written  exercises  are  worked  out  in  the  class. 
Paragraphing  and  punctuation  are  continued  and  the  more 
formal  types  of  letter  writing  are  developed.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  complex  sentence.  Adjective  and  adverbial 
modifiers  are  expanded  into  phrases  and  clauses.  The  object 
of  the  verb  is  taught;  use  and  kinds  of  pronouns  are  de- 
veloped.    Metaphor  and  personification  are  given. 

Compositions  are  written  on  the  following  subjects  in 
connection  with  geography;  Coffee,  Rubber,  Chocolate,  Qui- 
nine, Leather. 

Text:  The  Mother  Tongue,  Book  I.  Arnold  and  Kitt- 
redge. 

Sixth   Grade. 

All  parts  of  speech,  phrases  and  clauses  are  identified 
by  their  uses  in  a  sentence.  Clear  and  simple  definitions, 
following  full  knowledge  of  terms,  are  given.  The  com- 
pound sentence  is  taught;  conjunction  developed  and  kinds 
distinguished.  Further  uses  of  identation  and  capitalization 
are  taught  by  developing  outlines  with  one   and  two  sub- 
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heads.      Subject   matter   for   written    exercises   are   selected 
from  geography,  history  and  elementary  science. 

Text:  Woodley's  Foundation  Lessons  in  English,  Book 
II. 

Seventh  Grade. 

The  study  of  formal  grammar  is  begun  in  this  grade  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  the  pupils  should  be  familiar  with 
the  parts  of  speech;  adjective  and  adverbial  phrases,  ad- 
jective, adverbial  and  noun  clauses;  and  distinguish  readily 
sentences  as  to  order  and  kind.  Business  forms  and  formal 
and  informal  letter-writing. 

Text:  Webster-Cooley's;  The  Elements  of  English 
Grammar. 

Eighth   Grade. 

Review  of  the  work  done  in  the  previous  grade.  An  in- 
tensive study  is  made  of  the  parts  of  speech,  including  the 
classification,  properties  and  inflectional  forms  of  each. 
Much  of  this  work  is  done  in  the  analysis  of  literary  selec- 
tions. 

In  every  subject  taught  the  distinct  aim  of  making  each 
recitation  a  lesson  in  English,  is  kept  in  mind.  Faulty  Eng- 
lish is  corrected  and  the  pupils  are  constantly  encouraged 
and  urged  to  choose  correct  but  simple  terms  and  to  form 
the  habit  of  expressing  themselves  clearly  and  forcibly. 
Pupils  enjoy  written  work  and  profit  by  it  only  when  they 
have  some  subject  in  which  they  are  interested  to  write 
about.  Consequently  much  of  the  written  English  is  in  con- 
nection with  their  other  subjects.  The  stress  is  put  upon 
quality  rather  than  quantity,  the  theory  being  that  one  para- 
graph which  represents  the  best  effort  of  the  pupil  exceeds 
in  value  pages  done  in  a  mechanical  or  indifferent  way.  Each 
child  is  given  the  benefit  of  much  individual  suggestion  and 
criticism. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  grows  out  of  other  sub- 
jects attention  is  given  to  the  writing  of  letters,  telegrams 
and  short  newspaper  articles  with  an  occasional  original 
story. 

Text:      Webster-Cooley's;    The    Elements     of     English 
Grammar. 
Reference  Books  for  Teachers: 

Adler,  Felix;   Moral  Instruction  of  Children. 

Bates,  Arlo;   Talks  on  Writing  English. 

Bryant,  Sarah  Cone;  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 
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Carpenter,  Baker  and   Scott;    The  Teaching  of  English. 

Chubb,  Percival;    The  Teaching  of  English. 

DeGarmo,  Charles;  Essentials  of  Method,  Chap,  on  Lang- 
uage. 

Greenough  and  Kittredge;  Words  and  their  Use  in  Eng- 
lish Speech. 

Hindsdale,  Burke;    Teaching  the  Language  Arts, 

Palmer,  George  H.;  Self-Cultivation  in  English,  Chap. 
IV.  on  The  Teacher. 

Whitney,  Wm.  D.;  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language. 
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Reading  and  Literature 
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"Literature  is  the  embodiment  of  ideal  beauty  in  human 
speech." — Crawshaw. 

Since  reading  and  literature  bear  roughly  the  relation 
of  means  to  end  to  each  other  in  the  educational  process  it 
is  customary  to  list  the  subjects  together  in  elementary 
school  courses.  Notwithstanding  this  relation,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  substantial  beginnings  may  be  made  in  literature 
before  any  material  progress  has  been  attained  in  the  art  of 
reading.  Accordingly  the  rhythmic,  the  melodic,  the  jingle, 
the  myth,  the  folk  and  fairy  tale  and  the  humorous  in  lit- 
erature are  presented  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades  regardless  of  the  progress  in  the  reading  art.  The 
method  and  matter  in  both  subjects  are  regulated  by  the 
end  or  purpose  of  reading  on  the  one  hand  and  the  child's 
stage  of  development  on  the  other.  In  the  primary  grades 
the  end  of  reading  is  to  learn  to  read  and  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment warrants  an  appeal  to  the  associative  imitative 
and  dramatic  powers.  In  the  intermediate  grades  the  ends 
are  several,  of  which  learning  to  read,  to  gain  knowledge, 
to  form  ideals  of  character  and  for  literature  are  the  more 
prominent,  while  the  child's  powers  to  memorize,  to  form 
useful  habits,  and  to  enjoy  the  active  and  heroic  aspects  of 
life  are  highly  suggestive  as  to  both  matter  and  methoa. 
The  grammar  grades  read  to  form  taste,  to  acquire  skill  in 
rapid  accurate  silent  reading  and  for  voice  training  in  oral 
reading.  The  rational  and  emotional  powers  may  be  seri- 
ously taken  into  account  in  selecting  types  of  literature  for 
the  higher  grades. 

First    Grade. 

The  first  term's  work  prepares  for  some  one  of  the  first 
reading  books  listed  below.  The  sentence,  word  and  phrase 
methods  are  used  and  the  letters  are  given  in  script  form. 
The  script  stories  differ  as  much  as  possible  from  the  print- 
ed stories  to  follow,  but  the  words  of  the  book  chosen  as 
basis  of  work  are  made  familiar,  and  all  of  the  difficulties 
which  will  appear  on  the  v/ritten  page,  such  as,  sentences 
of  more  than  one  line;  one  sentence  ending  and  another 
beginning  on  the  same  line,  and  words  ending  on  following 
line  are  presented.  Work  in  phonics  is  begun  with  the  single 
consonant  combined  with  familiar  words. 
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The  work  of  the  second  term  consists  of  both  print  and 
script  work.  The  book  prepared  for  during  the  first  term  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  child.  Advanced  script  work 
prepares  for  more  difficult  printed  matter.  The  work  with 
the  single  consonants  is  completed  and  the  blended  conson- 
ants are  taught. 

The  reading  lessons  of  the  third  term  are  wholly  in 
printed  form,  script  being  used  only  in  presenting  the  more 
difficult  words.  The  work  in  phonics  includes  the  long  and 
short  sounds  of  the  vowels  taught  in  syllables. 

Texts:  Outdoor  Primer;  Holton  Primer;  New  Century 
Reader  Book  I.;  New  Thought  Reader;  Art  Literature,  Book 
I.;    Folk  Lore,  Book  I.;   Horace  Mann  First  Reader. 

Second    Grade. 

The  more  dominant  aims  of  this  year's  work  are:  first, 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  words  from 
their  uses;  second  to  establish  working  connections  between 
the  pupil's  oral  and  visual  language;  third,  to  develop  the 
power  of  reading  alone  easily.  The  general  subject  matter 
consists  of  mythology,  stories  of  other  lands,  of  animals, 
fairy  tales,  poetry  of  nature  and  child  life. 

Texts:  New  Century  Reader,  No.  II.;  Mother  Goose 
Village;  Child  Classics;  Art  Literature,  Book  11.;  Horace 
Mann,  Second  Reader;  Chatty  Reading  in  Elementary 
Science,  Book  I.;  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  II.; 
Jones,  Second  Reader;   New  Education,  Book  II, 

Third    Grade. 

Training  of  the  voice  is  done  by  (a)  phonic  analysis  of 
words  and  drill  on  elementary  sounds;  (b)  spirited  and  fre- 
quent pronunciation  of: 

1.  Words   commonly  mispronounced,  as  almond. 

2.  Words  ending  in  ing,  such  as  rising,  coming. 

3.  Words  having  difficult  endings  such  as  twelfths, 
delve. 

4.  Words  having  certain  sounds  of  a,  pass,  palm. 

5.  Words  ending  in  st,   as  amidst,  ghost,  trust. 

Approximately  one  exercise  in  three  is  intensive  read- 
ing. In  these  the  pupil  is  asked  to  explain  words,  passages, 
synonyms,  allusions.  This  not  only  trains  in  close  thinking 
but  gives  a  taste  for  good  literature.  Poetry  lends  itself 
most  easily  to  this  study. 

After  the  pupils  have  become  interested  In  a  book  or 
selection,  the  life  of  the  author  is  considered.  Pictures  are 
used   to  interpret   and   make   the  lessons-  more  vMd. 
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Texts:  Andrews,  Seven  Little  Sisters;  Eggleston's 
Story  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans;  Dopp's  Later 
Cave  Men;  Child  Classics,  Book  III.;  Child  Life,  IIL;  Step- 
ping Stones  to  Literature,  IIL;  Art  Literature,  III.;  Gulick 
Hygiene  Series,  Book  1.;  Chatty  Readings  in  Elementary 
Science,  II. 

Fourth   Grade. 

The  general  methods  pursued  are  those  given  above  in 
the  work  of  the  third  grade. 

Texts:  Kipling,  Riki,  Tiki,  Tavi;  Child  Classics  IV.; 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  IV.;  Art  Literature  IV.;  Gulick 
Hygiene  Series,  Book  II.;  Chatty  Readings  in  Elementary 
Science,  Book  III. 

Fifth    Grade. 

Material  for  reading  in  this  grade  should  be  worthy  of 
being  called  literature,  not  only  that  the  pupil  may  acquire  a 
choice  vocabulary,  but  that  a  taste  may  be  cultivated  for 
correct  and  beautiful  expression  and  that  ideals  in  character 
may  be  established. 

Texts:  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  V.;  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha;  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book;  Home  and 
Scoby's  Stories  of  Great  Artists;  Home  and  Scoby's  Stories 
of  Great  Musicians;  Shaw's  Discoveries  and  Explorations; 
Jones's  Readers,  Book  V.;  Old  Stories  of  the  East  by  James 
Baldwin;  Fifty  Famous  Stories;  Rip  Van  Winkle;  Old  Norse 
Stories. 

Sixth    Grade. 

This  grade  begins  a  somewhat  critical  observation  of  the 
subject.  Syllabication,  accentuation  and  the  principles  of 
pronunciation  are  taught  inductively.  The  common  figures 
of  speech  are  distinguished  by  means  of  numerous  examples 
selected  from  the  texts;  a  study  is  made  of  synonyms  and 
of  exact  meanings  of  words  in  popular  speech,  as  maxim, 
precept,  principle;  fairy  tale,  fable,  myth  and  folk  tale,  etc. 
Consciousness  of  the  beauty  of  literature  is  quickened  by 
reading  heroic  prose  and  verse  and  short  lyrics  and  odes. 

Texts:  Pyle's  Robin  Hood;  Radford's  King  Arthur  and 
his  Knights;  Jones'  Readers,  Book  VI.;  Stepping  Stones  to 
Literature,  Book  VI.;    Miles   Standish. 

Seventh    and     Eighth    Grades. 

The  reading  material  for  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades 
is  chosen  from  various  sources.  Except  the  supplementary 
material  used  in   connection  with   geography,  no   selections 
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are  given  to  the  pupils  which  have  not,  by  reason  of  their 
beauty  and  strength  become  classic. 

The  pupils  in  these  grades  are  taught  that  the  purpose 
in  oral  reading  is  to  give  thought  from  the  printed  page  to 
the  listener;  therefore  much  stress  is  put  upon  clear  enun- 
ciation and  expression.  Silent  reading  is  encouraged  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  getting  thought  quickly  and  accurately.  We 
regard  this  practice  as  an  imperative  need  in  our  modern 
life. 

Considerable  time  is  spent  in  memorizing  choice  poems 
and  prose  selections,  as  follows: 

Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn,  Kipling's  Recessional, 
Tennyson's  Crossing  the  Bar,  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  Helen  Modjeska's  The  Wanderer, 
Holmes,  The  Last  Leaf,  Burns,  For  a'  That  and  a'  That,  The 
First  Psalm,  The  Twenty  Third  Psalm,  Selections  from  Jul- 
ius Caesar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal. 

The  Seventh  Grade  reads  the  following:  Irving,  The 
Moor's  Legacy;  Hawthorne,  The  Snow  Image  and 
The  Gray  Champion;  Browning,  The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin;  Warner,  How  I  Killed  a  Bear;  A  Hunting  of  a 
Deer;  Bryant's  Translation,  Ulysses  among  the  Phoenicians; 
Longfellow's  Evangeline;  Many  short  poems,  including,  Bry- 
ant's The  Antiquity  of  Freedom;  Read's  The  Rising  in  1776; 
Emerson's,  The  Concord  Hymn;  Southey's,  The  Battle  of 
Blenheim;    Proctor's,  The  Lost  Chord. 

The  Eighth  Grade  reads  the  following:  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar;  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Whittier's 
Snow  Bound;  Many  short  selections  including.  Holmes,  The 
Chambered  Nautilus;  Wadsworth's,  The  Daffodils;  Emer- 
son's, The  Humblebee;  Beecher's,  Haying,  Apple  Trees  in 
Love,  and  The  American  Flag;  Ruskin's,  The  Clouds,  and  the 
Sky;  Washington's  Farewell  Address;  Webster's  First  Ora- 
tion at  Bunker  Hill  Monument;  Gordon's  Gettysburg,  A 
Mecca  for  the  Blue  and  the  Gray;  Cardinal  Gibbon's  Cen- 
tennial Hymn;   Kipling's  Ballads  of  the  East  and  West. 

The  following  are  read  to  the  children:  Andrews;  A 
Perfect  Tribute;  Van  Dyke;  The  First  Christmas  Tree; 
Other  Wise  man;  Gerry;  The  Toy  Shop;  Maupassant;  The 
Lost  Necklace;  James  Lane  Allen;  King  Solomon  of  Ken- 
tucky. 
Reference  Books  for  Teachers: 

Huey,  B.  B.;  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading. 

Briggs  and  Coffman;    Reading  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Arnold,   Sarah   Louise;    Reading,   How  to  Teach  It. 
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Boyer,   C.   C;    Principles  and   Methods  of  Teaching. 
Hinsdale;    Teaching   the   Language  Arts. 
Lang;   Reading,  A  Manual  for  Teachers. 
McMurray;    Special   Method   for   Reading. 
Kellogg;    Reading  in  Ten  Cities. 

New  Education  Reader,  Book  H. — Suggestions  to  Teach- 
ers. 
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Geography 


"Step  by  step  the  conviction  dawns  upon  the  learner 
that,  to  attain  to  even  an  elementary  conception  of  what 
goes  on  in  his  parish,  he  must  know  something  about  the 
universe." — Huxley. 

The  subject  matter  of  geography  describes  and  explains 
the  conditions  and  relations  that  exist  between  the  earth 
and  man.  Taught  as  such  in  elementary  schools  it  ranks 
perhaps  with  literature  in  its  liberalizing  and  cultural  value. 
The  general  procedure  is  at  first  observational  and  de- 
scriptive, then  inferential  and  inductive  and  finally  deduc- 
tive and  explanatory.  These  aspects  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive, but  simply  indicate  the  order  of  their  emphasis 
throughout  the  course.  If  we  prize  literature  and  the  in- 
dustrial subjects  for  their  strong  appeal  to  the  pupils  in- 
stinctive life  we  must  credit  geography  as  a  school  subject 
with  the  peculiar  virtue  of  taking  due  account  of  his  ex- 
periental  life. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

Geography  and  history  are  not  differentiated  in  these 
grades.  Reading,  elementary  science  and  arithmetic  contri- 
bute preparatory  material  to  the  study.  The  subject  matter 
is  based  upon  the  facts  that  run  with  the  school  months  and 
is  here  so  presented  in  a  general  way.  Both  grades  partici- 
pate alike  in  the  oral  and  hand  work  that  relates  to  geo- 
graphy. The  second  grade  reads  stories  closely  connected 
with  oral  lessons. 

September — Coloring  and  fall  of  leaves,  ripening,  gath- 
ering and  preserving  fruits,  distribution  of  seeds,  migration 
of  birds,  fall  hunting;  right  and  left  hand.  Reading — In  the 
Country,  New  Education,  Book  I.,  Apple  Seed  John,  Nutting 
Party,  Thought  Reader,  The  Harvest,  The  Dormouse,  New 
Century  Second  Reader;  Ant  and  Grasshopper,  Stepping 
Stones  to  Literature,  Book  I. 

October — Pall  hunting,  hibernation,  boats  from  canoe  to 
steamer;  Columbus,  Indians.  Reading — Columbus,  Jones's 
Second  Reader. 

November — Foods  suggested  by  pupils;  Indians,  Pilgrims 
and  Holland  Children;  Thanksgiving.  Reading — The  Pil- 
grims, An  Indian  Book,  Jones's  Second  Reader. 

December:     Table  foods  continued;   cotton  and  wool  in 
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^  .-^connection  with  work  for  Christmas  gifts;  Madonnas  and  the 
Christ  Child,  Japanese  festivals  and  Christmas  in  other 
lands.  Reading:  The  Sheep,  Stepping  Stones,  Book  L; 
Cotton,  New  Education,  Book  I.;  Two  Japanese  Holidays, 
New  Year's  Day  in  Japan,   New  Century  Reader,  Book  II. 

January:  Eskimo  life;  forms  of  water,  snow,  ice  and 
frost.  Reading — Toolooah,  The  Igloo,  Eskimo  Fun,  New 
Century  Reader,  Book  II. 

February:  Water  supply;  milk,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa;  The 
tree  men;  Lincoln,  Washington.  Reading:  The  Thought 
Reader. 

March  and  April:  Spring  awakening  in  our  own  coun- 
try and  our  Easter  festival;  German  child  life;  German 
Easter  festival;  The  Tree  Men  and  The  Cave  Men.  Reading: 
Holland  and  German  stories,  New  Century  Reader,  Book  II. 

May  and  June:  Bird  migration,  nest  building;  spring 
flowers  (connected  with  drawing) ;  talks  about  cave  men 
continued. 

Third    Grade. 

The  general  topics  in  this  grade  are  (1)  local  geogra- 
phy, common  land  forms,  water  at  work  in  the  past  and 
present,  weather  observations  (2)  Directions,  including  car- 
dinal and  semi-cardinal;  methods  of  telling  directions  from 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  shadow  at  noon,  compass, 
from  the  Dipper  and  North  Star  and  from  moss  on  trees, 
(3)  local  directions  as  that  of  pupils  with  reference  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  room;  to  other  pupils  and  objects  in  the 
room;  that  of  the  room  with  reference  to  other  parts  of  the 
building,  to  other  rooms  on  the  same  floor;  that  of  the 
building  with  reference  to  parts  of  the  school  campus,  to 
the  child's  home,  to  parts  of  the  city  and  to  objects  of  local 
interest,  (4)  reading.  The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Each  and 
All,   Biographical    Stories,   How   We   Are    Fed,   Clothed,   etc. 

Texts:  Dodge:  Elementary  Geography;  Tarr  and  Mc- 
Murry;  Home  Geography,  First  Book;  Long:  Home  Geo- 
graphy; Payne:  Geographical  Nature  Studies;  Andrews: 
Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Fourth    Grade. 

The  main  subject  matter  of  this  grade  is  observation 
work;  earth  as  a  whole,  shape,  size;  hemispheres,  conti- 
nents and  oceans;  use  of  globe  and  maps;  rotation  and 
revolution  of  the  earth,  climate;  plant  life;  animal  life; 
races  of  people;  occupations;  government;  physical  North 
America  with  special  attention  to  the  United  States,  taught 
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SO  as  to  reveal  casual  relations;  simple  map  drawing  and 
modeling  each  continent  in  sand. 

Observation  work  consists  of  trips  to  lake  shores,  ra- 
vines, brooks  and  river  mouths,  to  local  truck  and  farm 
gardens,  a  model  grocery,  green  house.  State  fish  hatchery, 
poultry  exhibits.  A  daily  weather  record  is  kept  throughout 
the  year  and  the  facts  summarized  by  months  and  seasons. 

Races  of  people  are  studied  by  reviewing  Seven  Little 
Sisters  and  Each  and  All.  Occupations  are  studied  with 
special  reference  to  Duluth  and  showing  their  relations  to 
the  state  of  Minnesota.  (Story  of  Captain  John  Smith's  Vir- 
ginia Colony:      "He  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat.") 

Physical  North  America  embraces  the  following  topics: 
Location  (globes  and  maps)  as  to  hemispheres  surrounding 
oceans  and  to  other  continents;  shape  (sand  model);  Coast- 
line, irregularity,  land  projections  and  coast  waters;  size 
compared  with  other  continents  and  distances  measured  time 
required  to  traverse  them;  climate  including  heat  belts  and 
its  change  in  traveling  from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
to  west;  vegetation;  animals;  minerals.  Eastern  Highlands, 
coal,  iron  oil,  etc.;  Western  Highlands,  gold,  copper,  silver, 
Plainoil,  coal,  copper. 

Texts:  Dodge's  Home  Geography  and  World  Relations; 
Tarr  and  McMurry's  Introductory  Geography;  Long;  Home 
Geography;  Andrews,  Seven  Little  Sisters;  Baldwin;  Fifty 
Famous  Stories  Retold. 

Fifth    Grade. 

South  America  is  studied  in  detail  together  with  its 
political  divisions.  A  detailed  topical  outline  is  followed. 
Brief  comparisons  are  made  with  other  continents.  Obser- 
vation work  as  outlined  in  Grade  IV.  is  continued  and  ex- 
tended to  factors  involved  in  soil  making  as  seen  in  swamps, 
weathering,  and  glaciation. 

Countries  of  South  America  are  studied  by  the  follow- 
ing outline:  Position,  surface,  climate,  products,  govern- 
ment, occupations,  cities,  routes  of  travel  and  scenery.  Topics 
for  special  study  are  the  Panama  Canal,  conditions  of  the 
peons,  coffee,  rubber,  leather,  chocolate,  quinine.  Map  draw- 
ing, clay  modeling,  relief  maps  of  sand  and  salt  and  pic- 
tures are  additional  aids  to  the  work.  Study  of  Asia  begun 
in  the  Spring  Term. 

Texts:  Dodge;  Elements  of  Continental  Geography; 
Tarr  and  McMurry's  Geography;  Carpenter's  South  America, 
and  Asia,  and  North  America, 
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Sixth    Grade. 

Study  of  Asia  completed  with  special  reference  to  Japan, 
China  and  India.  Physical  aspects  of  North  America  are 
reviewed  with  a  view  of  appreciating  its  climate,  plant  and 
animal  life,  its  products  and  industries.  The  United  States 
and  its  American  dependencies,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Central 
American  countries  are  studied  in  detail — most  emphasis 
being  put  upon  the  United  States.  The  Colonial  history  of 
the   Original   Thirteen   States   is  here  correlated. 

Observation  is  continued.  Trips  are  made  to  railroad 
cut,  to  gravel  pits,  to  a  dairy  farm,  to  stone  quarry  and  to 
other  local  geographical  places. 

Texts:  Dodge;  The  Principals  of  Geography  and  North 
America;  Carpenter's  North  America;  Tarr  and  McMurry's 
Geography  of  North  America. 

Seventh   Grade. 

The  continents  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Australia  are 
studied  in  detail.  Map  reading  is  one  of  the  chief  means 
to  the  study.  The  climate,  surface,  area,  coastline,  products 
and  industries  of  Europe  are  approached  by  means  of  map 
reading  and  verified  from  the  text.  Constant  comparison 
are  made  with  North  America  as  to  climate,  latitude,  pro- 
ducts and  industries.  Great  Highlands  and  low  plains  are 
located  and  compared  with  those  of  North  America  as  to 
direction  and  extent.  The  geographical  effect  of  highlands 
if  extended  in  the  opposite  direction.  Then  follows  a  study 
of  the  large  rivers,  their  divides,  direction  of  slope,  and 
their  commercial  importance;  canals,  location  of  large  cities, 
(sand  and  chalk  modeling.)  The  political  subdivisions  are 
studied  according  to  the  same  plan  enriched  by  more  de 
tail;  the  great  cities  as  to  art  and  commerce,  their  history 
government,  museums,  etc.  A  liberal  use  is  made  of  maga- 
zine articles  and  pictures — the  latter  from  a  large  and  grow- 
ing collection  duly  catalogued  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Nor- 
mal. 

Africa  is  studied  by  the  same  plan  and  method  and 
compared  with  South  America  as  to  shape,  surface,  drain- 
age, climate,  area,  great  river  basins,  rain  belts  and  pro- 
ducts. 

Special  topics  are  Desert  of  Sahara,  compared  in  area, 
etc.,  with  the  United  States;  The  Congo  Basin  and  the  Nile 
Basin  compared  with  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi; 
Egypt,  surface,  location,  areas  and  climate,  dress  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  and  their  industries;  the  Pyramids;  Suez 
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Canal,  Cairo  and  Port  Said;  importance  and  peculiar  feat- 
ures of  the  Nile;  Story  of  Moses,  Story  of  Joseph;  The 
Barbary  States,  West  Africa,  South  Africa,  location,  climate, 
products  and  industries. 

Australia  and  the  East  Indies;  Australia  as  a  whole,  its 
location  size,  surface,  latitude,  drainage,  products,  industries 
and  government;  the  more  important  groups  of  the  East 
Indies,  climate,  animal  and  plant  life,  inhabitants. 

Texts:  Carpenter's  Europe  and  Australia;  Dodge's  Ad- 
vanced Geography;  Tarr  and  McMurry's  Books  IV.  and  V.; 
Baldwin's  Views  in  Africa. 


Eighth    Grade. 

The  subject  of  the  Eighth  Grade  is  commercial  geog- 
raphy. The  aim  is  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject  acquired  in  the  lower  grades.  Commercial 
geography  stands  in  relation  to  the  other  phases  of  geog- 
raphy as  that  of  effect  to  cause,  as  a  deduction  from  what 
has  gone  before.  Some  of  the  more  general  subjects  con- 
sidered are  as  follows:  Climatic  and  topographic  control 
of  commerce;  transportation  methods;  oce&ri  and  inland 
navigation;  trade  routes,  traced  out  and  compared,  railway 
lines  traced,  the  location  and  strategic  advantage  of  great 
canals,  factors  that  control  the  location  of  towns  and  cities, 
product  maps  are  made  and  considerable  time  is  spent  in- 
vestigating the  processes  connected  with  the  production  of 
flour,  lumber,  rubber,  asphalt,  asbestos  and  coffee.  The 
products  of  Europe,  South  America,  Africa  and  Asia  are 
studied  by  countries.  The  products  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  taught  by  sections  and  the  principal  in- 
dustries of  each  investigated;  New  England  and  the  Atlantic 
coastal  plain.  The  Great  Lakes  basin,  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley,  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  the  western  plains,  the 
great  plateaus,  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 

In  all  the  work  in  commercial  geography,  Duluth  and 
the  surrounding  region  are  kept  as  centers  of  interest,  Du- 
luth as  the  distributing  point  for  the  northwest  and  as  a 
shipping  point  for  iron  ore,  lumber  and  wheat,  the  Red 
River  valley,  the  Dakotas  and  Central  Canada  as  wheat 
producing  regions  and  Minneapolis  as  a  flour  center.  Ex- 
cursions are  made  to  the  elevators,  lumber  mills  and  fac- 
tories. 

Texts:  Redway's  Commercial  Geography;  Freeman  and 
Chandler,  The  World's  Commercial  Products. 
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Reference   Books  for  Teachers: 

National  Geographical  Society;  Physiography  of  th« 
Ijnited  States. 

Tarr,   R,  S.;    Elementary   Physical   Geography. 

Snape,  H.  J.;  Geographical  Diagrams. 

Marsh,  George  B.;  The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Human 
Action. 

Salisbury,  R.  D.;   Physiography, 

Merrill,  G.  P.;   Rocks,  Weather  in  and  Soils. 

Russell,  I.  C;  Glaciers  of  North  America;  Rivers  of 
North  America. 

Frye,  Alexander  E.;  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins. 

Hann,  Dr.  Julius;  Hand  Book  of  Climatology.  (Trans, 
by  R.  DeC.  Ward.) 

Davis,  W.   M.;    Elementary  Meteorology. 

Smith,  Rollin  E.;  Wheat  Fields  and  Markets  of  the 
World. 

Cronau,   Rudolph;    Our  Wasteful  Nation. 

Consular   Reports   of  the   South   American  Republics. 

Gibbs,  David;  The  Pedagogy  of  Geography.  Ped.  Sem. 
March,  1907. 

Balliet,  T.  M.;  Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  Geography,  N. 
Y.,  Teacher's  Monographs. 

Davis,  W.  M.;  Home  Geography.  Journal  of  Geography. 
vTanuary,  1905. 

McMurry;  Excursions  and  Lessons  in  Home  Geography. 
Teachers'  Manual  of  Geography. 
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History 


"We  as  we  read  must  become  Greeks,  Romans,  Turks, 
priest  and  king,  martyr  and  executioner,  must  fasten  these 
images  to  some  reality  in  our  secret  experience,  or  we  shall 
see   nothing,   learn  nothing,   keep   nothing." — Emerson. 

History  is  the  study  of  the  individual  writ  large.  It  is 
therefore  a  wholesome  discipline  for  developing  and  en- 
larging the  pupil's  personality,  sympathy  and  spirit  of  tol- 
eration. It  deals  wholly  with  other  times  and  for  the  most 
part  with  other  places;  it  becomes  therefore  a  discipline  to 
the  imagination  and  the  judgment.  Its  themes  deal  largely 
with  the  motives  and  acts  of  men  and  peoples;  it  is  there- 
fore ethical  in  its  discipline. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  first  two  grades  has  been  in- 
dicated in  the  geography  section. 

Third    Grade. 

Mythology  and  folk  lore  are  the  mother-lye  of  several 
realms  of  thought.  This  is  especially  true  of  civil  history 
which  begins  in  legend  and  folk-lore  and  shades  impercep- 
tibly into  biography  which,  in  turn  furnishes  an  easy  and 
natural  approach  to  a  systematic  study  of  history.  Accord- 
ingly such  subjects  as  Siege  of  Troy,  Labors  of  Hercules, 
Joan  d'Arc,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Alfred  the  Great,  Robert 
Bruce,  Audubon,  Florence  Nightingale,  William  Penn,  Wash- 
ington and  Stories  from  the  Bible  are  presented.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  of  patriotic  songs,  of  poems,  of  holidays,  and 
of  celebrations   to   impress   historical  facts. 

Texts:  Eggleston,  Edward,  Stories  of  Great  Americans 
for  Little  Americans;  Pratt,  Mara  Louise;  Stories  of  Colon- 
ial Children;  Bass,  Florence;  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life;  Mc- 
Murry,  Chas.  A.,  Pioneer  History  Stories. 

Fourth    Grade. 

Much  of  the  history  of  this  grade  is  related  to  the  geo- 
graphy through  the  biographical  stories  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers and  settlers,  as  the  following  names  indicate:  Mar- 
quette, Joliet,  La  Salle,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Raleigh,  De  Soto, 
John  Smith,  and  Miles  Standish.  The  study  of  the  Indian 
is  considered  in  connection  with  the  early  settlers  of  the 
United  States;  his  personal  appearance,  character,  occupa- 
tion,   home,    mode    of   travel,   method   of   warfare,   his   arts, 
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History  of  Minnesota  and  Duluth  are  taught  in  connection 
with  their  geography. 

Texts:  In  addition  to  the  texts  of  the  third  grade  use 
is  made  of  Hiawatha;  Niver's,  H.  B.,  Great  Names  and  Na- 
tions; Woodbridge  and  Pardee,  History  of  Saint  Louis 
County. 

Fifth    Grade. 

The  geography  of  this  grade  determines  to  some  extent 
the  work  in  history.  Accordingly  the  discoverers,  explorers 
and  early  history  of  South  America  are  studied.  The  major 
part  of  the  year's  work,  however,  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  Greek  cities,  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes  and  Corinth  and  of 
their  famous  men;  some  of  their  permanent  contributions  to 
civilization,  fables,  myths,  legends,  plays  and  games,  stand- 
ards of  art  and  forms  of  literature;  biographical  and  con- 
crete topics  from  the  history  of  Mediaeval  Europe;  Maho- 
met, Charlemagne,  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John  Mandeville,  the 
first  three  crusades  and  their  leaders,  the  feudal  lord  and 
his  castle.  Wherever  possible  this  work  is  made  concrete 
by  correlation  with  drawing  and  manual  training,  for  ex- 
ample the  pupils  make  a  Greek  home,  a  feudal  castle,  a 
knight's  armor. 

Texts:  Guerber,  Story  of  the  Greeks;  Hawthorne,  The 
Wonderbook;  Baldwin,  Old  Greek  Stories;  Haaren 
and  Poland;  Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Niver,  Har- 
mon B.;    Great  Names  and  Nations. 

Sixth    Grade. 

English  history  is  studied  in  a  somewhat  formal  way 
throughout  the  year.  The  main  topics  are:  Conquests  of 
Britain  (Roman,  English,  Danish,  Norman) ;  Rise  of  the 
English  nation  (to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.);  Destruction  of 
Feudalism;  Period  of  Absolute  Power  of  the  Crown;  Decline 
of  Power  of  the  Crown  under  the  Stuarts;  Government  by 
the  People.  Under  the  last  topic  special  attention  is  given 
to  all  matters  bearing  on  the  course  of  historic  events  in 
the  United  States. 

Texts:      Tappan,   England's   Story. 

Seventh   Grade. 

Formal  study  of  United  States  History  is  begun  in  this 
grade.  The  following  are  the  main  topics:  Discovery,  Ex- 
plorations and  Colonization;  The  Struggle  for  North  Amer- 
ica;   The   Struggle  for  Independence. 
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Texts:      Mace,    W.    H.;    School    History    of    the    United 
States;   Fiske,  John;   History  of  the  United  States. 
History   Reference   Books  for  Teachers: 

Gordy,  W.  F.;   American  Leaders  and  Heroes. 

Brule,  arranged  by  Butterfield,  C.  W.;  Discoveries  and 
Explorations. 

Creighton,  Rev.   M.;    Epochs  of  English   History. 

Morris,  Charles;    English  Historical  Tales. 

Warren,  Stories  from  English  History. 

Fiske,   John;    Beginnings   of   New   England. 

Eckenrode,  H.  J.;   Political  History  of  Virginia. 

Cooke,  J.  E.;   Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Thwaites,  R.  G.;    The  Colonies. 

Old  South  Leaflets,  7  vols. 

Hart,  A.  B.;    Source — Book  of  American  History. 

Hart,  A,  B.;   Actual  Government. 

Channing  and  Lansing;    The  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Hulbert,  A.  B.;    The  Ohio  River. 

McVey,  Frank  L.;    The  Government  of  Minnesota. 

Dunn,  A.  W.;   The  Community  and  the  Citizen. 

McMurry,  Pioneer  History   Stories. 

Baldwin,   The   Discovery   of   the    Old   Northwest. 

Eighth    Grade. 

United  States  History  and  Civics.  History  embraces  the 
following  subjects:  The  Critical  Period  1781-1789;  Period 
of  Organization  1789-1801;  Period  of  Expansion  and  Foreign 
Complications  1801-1812;  War  for  Commercial  Independence 
1812-1815;  Period  of  National  Growth  1815-1829;  Industrial 
and  Economic  Controversies  1829-1845;  Territorial  Expan- 
sion and  the  Extension  of  Slavery  1845-1861;  The  Civil  War 
1861-1865;  The  Period  of  Reconstruction  1865-1877;  The  New 
Nation  1877-1910. 

Texts:  Fiske,  John;  History  of  the  United  States; 
Mace,  W.  H.;   History  of  the  United  States. 
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Drawing  and  Manual  Training 


These  two  subjects  are  so  closely  related  that  it  seems 
best  to  keep  them  together  in  the  course  of  study.  Manual 
Training  naturally  grows  out  of  drawing. 

Drawing  may  be  taught  under  three  heads — Line,  Dark 
and  Light,  and  Color.  Every  grade  should  learn  the  prin- 
ciples and  application  of  these  three  parts  of  drawing.  In 
the  primary  grades  both  principles  and  applications  are  very 
simple,  but  should  grow  step  by  step  through  the  grades. 
The  application  of  the  principles  we  may  call  Manual  Train- 
ing. 

First  and   Second   Grades. 

Illustrative  free  hand  drawing.  Nature  study,  flowers, 
grasses,  trees  and  vegetables  in  dark  and  light  by  paper 
cutting,   ink,   charcoal,  and  color. 

Composition  and  rhythmical  repetition  of  units  studied. 
Applied  to  book  covers,  plates,  end  papers,  cards,  baskets, 
etc. 

Paper  folding — objects  to  be  used  in  sand  box  with  ref- 
erence to   language  or  nature  study. 

Clay  modeling — Story  telling — Study  of  units  used  in 
drawing,  also  of  animal  form. 

Paper  stenciling — conventional  arrangement  of  motives 
previously  studied,  to  be  applied  to  wall  paper  for  doll  house, 
rugs,  end  papers,  etc. 

Picture  study — Millet,  Corot,  Japanese  animal  and  nature 
prints,     Indian  symbolic  designs. 

Third  and   Fourth   Grades. 

Nature  Study.  Landscape,  flowers,  vegetables,  dark  and 
light  compositions  in  cut  paper,  crayons,  silhouette.  Ap- 
plied to  book  covers,  pottery,  wooden  toys,  baskets. 

Picture  study — Millet,  Corot,  Whistler,  Turner,  William 
Nicholson,  Horatio  Walker,  Frank  Brangwyn.  Interpretation 
of  pictures   in   inkspotting,   in   crayons  and   in  charcoal. 

Cardboard  construction  in  connection  with  language,  geo- 
graphy and  history  or  reading. 

Toys  of  wood,  scroll  saw,  knife.  Study  of  trees  as  to  use 
rather  than  line  and  beauty. 
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Fifth   and    Sixth   Grades. 

Nature  study  through  the  use  of  Japanese  pictures,  com- 
binations of  still  life  and  nature  material,  decorative  land- 
scape work  as  well  as  naturalistic  posters.  Applications — 
stenciling,  pottery,  designs  for  leather  brass  and  copper, 
designs  for  bookcovers,  calendars,  cards,  pads,  etc.  Simple 
wood  carving. 

Picture  study — Fra  Angelico,  Raphael,  Alexander  Con- 
stable. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

Nature  interpretation — composition  both  naturalistic  and 
decorative  figures,  and  all  nature   motives. 

Original  designs  from  motives  studied. 

Designs  to  be  used  on  construction  work;  leather,  cut- 
ting and  tooling;  metal,  cutting  and  hammering;  wood,  carv- 
ing and  chip  carving;  cloth,  stenciling  and  embroidery.  Ele- 
mentary book  binding,  simple  loom  weaving. 

Picture  study — Modern  artists;  Chase  (still  life  spe- 
cially), Dow  (for  color  specially),  Sorolla,  Cotman,  Old  Mas- 
ters; Giotto,  Rembrandt,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian,  Michael 
Angelo. 

Architecture — brief  history.  Good  study  of  Greek  Archi- 
tecture. 
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Music 


First   Grade. 

Rote  songs  form  the  basis  of  music  work  in  the  First 
Grade.  The  material  is  carefully  selected,  especial  attention 
being  given  to  securing  attractive  short  songs  of  strong 
rhythm  and  of  simple  melody  based  on  fundamental  har- 
monies of  easy  range,  having  words  expressing  good  senti- 
ment and  interesting  to  the  child. 

The  scale  is  developed  through  the  rote  song  and  each 
tone  is  carefully  established  by  interval  drill  given  in  various 
ways.  After  the  scale  is  learned  by  rote  it  is  presented  on 
the  staff  in  the  nine  common  keys  and  dictation  work  in 
these  keys  is  given  throughout  the  year. 

Ear  training  is  a  part  of  each  lesson,  the  children  being 
taught  to  recognize  two  and  three  part  rhythm,  also  familiar 
songs  sung  to  them  with  syllables.  Later  they  reproduce, 
with  the  syllables,  short  phrases  sung  to  them  with  one 
syllable. 

Voice  drill  consisting  of  light  descending  scales  and 
humming  exercises  prepares  the  children's  voices  for  the 
lesson  each  day. 

Second   Grade. 

The  rote  songs  used  are  longer  and  more  involved  as  is 
also  the  interval  drill  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  exer- 
cise to  be  learned. 

Simple  studies  in  2-4,  4-4,  3-4  and  3-8  time,  form  the 
sight-reading  work  for  the  year,  and  the  relative  value  of 
half,  quarter  and  eighth  notes  is  learned. 

The  pupils  are  taught  attractive  words  orally  and  estab- 
lish rhythm  by  means  of  them.  After  careful  preparation  as 
to  time  and  interval  they  sing  these  words  at  sight  using  the 
syllables  merely  to  help  in  difficult  places. 

The  ear  training  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
first  grade,  the  phrases  sung  being  a  little  longer  and  more 
difficult. 

The  voice  drill  begun  in  first  year  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  eighth  grades.  Increasing  in  velocity  and  varying  in 
kind  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  voice  of  a  growing  child. 
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Third    Grade. 

The  list  of  songs  already  learned  is  reviewed.  Certain 
type  forms  of  scale  passages  and  intervals  by  rote  are 
taught,  then  the  representation  is  shown  on  the  staff.  One 
short  song  is  put  on  the  board  each  week  for  observation 
and  for  pointing.  Unfamiliar  notation  work  for  pure  sight 
reading  is  given,  also  oral  and  written  ear  training  and 
written  work  from  dictation  on  music  paper.  One  note  to  a 
beat  is  given,  also  two  notes  to  a  beat.  Pupils  are  taught 
how  to  find  "do"  from  the  key  signature.  Particular  stress 
is  given  to  individual  work  in  rhythm. 

Fourth   Grade. 

The  work  is  continued  along  the  lines  laid  out  for  the 
third  grade.  Staff  notation  is  more  and  more  emphasized. 
Pupils  are  drilled  in  sight  reading.  Exercises  for  dictation 
and  sight  reading  are  sung  not  only  with  "sol-fa"  names  but 
with  neutral  syllables  then  with  words.  Rounds  are  used 
for  part  singing.  The  rhythmical  effect  of  two  equal  notes 
to  the  beat  is  taught  thoroughly  and  frequent  drills  given. 
Sharp  four  is  introduced. 

Fifth   and    Sixth    Grades. 

All  preceding  work  is  thoroughly  reviewed.  Much 
rhythmic  drill  is  given  both  by  dictation  and  recognition  by 
ear.  The  problems,  the  evenly  divided  beat,  two  notes  to  one 
beat;  the  unevenly  divided  beat,  two  notes  to  one  beat,  two 
notes  to  two  beats  are  carefully  developed. 

Flat-seven  and  the  names  for  the  sharp  chromatics  are 
given.  Their  tonal  relations  are  taught  by  means  of  tone 
drills  given  by  rote  and  later  represented  on  the  staff.  Part 
singing  is  given  when  the  pupils  become  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent in  sight  reading  and  the  tone  work  of  the  class 
warrants  it.  The  songs  first  given  have  the  melody  in  the 
lower  part.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  quality  of  tone,  ex- 
pression in  songs,  facility  in  reading  and  independent  ef- 
fort. The  voices  are  not  classified  permanently  in  these 
grades.     The  parts  are  continually  interchanged. 

Seventh    and     Eighth    Grades. 

The  work  of  these  grades  is  largely  song  singing.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  tone  work  and  artistic  render- 
ing. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  general  review  is  given 
of  all  previous  music  taught.  The  minor  scales  in  the  dif- 
ferent forms,  the  chromatic  scale  and  the  bass  clef  are  pre- 
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sented.  Three  and  four  part  singing  is  given  but  unison 
work  is  mostly  used,  being  considered  best  for  the  voice 
at  this  age.  In  connection  with  the  chorus  work  forms  of 
music  and  the  composers  are  noted. 

Music  in  these  grades  as  in  all  the  lower  grades,  is  made 
to  correlate  with  the  other  subjects  taught,  songs  of  the 
seasons,  songs  of  nature,  of  worship,  of  trade,  of  patriotism, 
of  domestic  life,  etc. 
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Elementary  Science 


"One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Than  years  of  toiling  reason: 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the   season." — ^Wordsworth. 

This  study  is  taught  in  all  the  grades  of  the  training 
school,  the  subject-matter  becoming  more  exact  and  de- 
tailed in  the  higher  grades.  The  first  object  of  the  work 
is  to  keep  alive,  deepen  and  increase  the  instinctive  in- 
terests which  most  children  have  in  the  outside  world; 
secondly,  to  train  the  pupils  gradually  in  the  art  of  seeing 
things  for  themselves,  that  they  may  observe  nature  more 
intelligently  as  they  grow. 

The  child's  instinctive  love  for  and  attitude  towards 
nature  are  the  basic  and  guiding  principles  in  selecting,  pre- 
paring and  presenting  nature  subjects.  It  is  believed  for 
example,  that  children  are  more  interested  in  what  animals 
do,  in  their  habits,  instincts  and  intelligence,  than  in  their 
shape,  structure  and  composition.  For  the  lower  grades  the 
growth  and  especially  the  activities  of  animate  objects  seem 
to  furnish  the  best  material,  and  the  approach  from  the 
animistic  standpoint,  the  method.  For  this  reason  myths, 
fables  and  folklore  are  freely  used  in  the  first  four  grades 
as  fitting  introductions  to  many  of  the  subjects. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  one  or  two  trees  and 
one  or  two  species  of  domestic  animals  are  assigned  to  each 
grade  for  study  and  observation  throughout  the  school  year. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

Year  trees,  birch  and  elm.     Birds  of  the  seasons. 

Fall — Seeds  from  the  garden,  field,  woods,  swamp;  nuts, 
wild  and  cultivated  fruits;  local  wild  animals  as  bear,  wolf, 
deer,  moose,  woodchuck.  Liberal  use  will  be  made  of  pic- 
tures and  crayon  sketches  and  out  door  observation. 

Winter — Noted  breeds  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  their  ser- 
vice to  man, 

Spring — Early  spring  flowers,  buds,  catkins;  rabbit,  fish. 

Third  and   Fourth  Grades. 

Year  tree,  maple.  Weather  records,  birds  of  the  season, 
phases  of  the  moon. 

Fall — Seeds  from  the  garden,   fields,   woods,  brook  and 
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roadside — connect  with  drawing;  fall  flowers;  preservation 
of  foods,  granary,  root  cellar;  some  garden  friends  and  ene- 
mies among  plant  and  animal  life. 

Winter — Germination  of  the  common  garden  seeds  in 
egg  shells  and  boxes;  birds'  nests  and  eggs;  noted  breeds 
of  poultry,  chicken,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons;  spruce  and  bal- 
sam in  connection  with  Christmas;    Poultry  book  is  kept. 

Spring — Metamorphosis  of  insects  and  frogs;  study  of 
the  dandelion,  its  roots,  stem,  leaf  flower,  seed  and  means 
of  controlling  it.  Begin  an  herbarium.  In  the  fourth  grade 
the  herbarium  is  continued  during  the  following  fall  and 
spring  term,  and  the  poultry  book  is  finished  by  the  fourth 
grade  during  the  winter  term. 

Fifth    and    Sixth    Grades. 

Year  trees,  ash  and  oak.  Birds  of  the  season.  Con- 
tinue the  herbarium  during  the  fall  and  spring  term.  Con- 
stellations visible  during  the  the  seasons.  Connect  with 
Mythology. 

Fall — Grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  ants  to  be  studied  in 
artificial  nest;  garden  friends  and  enemies  among  plants 
and  animals. 

Winter — Atmosphere,  composition  and  uses;  water,  com- 
position and  means  of  contamination;  minerals,  quartz,  feld- 
spar, mica,  hornblende,  marble,  granite,  limestone,  sand- 
stone. 

Spring — Soil-making;  noted  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Plan  a  flower  or  vegetable  garden. 

Seventh  and   Eighth  Grades. 

Year  trees,  coniferae.  Planets  and  fixed  stars;  birds 
of  the  season. 

Fall — Simple  lessons  in  buoyancy,  density,  capillarity, 
electricity,  magnetism. 

Winter — History,  occurrence,  preparation,  properties  and 
uses  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  aluminum,  gold,  silver, 
platinum.  Work  to  be  kept  neatly  in  note  book  with  draw- 
ings, etc. 

Spring — Type  flower;   noted  breeds  of  horses. 

Reference   Books  for   Teachers. 
General — 

Hodge,  C.  F.,  Nature  Study  and  Life. 

Holtz,  F.  L.,  Nature  Study. 

Hodson,  F.,  Broad  Lines  in  Science  Teaching. 

Howe,  E.  G.,  Systematic  Science  Teaching. 

Jackman,  W.  S.,  Nature  Study. 

Munson,  J.  P.,  Education  through  Nature  Study. 
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Astronomy — 

Ball,  Sir  Robert,  Star-Land. 

Irving,  Edward,  How  to  Know  the   Starry  Heavens. 

Langley,  S.  P.,  The  New  Astronomy. 

Newcomb,  Simon,  Astronomy. 

Porter,  J.  G.,  The  Stars  in  Song  and  Legend. 

Proctor,  Mary,  Giant  Sun  and  His  Family. 

Serviss,  Garrett  P.,  Astronomy  with  an  Opera  Glass. 

Botany — 

Agriculture,  U.  S.  Dept.,  Bui.  No.  33.     The  Cotton  Plant. 

Atkinson,  G.  F.,  Mushrooms,  Edible  and  Poisonous. 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  Plant  Breeding. 

Clute,  Willard  N.,  Our  Ferns  in  their  Haunts. 

*Darbishire,  O.  V.,  Plant  Book  for  Schools. 

Gifford,  J.  C.,  Practical  Forestry. 

Huntington,  Annie  Oakes,  Studies  of  Trees  in  Winter. 

Lounsbury,  Alice,  A.  Guide  to  the  Trees. 

Mathews,  F.  L.,  Familiar  Trees. 

Newhill,  C.  S.,  The  Leaf  Collection  Hand-book. 

Osterhaut,  W.  J.  V.,  Experiments  with  Plants. 

Peterson,  M.  G.,  How  to  Know  Wild  Fruits. 

Rogers,  J.  S.,  The  Tree  Book. 

Sargent,  C.  S.,  Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America. 

♦Dana,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  How  to  know  the  Wild  Flowers. 

Animals — 

Biggie,   The  Farm  Library,  8  vols. 
Comstock,  A.  B.,  How  to  Keep  Bees. 
Gage,  Selina,  The  Great  World's  Farms. 
Ingersol,  E.,  The  Life  of  Animals. 
Mayo,  N.  S.,  The  Care  of  Animals. 
Montieth,   John,    Some   Useful   Animals. 
Miall,  L.  C,  Injurious  and  Useful  Insects. 
Pierson,  C.  D.,  Among  the  Meadow  People. 
Pierson,  C.  D.,  Among  the  Farm-yard  People. 
Scudder,  S.  H.,  Every  Day  Butterflies. 
Scudder,  S.  H.,  Life  of  the  Butterfly. 
Shaler,  N.  S.,  Domesticated  Animals. 
Wilcox,  E.  v.,  Farm  Animals. 

Minerals — 

Dana,  E.  S.,  Minerals,  How  to  Study  Them. 
Dana,  J.  D.,  Manual  of  Geology. 
Heilprin,  Angelo,  The  Earth  and  Its  Story. 
Le   Conte,  Elements  of  Geology. 
Roberts,  R.  D.,  The  Earth's  History. 
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Penmanship 


Penmanship  considered  as  a  skillful  act  involves  free 
and  easy  movement,  correct  and  uniform  letters. 

Free  movement  is  based  upon  the  co-ordination  of  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  and  forearm,  of  those  of  the  wrist  and 
to  a  less  extent  those  of  the  fingers.  The  motor  mastery  of 
the  pen  means  that  these  several  groups  of  muscles  have 
been  "chained  together"  and  function  as  a  unit.  In  the  first 
four  grades  only  the  arm  movement  is  used.  This  consists 
ol  union  movements  of  the  fore  arm  and  the  upper  arm,  the 
fingers  are  used  merely  to  hold  crayon,  pencil  or  pen.  Pen 
and  ink  are  used  first  by  the  third  grade.  Bodily  position 
at  the  desk  plays  an  important  part;  the  body  should  square- 
ly front  the  desk,  shoulders  even,  head  erect,  the  full  weight 
of  the  arm  rests  upon  the  cushion  of  muscle  in  front  of  the 
elbow,  "the  hand  should  rest  and  glide  upon  the  little  finger 
along  the  side  and  just  back  of  the  nail" — side  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand  never  touches  the  paper — feet  flat  on  the  floor. 
A  semi-relaxed  condition  of  the  body  muscles  is  necessary 
— similar  to  that  when  eating  at  the  table.  A  tense  muscular 
condition,  particularly  of  the  hand,  is  a  positive  hindrance 
in  that  it  forms  habits  difficult  to  remove.  The  paper  is 
turned  to  the  left  of  the  median  plane  of  the  body  until  its 
lower  edge  forms  an  angle  of  about  15  degrees  with  that  of 
the  desk. 

Form — Since  form  and  movement  are  interrelated  as- 
pects of  the  writing  act  it  follows  that  they  mutually  favor 
or  hinder  each  other.  Letters  may  be  so  formed,  as  to  either 
inhibit  and  distort  movement  on  the  one  hand  or 
to  suggest  and  favor  it  on  the  other.  Vertical  and 
semi-print  forms  belong  to  the  former  sort  and  the 
better  class  of  business  forms  to  the  latter.  The 
movement  exercises  flow  readily  into  the  letter 
forms.  Movement  exercises,  letters  and  letter  exercises  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  counting;  it  adds  zest  and  indi- 
cates how  fast  to  practice.  Both  exercises  and  letters  are 
exaggerated  in  size  throughout  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
grades.  Of  these  sizes  there  are  two  degrees.  In  the  first 
and  larger  size  many  of  the  exercises,  the  capitals  and 
three  spaced  letters  occupy  two  ruled  spaces  of  fools  cap 
paper,  the  two  spaced  letters  and  exercises  extend  over  one 


(1) 

i.  u.  w.  n.  m.  v.  x. 

(3) 

o.  a.  e.  c.  r.  s. 

(4) 

t.  d.  p.  q. 

(5) 

1.  b.  h.  k. 

(6) 

j.  y.  z.  g.  f. 
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and  a  half  of  the  ruled  spaces,  and  the  one  spaced  letters 
fill  one  space  of  the  ruled  fools  cap;  in  the  second  and 
smaller  exaggerated  size,  the  capitals  and  three  spaced  let- 
ters cover  one  and  a  half,  the  two  spaced  letters  one  space 
and  the  one  spaced  letters  only  one  half  of  the  fools  cap's 
spaces.  The  higher  grades  begin  with  the  smaller  size  used 
in  the  preceding  grades  and  continue  with  it  until  they  have 
attained  considerable  skill  in  both  form  and  movement.  Then 
the  letters  may  be  reduced  to  a  size  most  convenient  for 
the  individual  pupil,  maintaining,  however,  the  relative  pro 
portions  used  in  the  larger  sizes.  The  letters  are  arranged 
in  the  following  groups  and  taught  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear: 

(1)  P.  B.  R. 

(2)  T.  F.  I.  J. 

(3)  S.  L.  G.  H.  K. 

(4)  O.  E.  D.  C.  A. 

(5)  X.  W.  Q.  Z. 

(6)  V.  U.  Y.  N.  M. 

As  soon  as  the  capitals  are  reduced  to  the  smaller  of 
the  exaggerated  sizes  they  form  the  initial  letters  of  short 
words  to  show  what  capitals  may  and  what  ones  may  not  be 
profitably  united  with  the  small  letters.  The  word — copies 
of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  (formal  writing  lessons  begin 
with  the  third)  are  composed  of  three  or  four  letters  pre- 
viously practised,  and  by  a  judicious  selection  of  words  the 
practise  becomes  cumulative  as  the  course  proceeds.  Exer- 
cises for  movement,  letter  exercises,  words  and  forms  for 
letter  writing  are  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  progress  of 
the  several  grades. 

Uniformity — Uniformity  means  equal  height  among  the 
letters  of  their  respective  groups,  equal  spaces  and  a  com- 
mon slant  for  all  letters  and  uniform  turns  in  small  letters. 
Only  persistent  and  painstaking  practise  can  secure  uni- 
formity. 

Written  or  printed  copies  and  blackboard  copies  are 
used  in  combination.  A  liberal  use  is  made  of  the  black- 
board to  illustrate  form,  to  criticise  faults,  and  to  enlarge 
errors  to  make  them  striking,  and  to  instruct  by  example. 
After  securing  a  clear  perceptual  image  of  the  copy  the 
pupil  is  frequently  required  to  write  from  the  memory  image. 
This  means  secures  greater  attention  while  observing  the 
copy. 

Formal  daily  lessons  begin  in  the  third  grade  and  about 
one-half  of  the  period  is  devoted  to  movement  drills.    Prac- 
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tise  specimens  are  preserved  and  criticised  at  the  following 
lesson  before  the  entire  class. 

Any  style  of  letters  that  permit  ease  in  execution  and 
promotes  excellence  in  form  is  acceptable — the  important 
matter  being  to  master  some  one  style;  it  may  then  be  easily 
modified  to  suit  individual  needs  and  taste. 

Materials:  It  is  an  absolute  waste  of  time  to  practise 
writing  with  poor  or  indifferent  supplies.  The  paper  should 
be  white,  fairly  smooth,  carefully  ruled  and  of  a  size  easily 
handled  on  the  common  school  desk.  The  pen  holder  should 
be  of  cork,  rubber  or  wood,  never  metal.  The  pen  should  be 
neither  fine  nor  coarse — Esterbrook  No.  14  is  recommended. 
Writing  with  a  stub  or  a  fountain  pen  is  prohibited. 

Text  and  Copy  Books:  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Move- 
ment. 
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Spelling 


Spelling  and  writing  are  concomitant  acts  in  practical 
life  and  by  the  laws  of  habit  formation  may  become  mutual- 
ly Interrelated  and  condensed  into  a  psychophysical  process 
of  which  spelling  roughly  represents  the  mental  and  writing 
the  physical  aspect.  And  as  both  approach  the  habit  stage 
it  appears  that  the  physical  aspect  performs  the  major  func- 
tion. This  view  has  suggested  that  writing  should  be  freely 
used  in  learning  to  spell. 

While  the  visual-hand-motor  arc  is  perhaps  the  more 
common,  there  are  several  other  possible  arcs,  e.  g.,  visual- 
speech-motor,  auditory-speech-motor,  auditory-hand-motor, 
and  various  combinations  of  these  simple  arcs,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  dominant  or  at  least  perform  a  secondary 
role  in  the  spelling  situation.  This  fact  alone  urges  against 
placing  an  over  reliance  on  the  hand-motor  section  of  the 
spelling  arc,  but  there  are  other  equally  as  cogent  reasons: 

(1)  The  pupil  does  not  and  ought  not  to  use  the  pen  to  an 
extent   that   would   reduce   spelling   to   a  hand-motor   habit; 

(2)  All  words  are  not  spelled  with  the  same  arc  by  the 
same  individual;  (3)  In  business  affairs  short  hand  and  the 
typewriter  largely  supplant  the  pen,  thereby  eliminating  much 
of  whatever  service  it  may  render  spelling;  (4)  the  hand- 
motor  section  as  already  suggested  may  not  be  a  part  of 
the  pupil's  natural  and  most  efficient  spelling  arc. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  the  best  method  ap- 
peals to  the  prevailing  spelling-arc  of  the  class  as  a  whole 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  those  of  the  exceptional  pupils. 
No  one  mode  of  presentation  and  no  one  mode  of  response 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  a  variety  is  likely  to  ensure 
satisfactory  results. 

Spelling  is  taught  every  school  day  throughout  the  eight 
school  years,  the  method,  subject-matter  and  length  of  reci- 
tation being  arranged  to  suit  the  grade.  Phonics  begins  with 
the  first  school  year  and  continues  through  the  third  and 
fourth  years  in  connection  with  learning  the  diacritical 
marks  and  in  memorizing  the  key  words  to  the  letter 
sounds.  Syllabication  is  taught  in  both  oral  and  written 
spelling.  It  is  given  special  emphasis  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years  and  is  continued  in  oral  spelling  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  Syllabication  is  as  essential  to  the  study 
of  the  structure  of  words   as  dissection  is  to  the  study  of 
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anatomy.  Correct  pronunciation  is  a  very  material  aid  to 
spelling  and  absolutely  necessary  to  oral  reading,  hence  the 
pupil  pronunces  the  assigned  word  before  attempting  to 
spell  it  and  each  syllable  after  naming  its  letters  and  then 
again  in  its  proper  connection  with  all  the  syllables  that 
precede. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  misspelled  words  in  all  written 
work  and  of  all  difficult  words,  and  these  are  used  in  future 
spelling  lessons.  The  subject  matter  of  spelling  should  in- 
clude more  words  than  is  common  to  the  grade  in  that  it 
anticipates  future  work.  In  all  grades  the  spelling  lessons 
are  selected  from  the  new  words  in  the  other  school  work 
such  as  geography,  history,  reading,  etc.,  supplemented  by 
the  spelling  book. 

Text:     The  Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book,  Book  I.  and  II. 
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Domestic  Science 


This  course  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The 
girls  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  have  sewing  and  the  girls 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  have  cooking. 

The  work  in  the  fifth  grade  includes  the  plain  stitches 
such  as  basting,  hemming,  overcasting,  gathering,  darning, 
and  the  application  of  these  stitches  in  patching,  mending, 
felling  and  the  making  of  interesting  and  useful  articles 
suitable  to  the  age  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  sixth  grade  the  stitches  are  applied  in  more  diffi- 
cult ways  and  the  aim  is  for  greater  independence  in  the 
planning  and  handling  of  materials.  During  this  year  each 
pupil  completes  at  least  one  garment  for  her  own  wear. 

The  course  in  cooking  is  practically  as  follows;  All 
foods  are  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  their  func- 
tion in  the  body.  The  foods  under  each  class  are  studied 
as  to  their  digestibility,  nutritive  value,  comparative  cost, 
preparation  and  cookery.  The  reasons  for  all  processes  em- 
ployed are  explained  and  instruction  in  the  chemistry  of 
cleaning  and  cooking,  and  general  and  personal  hygiene  form 
part  of  the  course. 

Seventh   Grade    Outline. 
Canning  fruit;  cooking  cereals,  vegetables,  meat;  making 
soup,    bread,    simple    puddings,    cookies,    candy,    beverages, 
menu  making. 

Eighth  Grade  Outline. 
Jelly  making;   cooking  vegetables,  meats,  making  soup, 
beverages,  bread,  cake,  pastry,  desserts;  invalid  cookery;  the 
planning  and  serving  of  meals.  # 
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Our  Labor  and   Our  Reward 

Commencement  Sermon  by  Rev.  Carl  Solomonson,  A.  B.,  B.  D., 
Pastor  First  S-H^edish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Duluth 


"And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  unto  her:  'Take  this  child 
away  and  nurse  it  for  me  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages.'  " — 
Exodus  2:9.  :  :     ,  .L..l^ii^ 

Dear  young  friends  and  fellow  teachers: 

You  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  stand 
ready  to  step  into  the  ranks  of  that  vast  army  which  is  laboring 
for  the  uplift  of  our  nation  through  the  education  of  our  children. 
You  have  been  drinking  at  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  gar- 
nering the  rich  harvest  of  the  experience  of  your  predecessors  in 
order  to  fit  yourselves  for  the  fruitful  performance  of  the  great 
tasks  you  have  chosen  as  your  calling. 

Today  you  have  gathered  at  this  service,  not  to  get  instruc- 
tion from  human  knowledge  and  experience,  but  to  look  upward 
to  that  which  is  greater  and  mightier  than  the  thoughts  which 
have  risen  in  the  minds  of  mortal  men.  The  idea  today,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  get  some  ray  of  heavenly  light,  of  eternal, 
inspired  wisdom,  focused  on  your  lives  and  your  chosen  vocation 
in  order  to  harmonize  your  life's  aim  with  the  eternal  purpose  of 
our   heavenly   father. 

Such  a  ray  of  divine  light  is,  it  seems  to  me,  reflected  in  the 
verse  that  we  have  chosen  for  our  text  this  afternoon. 

Let  us,  if  possible,  fix  the  scene  described  in  this  verse  vividly 
in  our  minds. 

There  we  have  the  muddy  Nile  slowly  winding  its  way  through 
the  level  country,  its  low  banks  covered  with  the  papyrus  reed. 
A  little  distance  away  is  the  royal  palace  towering  above  the  sur- 
rounding walls  and  glittering  in  royal  splendor.  Out  of  the  gate 
facing  the  river  comes  a  gay  but  stately  company  of  young  women. 
It  is  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  with  her  maids  is  going  to  per- 
form her  ablutions  in  the  river.  As  they  reach  the  shore  the 
princess  perceives  a  strange  object  floating  on  the  water  among 
the  reeds  and  sends  one  of  her  servants  to  bring  it  to  her.  It  is 
a  little  box  or  chest  made  of  reeds  and  covered  with  pitch.  She 
opens  the  lid  and  looks  in  and  beholds  a  beautiful  baby  boy 
three  months  old.  The  poor  creature  is  weeping  and  its  sobs  touch 
the  heart  of  the  princess  so  that  she  decides  then  and  there  to 
adopt  him  as  her  own  son,  though  she  recognizes  him  as  one  of 
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the  Hebrew  children  who,  according  to  a  royal  decree,  had  been 
thrown  into  the  river  to  perish.  "Out  of  the  water  I  have  drawn 
him,  therefore  his  name  shall  be  Moses,"  says  the  princess. 

Miriam,  the  sister,  who  had  been  keeping  watch  over  the 
child  from  a  distance,  now  approaches  and  asks  the  princess  if 
she  desires  her  to  call  a  woman  to  nurse  the  child  for  her. 
Receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  she  goes  and  calls  the  child's  own 
mother,  who  comes  to  receive  the  infant  from  the  princess.  As 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  lays  the  little  child  in  the  arms  of  the 
nurse,  not  knowing  that  she  is  ihis  miother,  she  says  unto  her: 
"Take  this  child  away  and  nurse  it  for  me  and  I  will  give  thee 
thy  wages." 

Here,  dear  friends,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  a  ray  of  divine 
light  illuminating  your  position  and  work  in  the  community. 

The  Princess,  I  would  say,  represents  the  State;  the  nurse 
mother,  the  teacher;  the  child,  the  children  which  are  given  into 
your  care  to  instruct  and  educate. 

I.  When  you  now  go  out  into  the  world  and  take  your  places 
in  the  school  rooms,  whether  in  the  great  palaces  of  learning  in 
the  large  cities  or  in  the  little  red  school  house  at  the  country 
cross  roads,  the  children  will  begin  to  come  to  you.  These  children 
are  of  all  ages,  and  all  degrees  of  intelligence  and  all  manner  of 
disposition.  Why  do  they  come?  Somebody  has  sent  them;  the 
community  brings  or  sends  them  to  you;  the  homes,  loving  fathers 
and  mothers,  send  them  to  you.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider 
what  this  means?  The  children  are  our  greatest  treasure.  There 
is  nothing  that  we  prize  so  highly  or  love  so  dearly  as  our  child- 
ren; they  are  the  greatest,  according  to  our  Savior's  own  words, 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  is  certainly  no  asset  Which  the 
community  has,  that  is  so  valuable  and  important  as  its  children. 
On  them  our  future  as  a  nation  depends.  Understand  you  then 
that  the  future  weal  or  woe  of  our  country  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
placed  in  your  hands? 

Well  may  you  marvel  at  the  confidence  reposed  in  you  and 
the  responsibility  imposed  on  you  by  the  state  when  the  little 
children  are  intrusted  to  your  care. 

Let  us  consider  again:  What  was  this  child  that  the  Egyptian 
princess  placed  in  the  arms  of  the  Hebrew  woman  to  be  nursed 
and  fostered  by  her?  You  answer,  "It  was  her  own  child."  Yes 
and  no.  By  nature  it  was  her  child,  but  according  to  law  it  was 
not.  Moses  was  henceforth  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  He 
was  no  longer  a  poor  peasant,  but  a  royal  child.  Still  the  nurse 
mother  could  not  help  but  feel  that  it  was  her  child,  blood  of  her 
blood  and  soul  of  her  soul.  She,  therefore,  felt  an  unbounded 
love  and  sympathy  for  this  little  helpless  babe. 
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The  children  that  will  come  to  you  will  be  of  different  nation- 
alities and  varied  dispositions.  In  some  schools  in  this  county,  I 
understand,  there  are  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  more  nationalities 
represented.  They  vary  between  the  fair  complexioned  descend- 
ants of  the  old  vikings  to  the  dark  hued  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Europe;  yea,  even  to  our  colored  brothers  from  Africa,  China  and 
Japan,  as  well  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  this,  our  beloved 
country.  Some  of  them  will  be  bright  and  good  and  happy,  eager 
to  learn  and  quick  to  obey,  giving  joy  and  gladness  to  your  soul. 
Others  will  be  entirely  oposite,  slow  to  learn,  but  quick  in  mis- 
chief, dark,  sullen  with  unfathomed  depths  of  wickedness  in  their 
hearts,  making  your  days  dark  and  your  hearts  weary.  But  remember 
that  all  these  little  children,  and  larger  ones  too,  who  come  to 
you  are  your  smaller  sisters  and  brothers,  created  by  the  same 
Father,  redeemed  by  the  same  Savior,  to  be  sanctified  by  the 
same  Comforter,  and  destined  for  a  happy  prosperous  life  under 
the  same  flag  with  you.  You  dare  not,  therefore,  receive  them 
with  a  cold  calculating  condescension.  It  is  your  duty  to  meet 
them  with  a  large,  loving  heart,  full  of  tender  understanding  and 
sympathy.  You  have  studied  child  Psychology  and  other  sciences 
in  order  to  learn  to  know  and  understand  the  child.  This  is  good  and 
useful.  But  bear  in  mind  that  knowledge  and  understanding  are 
dead  unless  they  are  animated  by  love  and  sympathy.  Unless  you 
gain  an  entrance  to  the  heart  of  the  child  through  love  and  sym- 
pathy, you  can  do  very  little  with  him  and  your  work  will  be  an 
unendurable  drudgery.  Love  begets  love.  Here  the  words  of 
the  Lord  are  especially  significant  and  true:  "Give  and  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you." 

One  thing  you  must  be  careful  not  to  do:  to  love  and  cherish 
only  the  bright,  good,  and  diligent  scholars.  It  is  so  easy  to  love 
them.  It  is,  however,  the  dull,  the  willful,  the  wayward,  the  dis- 
obedient child,  that  needs  your  love  and  kind  symipathy  more  than 
any  other.  No  one  can  be  helped  and  benefited  by  it  as  much  as 
he  can.  Let  the  example  of  our  great  Master  be  always  before 
you  to  guide  you  in  this  respect.  He  loved  not  only  His  disciples 
and  friends,  but  those  that  opposed  Him.  His  bitterest  enemies 
were  born  by  His  most  earnest  prayers  before  the  heavenly  throne 
of  grace  and  mercy.  Let  love  be  the  motive  power  in  all  that 
you  do  for,  and  with,  the  child;  when  you  teach  it,  play  with  it, 
yea  even  when  you  punish  it,  let  all  be  done  in  love  and  sym- 
pathy. If  we  wish  to  be  true  teachers,  we  must  cultivate  this 
virtue.  Even  with  regard  to  the  graces  of  an  educator,  the 
Apostle's  words  are  true:  "The  greatest  of  these  is  love."  I 
Cor.   13. 
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II,  The  next  question  that  concerns  us,  and  which  is  also 
implied  in  our  text,  is  this:  How  and  what  shall  we  teach  the 
children? 

I  know  full  well  that  your  duty  will  not,  in  the  first  place, 
be  to  decide  on  the  courses  of  study  in  the  schools,  but  to  in- 
struct in  the  courses  that  are  laid  down  by  the  powers  that  be. 
You  can,  however,  and  some  of  you  no  doubt  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  school  boards  and  superintendents  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  courses  of  study  and  the  management  of 
the  schools. 

We  are  not  told  in  the  Holy  Book  how  long  Moses  remained 
with  his  nurse  mother.  Some  Bible  scholars  think  he  was  with 
her  until  he  was  eight  or  ten  years  old.  From  Jewish  history  we 
know  that  the  children,  after  they  had  attained  the  age  of  five 
years,  were  instructed  in  reading  the  sacred  books  and  in  the 
fundamentals  of  religion  and  morals.  They  did  not  study  many 
subjects,  but  what  they  did  study,  they  had  to  learn  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  There  were  no  slipshod  methods  in  Hebrew 
education  of  that  day. 

As  he  grew  older,  Moses  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom 
and  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  but  it  was  the  education  which  he 
received  from  the  nurse-mother,  that  became  the  dominant  force 
in  his  character  and  was  of  most  importance  to  him  in  his  great 
life-work. 

It  was  perhaps  not  so  much  what  he  leawied  as  the  impres- 
sions, which  he  received  at  the  mother's  knee,  that  became  the 
basis  of  his  great  character.  This  will  also  constitute  your  great- 
est and  most  important  contribution  to  the  generation  that  comes 
under  your  care.  The  subjects  you  are  called  upon  to  teach  are 
important  and  you  must  strive  to  do  this  work  well,  but  of  still 
greater  and  more  lasting  value  will  be  the  impressions  that  you 
make  on  the  scholars  through  your  character  and  personality. 

The  tendency  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  to 
make  education  extensive  rather  than  intensive.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  children  have  learned  a  little  about  a  great  many 
things  and  nothing  thoroughly.  This  I  think  is  a  mistake.  The 
courses  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  very  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals.  The  fads  and  frills  can  be  left  out 
without  much  loss  to  any  one. 

Moses  was  instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  In 
our  schools  religion  is  not  taught,  and  I  doubt  that  it  would  be 
a  good  or  wise  policy  to  attempt  to  teach  it  under  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  our  country.  We  will  not  expect  you  to  give  our 
children    direct   religious    instruction.      We   do    not   expect   you    to 
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expound  the  Law  or  the  Gospel  in  your  daily  curriculum,  but  we 
do  expect  your  lives  and  conduct  to  be  in  accordance  with  its 
holy  precepts. 

There  is  another  thing  in  this  connection  that  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  your  minds:  be  careful,  very  careful,  that  you  may 
not  by  jesting  word  or  careless  example  shake  the  faith  in  God, 
that  may  have  been  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  your  scholars. 
Most  of  these  children  will  come  to  you  from  Christian  homes  and 
Sunday  schools,  where  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  are  held  sacred 
and  have  been  diligently  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 
For  you  to  shake  or  destroy  the  faith  of  these  little  ones  would 
be  to  commit  sacrilege  in  the  basest  meaning  of  that  term. 
Remember  the  words  of  the  Master:  "But  whoso  shall  cause 
one  of  these  little  ones,  which  believe  in  Me,  to  stumtble,  it  is  profit- 
able for  him  that  a  great  millstone  should  be  hanged  about  his 
neck  and  that  he  should  be  sunk  in  the  depth  of  the  sea."  Math. 
18:6. 

One  other  thing  you  must  be  on  your  guard  against  as  dili- 
gently and  scrupulously  as  you  would  watch  over  the  most  sacred 
precincts  of  your  own  soul,  and  that  is  this:  That  nothing  may 
be  found  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  school  or  in  the  collateral 
reading  recommended  or  supplied  by  the  school,  that  will  foster 
the  carnal  and  base  appetites  of  the  children;  that  will  make 
crime  and  lust  and  unrighteousness  appear  great  and  heroic. 

To  this  category  also  belong  such  exercises  and  social  func- 
tions as  are  not  in  accord  with  the  best  Christian  morals  and 
decorum.  I  would  especially  mention  dancing  and  theatricals. 
According  to  my  conception,  they  have  no  place  whatever  in  the 
public  school  system  of  our  land.  I  know  that  many  good  people 
defend  the  social  dance  and  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  theater. 
In  the  same  way  many  good  people  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  use 
of  beer  and  wine  and  even  give  these  beverages  to  their  children 
in  their  homes.  I  have  not,  however,  heard  any  one  advocate  the 
serving  of  liquor  to  our  school  children  or  the  turning  of  our 
school  halls  into  temporary  bars  or  buffets.  Still  we  could  do 
this  with  as  good  grace  as  we  can  turn  them  into  dance  halls. 
Many  social  workers  in  the  great  cities  consider  the  public  dance 
halls  a  greater  menace  to  the  morals  and  the  welfare  of  the 
community  than  the  public  drinking  places.  There  is  but  a  short 
step  from  the  social  dance  in  the  school  to  the  dance  in  the  public 
hall.  If  we  would  save  our  youth  from  the  damning  influence  of 
the  latter,  we  must  not  foster  and  encourage  the  seductive  influ- 
ence of  the  former,  or  put  the  community's  stamp  of  approval  on 
it  by  allowing  it  in  our  public  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  your  solemn  duty  to   use  your  best 
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efforts  to  secure  such  practices  and  exercises  in  the  schools  as 
will  have  an  ennobling  and  elevating  effect  on  the  minds  and  souls 
of  the  scholars. 

III.  The  third  and  last  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  out  of  our 
text  is  contained  in  these  words:  "And  I  will  give  thee  thy 
wages."  It  is  not  stated  what  these  wages  were  to  be,  whether 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones  or  social  preferment  and  distinction. 
Two  things  I  am  confident  of,  however.  First,  tliat,  as  the  prom- 
ise was  given  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  the  Great,  the  wages 
were  worthy  of  her  royal  highness.  Second,  that  the  material 
remuneration,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  did  not  give  as  much 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  the  heart  of  the  nurse-mother  as  the 
mere  privilege  of  doing  the  work,  of  nursing  and  fostering  her 
babe,  of  having  her  son  in  her  home  with  her  for  a  few  years. 
If  she  was  permitted  to  live  and  see  some  of  the  work  done  by 
Moses  for  his  people  (and  we  do  not  know  whether  she  was  or 
not)  she  thereby  also  received  a  very  rich  reward  for  her  labor 
of  love. 

Another  circumstance  which  we  may  safely  take  for  granted 
is  that  she  was,  no  doubt,  so  taken  up  with  the  nursing,  fostering 
and  training  of  this  boy  that  she  had  but  little  time  to  think  of  the 
wages  she  was  to  receive  for  her  work. 

The  question  of  wages  or  remuneration  seems  to  be  a  vital 
one  in  our  day  with  all  members  of  society.  What  will  1  get? 
Does  it  pay?  These  questions  seem  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  most  people.  In  our  own  city  and  country  the  question  of  the 
teacher's  salary  has  been  discussed  quite  extensively  of  late,  by 
the  teachers  themselves,  by  the  press  and  by  the  people  in  general. 

It  is  a  divine  truth  that  "the  servant  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 
Each  worker  in  the  community  is  entitled  to  a  money  wage  that 
will  enable  him  and  his  family  to  live  respectably  in  the  social 
position  in  which  his  calling  places  him  and  also  to  lay  aside  some- 
thing for  a  rainy  day  and  for  the  inevitable  old  age.  It  is  the 
solemn  duty,  and  I  think  also  the  earnest  desire,  of  the  state  to 
provide  such  an  income  for  all  its  servants.  When  the  state  or 
comimunity  is  slow  in  recognizing  your  just  wants  in  this  respect, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  for  you  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  your 
salary. 

One  thing,  however,  we  must  beware  of,  namely  this,  that  we 
make  our  m.onthly  check  the  chief  motive  power  in  our  efforts  or 
look  upon  a  big  bank  account  as  the  ultimate  goal  for  which  we 
should   strive. 

Some  one  has  aptly  divided  men  into  two  classes.  The  one  is 
so  busy  serving,  producing  and  doing  good  that  he  has  no  time  to 
collect  his  wages  from  the  community;  the  other  is  so  busy  collect- 
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ing  his  wages  that  he  has  no  time  to  do  anything  else.  You  can 
easily  figure  out  which  one  is  of  most  value  to  society  and  to 
himself. 

Weak  indeed  is  the  purpose  and  ambition  that  can  soar  no 
higher  than  it  is  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  gold  eagle.  Narrow 
Indeed  is  the  mind  which  is  limited  on  five  sides  by  money  and 
bank  notes.  Among  all  shrivelled  souls  there  is  none  more  pitiable 
than  the  one  which  can  find  pleasure  in  no  verdant  pasture  except 
where  the  greenbacks  grow. 

The  reward  you  will  receive  for  your  labor,  if  you  are  faithful, 
is  infinitely  greater  and  more  valuable  than  gold  or  silver. 

It  is  first  of  all  the  joy  and  pleasure  that  each  faithful  work- 
man feels  in  work  well  done.  The  builder  sings  and  is  happy  as 
he  lays  stone  upon  stone  and  sees  the  structure  rise  higher  and 
higher  until  it  is  completed  for  a  noble  and  useful  purpose. 

The  artist  perceives  the  hidden  truths  and  beautiful  ideas  of 
the  unseen  world  and  labors  with  chisel,  pencil  or  brush  to  bring 
them  forth.  As  their  form  appears  more  and  more  distinct  and  he 
feels  that  he  is  realizing  his  purpose,  his  soul  rejoices  and  he  is 
happy  in  his  work,  though  his  workshop  be  but  a  barren  attic  and 
his  daily  fare  but  barely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

If  you  love  your  work  and  are  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
your  duty,  this  reward  will  also  be  your  portion.  Your  joy  will 
be  much  greater  because  the  material  with  which  you  work  is  not 
dead  matter  or  inanimate  ideas  only,  but  living  souls  and  eternal 
personalities. 

Furthermore,  your  reward  will  be  the  knowledge  that  your 
work  has  a  great  value  in  the  elevation  and  development  of  the 
community,  state  and  nation.  These  boys  and  girls  who  throng 
your  school  rooms  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow.  They 
will  occupy  all  positions  in  society.  They  will  be  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  homes,  the  lawmakers,  judges,  governors,  merchants, 
bankers,  preachers,  tradesmen,  professors,  teachers  and  so  on 
through  the  entire  list  of  human  activity.  After  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  labor,  you  begin  to  look  around  and  notice  your 
former  scholars;  John  and  Mary,  James  and  Louise,  are  occupying 
prominent  positions  and  doing  important  work  in  the  community. 
Some  day  one  of  these  may  come  to  you,  take  your  hand  and,  with 
moisture  in  the  eye,  say:  "Thank  you  for  what  you  did  for  me, 
the  instruction  and  guidance  you  gave  me  by  precept  and  example, 
when  I  was  in  your  school  years  and  years  ago." 

Let  me  illustrate  this  with  an  example.  Bx-President  Northrop 
has  labored  long  and  faithfully  as  the  head  of  our  state  university. 
He  has  applied  himself  to  his  work  with  a  singleness  of  purpose. 
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that  has  not  permitted  him  to  turn  to  other  enterprises  and  amass 
a  fortune.  Would  you  say  therefore,  that  he  has  no  reward?  By 
no  means.  Wherever  he  turns  in  this  and  adjoining  states,  he  will 
find  hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  him  for  what  he  has  given 
them  during  their  stay  at  the  university.  Men  in  all  walks  of  life 
are  doing  their  work  better  on  account  of  what  they  have  received 
through  him.  The  nation  as  a  whole  has  been  benefited  by  his 
labors  and  his  reward  is  truly  great  and  glorious. 

As  Christian  men  and  women,  we  must  lift  our  eyes  above 
this  earth  and  expect  our  true  reward  in  the  world  to  come.  Our 
greatest  and  most  blessed  moment  will  be  when  by  the  grace  of 
God  we  are  permitted  to  hear  these  words  from  the  lips  of  our 
beloved  Master:  "Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant;  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  set  thee  over  many 
things;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


The  Optimistic  View 


An    Address    to    the    Graduating    Class    by  Hon.  Ell   Torrance, 
President  of  the  Normal  School  Board,  June  8,  1911 


It  was  my  privilege  yesterday  to  spend  a  delightful  evening 
with  the  faculty  and  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  this  school 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Washburn,  and  at  the  close  of  a  most  enjoyable 
occasion  to  bid  you  a  happy  good-night.  Now,  it  is  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  bid  you  good-morning  and  to  congratulate  you  that 
according  to  custom  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  school  are 
held  in  the  morning.  The  morning  symbolizes  hope.  It  is  the 
time  when  the  horizon  broadens  and  the  way  appears  more  certain 
and  the  path  of  duty  clearer.  With  the  morning  comes  new  oppor- 
tunities for  service  and  the  inspiration  of  the  promised  rewards  that 
wait  upon  worthy  achievements.  I  am,  therefore,  happy  that  it 
falls  to  my  lot  to  address  you  at  this  hour. 

Professionally  I  sometimes  advise  persons,  but  the  members  of 
this  graduating  class  will  receive  little  advice  from  me  on  this 
occasion,  yet  I  trust  my  remarks  will  be  none  the  less  helpful  be- 
cause I  speak  as  a  layman  rather  than  as  an  educator. 

Not  long  ago  a  gentlemen  met  a  friend  just  returning  from 
commencement  exercises  and  inquired  if  they  were  interesting.  He 
replied,  "Very,  the  time  was  about  equally  divided  between  advice 
from  public  men  on  the  selection  of  a  career  and  suggestions  from 
graduates  on  how  to  run  the  government." 

In  a  conversation  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
a  few  days  ago,  I  told  him  that  I  had  promised  to  address  the  grad- 
uating class  of  this  school  and  asked  him  for  suggestions  as  to 
what  I  should  say.  He  replied:  "Tell  them  they  have  a  lot  of 
things  yet  to  learn,"  which  reminds  me  of  the  committee  of  a  grad- 
uating class  that  went  to  a  jeweler  for  a  class  badge.  They  had  in 
view  a  design  representing  the  youthful  graduate  surveying  the  uni- 
verse. "About  how  large  would  you  like  the  figure?"  the  jeweler 
asked.  "Well,"  said  the  spokesman,  "we  thought  the  graduate 
ought  to  cover  about  three-fourths  of  the  badge  and  the  universe 
the  rest." 

But  if  I  am  to  eliminate  advice,  I  shall  certainly  exclude  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  criticism,  for  I  know  something  about  the 
character  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  heretofore  done  in  this 
school  and  of  the  high  qualifications  and  capabilities  of  its  grad- 
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uates,  so  I  shall  assume  that  you  are  all  right;  that  you  are  pre- 
pared for  your  life  work;  that  you  are  filled  with  enthusiasm,  eager 
to  meet  your  individual  responsibilities  and  to  discharge  your  sev- 
eral duties.  This  is  optimism  and  indispensable  to  success.  Many 
definitions  of  an  optimist  have  been  given,  but  I  commend  this  one 
to  you:  whenever  a  choice  between  two  evils  is  presented,  reject 
both. 

There  are  two  sides  to  most  questions,  but  I  urge  you  to  dwell 
often  and  long  upon  the  bright  side.  Every  American  should  be  an 
optimist.  Some  who  have  lived  to  be  three  score  and  ten  regard 
the  past  as  better  than  the  present,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  there 
never  was  a  better  time  in  which  to  live  than  the  present.  Surely 
It  is  a  privilege  to  live  in  an  age  like  this  and  in  a  country  like 
America  and  in  a  commonwealth  like  Minnesota.  The  door  of 
opportunity  never  stood  more  widely  open  and  the  rewards  for  well 
directed  effort  were  never  richer  or  more  varied.  The  world  never 
moved  forward  with  such  rapid  strides  as  it  does  now.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Twentieth  century  more  has  been  accomplished  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind  than  in  the  long  chain  of  centuries 
embracing  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs.  The  progress  now  made  is 
so  rapid  that  we  sometimes  become  bewildered  by  the  ever  increas- 
ing perplexities  of  the  wonderful  civilization  in  which  we  live.  Re- 
sponsibilities multiply,  duties  multiply,  dangers  multiply  and  in  this 
marvelous  evolutionary  conflict  in  which  we  find  ourselves  engaged, 
we  oft  times  feel  helpless  and  know  not  what  to  do.  We  become 
confused  and  forget  or  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  basic 
principles  underlying  all  true  life  both  of  the  individual  and  of 
society  are  few  and  simple  and  unchangeable,  however  complex 
life  may  be  in  its  myriad  manifestations.  We  grow  weary  of 
problems  and  want  to  give  them  up.  Like  the  poor,  they  are 
ever  with  us.  We  have  social  and  political  problems,  religious, 
economic  and  educational  problems,  municipal  and  state  problems, 
national  and  international  problems,  to  solve,  and  it  is  as  useless 
for  us  to  bewail  them  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ignore  them. 
In  reality  they  are  the  glory  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  and 
attest  its  progress.  The  old  order  of  things  is  passing  away  and 
all  things  are  becoming  new — new  in  their  excellence  and  new 
in  their   universality. 

Our  fathers  were  the  pioneers  of  freedom,  the  pathfinders 
through  the  tangled  ways  that  led  to  liberty  and  we,  their 
descendants,  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
and  in  the  full  possession  of  an  inheritance  so  rich  and  colossal 
that  in  comparison  therewith  even  the  swollen  fortunes  of  today 
are   as  the   small  change   at  the   bargain   counter. 
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We  do  not  honor  our  ancestors  because  of  their  wealth,  but 
because  of  their  character  and  achievements.  How  few  of  the 
heroes  in  the  great  crises  of  our  country's  history  were  men  of 
wealth.  Lincoln  and  Grant,  how  perfect  in  deeds,  how  simple  in 
their  lives,  how  poor  in  purse,  yet  their  spirits  live  in  the  life 
of  the  Republic  today  and  help  us  in  our  endeavor  to  reach  the 
nation's  ideals.  The  true  value  of  a  man  is  not  nor  should  it 
ever  be  estimated  by  what  he  has  accumulated  or  inherited, 
but  by  what  he  has  accomplished  and  that  not  for  himself,  but 
for  others;  by  what  he  has  done,  not  for  his  own  gratification, 
but  for  the  happiness  of  others.  In  this  land  there  are  no 
monuments  to  wealth,  but  many  to  commemorate  the  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice  of  those  who  lived  and  died  for  the  betterment 
of  their  fellowmen.  Ideals  can  never  be  reached  over  material 
highways  and  the  sign  of  the  dollar  should  never  be  permitted 
to  represent  the  American   spirit. 

I  am  not  a  preacher  of  poverty.  It  is  something  to  be  avoided 
if  possible;  but  honest  poverty  is  a  badge  of  honor.  I  do  not  decry 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  for  if  honestly  earned  and  wisely  ex- 
pended, it  can  be  made  an  instrument  of  great  good.  But  wealth 
dishonestly  gained  is  a  disgrace.  The  old  prayer,  "Give  me  neither 
poverty  or  riches,"  is  one  befitting  the  present  age  and  it  is  well 
for  us  to  remember  that  while  vice  may  be  comfortably  housed 
in  palaces,  virtue  was  strengthened  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
as  it  plowed  through  stormy  seas.  Washington  in  his  farewell 
address  said:  "There  can  be  no  national  prosperity  with- 
out morality,  and  there  can  be  no  morality  without  religion. 
Religion  is  the  spring  of  popular  government  and  whatever  may 
be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education,  reason  and  ex- 
perience both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail in  exclusion  of  religious  principles." 

This  is  a  concise  statement  of  a  great  truth  and  I  believe 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  this  nation  will  have  not  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  but  a  new  birth  of  righteousness  and  that 
in  religion,  virtue  and  morality  it  will  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  age.  This  new  birth,  however,  will  not  be  the  result  of 
man  made  laws  for  character  is  not  the  product  of  human  statutes. 
The  officers  of  the  law  may  and  do  exercise  a  wholesome  restraint 
over  the  evil  doer,  but  individual  well  being  can  only  be  secured 
by  individual  well  doing. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  the  story  of  the  old  colored  man 
who  was  very  sick  and  thought  he  was  going  to  die.  His  wife 
asked  him  if  everything  was  clear  between  him  and  his  Maker, 
and  he  said:  "No,  as  I  look  up  toward  Heaven  I  can  see  ducks, 
and   chickens  and   pigs  and   things   of  that  kind   crossing  between 
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me  and  the  sky."  She  said:  "I  told  you  not  to  do  it.  We  have 
some  of  them  left  and  I  will  go  and  get  them  and  send  them 
back  and  maybe  you  will  feel  easier."  And  he  said:  "Go  and  get 
them  and  hurry  up."  So  she  hitched  up  the  old  mule  and  just 
as  she  was  about  to  start  away  to  distribute  the  stolen  goods, 
she  looked  in  to  see  how  the  old  man  was.  He  heard  her  and 
asked  if  she  had  sent  them  yet,  and  she  said  no,  but  she  was 
just  ready  to  go.  He  replied,  "Never  mind,  I  am  feeling  better 
now." 

The  thoroughly  honest  man  is  honest  everywhere,  sick  or 
well,  at  home  or  abroad  and  is  not  a  product  of  legislative  en- 
actment. 

A  few  years  ago  I  visited  Colorado  with  a  party  of  friends 
and  spent  a  delightful  day  in  the  mountains.  We  used  several 
lines  of  railway,  steam  and  electric,  visited  a  number  of  th.e  great 
mines  and  traveled  about  200  miles.  The  day  was  beautiful  and 
the  scenery  entrancing.  Stretching  away  to  the  distant  south  was 
a  succession  of  mountain  peaks,  nature's  silent  sentinels  keeping 
watch  through  the  ages.  It  was  a  land  of  eternal  snow  and  of 
melting  sunshine,  of  fabulous  wealth  and  desolate  barrenness, 
of  dizzy  heights  and  abysmal  depths,  of  rugged  cliffs  and  dashing 
cateracts,  of  quiet  valleys  and  babbling  brooks.  The  day  was 
cloudless,  beautiful,  exhilarating  and  when  the  sun  sought  his 
chamber  suddenly,  and  as  if  by  magic,  great  rich,  gorgeous  cur- 
tains of  purple  and  gold  covered  his  face  and  while  we  gazed  in 
wonder  upon  the  scene  night  spread  her  mantle  at  our  feet.  It 
was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  and  we  returned  to  the  dusty 
plains  and  to  our  daily  duties  with  new  strength  and  courage 
because  of  our  fellowship  with  the  mountains. 

The  scene  presented  here  this  morning  is  more  impressive 
and  inspiring  than  any  that  nature  can  offer.  Here  is  assembled 
a  group  of  young  women  about  to  enter  upon  a  great  field  of 
public  service  and  duty.  They  are  radiant  with  youth  and  filled 
with  hope  and  courage.  They  have  chosen  an  honorable  profes- 
sion and  are  about  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  alma  mater 
and  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  the  evidence  of  their  fitness 
for  the  special  work  in  which  they  are  to  engage.  They  have 
struggled  long  and  faithfully.  Many  self  denials  lie  back  of  the 
diplomas  about  to  be  presented.  The  way  has  not  been  easy 
for  all.  Some  have  come  from  homes  where  the  luxuries  of  life 
are  unknown,  where  the  fathers  and  mothers  had  to  assume  ad- 
ditional burdens  already  too  heavy,  that  the  daughter  might 
receive  what  had  been  denied  to  them.  Prayers  have  followed 
these  young  people  as  they  left  their  homes  and  found  their  way 
to   this    school,    letters   of   encouragement   have   been    written    and 
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in   a   thousand   ways   love   and.  affection   have   lightened    the   path 
that  has  led  up  to  this   hour. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  youth  when  clothed  in  virtue 
and  animated  by  a  lofty  purpose  to  make  the  world  better  and  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  inspiring  than  the  scene  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  witness  here  this  morning.  The  members  of  this  grad- 
uating class  are  young  women,  and  woman  has  always  been  the 
special  guardian  of  the  sacred  shrines.  Through  all  the  ages 
woman  has  personified  the  world's  ideals.  The  things  of  greatest 
value  to  mankind  and  that  minister  to  the  world's  happiness  have 
been  made  feminine;  earth,  the  universal  mother,  the  seasons 
with  their  fruits  and  flowers,  liberty  and  justice  clothed  in  feminine 
beauty,  literature,  religion  and  art,  typifying  in  woman  the  best 
and  truest  things  in  life,  and  as  these  ideals  have  inspired  the 
actions  of  man,  to  that  extent  has  civilization  made  progress.  What 
possibilities  for  good  are  wrapped  up  in  the  lives  of  the  members 
of  this  graduating  class  and  I  sincerely  hope,  my  young  friends, 
that  each  one  of  you  may  go  forth  into  the  great  wide,  needy 
world  with  a  clear  conception  of  your  duty  and  a  profound  sense 
of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  your  profession  and  with  a  de- 
termination to  perfect  in  yourselves  and  in  others,  characters  of 
the  noblest  type.  Your  future  usefulness  and  happiness  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  spirit  and  purpose  with  which  you  enter 
upon  and  prosecute  your  chosen  work.  If  your  purpose  is  simply 
to  earn  a  living,  you  will,  as  teachers,  utterly  fail.  If  it  is  to 
develop  the  minds  and  strengthen  the  characters  of  the  youth 
of  our  country  so  that  they  may  embody  in  their  lives  the  best 
and  highest  aspirations  of  the  race,  you  will  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

The  essential  need  of  the  present  day  is  a  nobler  humanity, 
a  diviner  justice  and  a  broader  brotherly  love,  and  God  in  the 
present,  as  He  has  in  the  past,  will  look  to  the  mangers  of  earth 
rather  than  to  its  palaces  for  his  ministers  of  helpfulness.  The 
spirit  that  moves  you  and  the  ideals  that  inspire  you  are  of  su- 
preme importance.  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish 
and  without  high  ideals  the  individual  dies.  Experience  will 
surely  teach  you  that  nothing  in  this  world  is  really  worth  while 
that  does  not  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  others  and  that  duty 
and  the  joy  of  its  performance  is  about  all  of  life  worth  living. 
The  gift  of  life  has  not  been  conferred  upon  us,  as  many  foolishly 
imagine,  for  self-indulgence,  but  for  self-sacrifice  and  it  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  true  that  the  surest  way  to  save 
one's  life  is  to  lose  it  in  service  for  others.  It  is  this  spirit  ol 
self-sacrifice  that  enobles  humanity  and  stamps  it  with  the  Di- 
vine Image.     The  path  to  greatness  is  up  hill  all  the  way. 
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Today  you  belong  to  the  Duluth  Normal  School,  tomorrow 
you  will  belong  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  will  become  a  part 
of  the  working  force  of  the  world. 

This  may  be  properly  termed  your  dedication  hour,  when 
you  publicly  consecrate  yourselves  to  the  highest  ideals  of  a  noble 
profession.  Your  coronation  day  will  come,  if  at  all,  with  the 
close  of  life's  work.  May  fair  skies  and  good  fortune  attend 
each  one  of  you. 


List  of  the  Graduates 


Class  of  1903. 


Name  Postoffice  State 

Bessie    Emily    (Bowman)    Jones Duluth Minn. 

Helen  Emily  Bowyer Madison     Wis. 

Amanda  Ellef son Duluth     Minn. 

Agnes   Rebecca   Holt Duluth Minn. 

Esther   Levy Minneapolis    Minn. 

Willena   (Marshall)  Withrow Duluth Minn. 

Elizabeth  Merritt Duluth Minn. 

Class  of  1904. 

Mary  Sayles  (Bartlett)  Rumsey Duluth Minn. 

Irene  (Buswell)  Fitzwilliams Ely     Minn. 

Blanche  May  Coulter Duluth Minn. 

Ella    (Deetz)     Palmer Duluth Minn. 

Catherine  Farrell Duluth Minn. 

Leora  Pearl   (Fenton)    Smith Grand  Rapids Minn. 

Ora    Hathaway. Died  July,   1907. 

Mary  Alphade  Herrell Long  Beach Cal. 

Anna  C.  Johnson Doran    Minn. 

Kathryn  Lou   (Joyce)   English Duluth Minn. 

Minda  Juliana  (Knutson)  Roan Cloquet    Minn. 

Alma    Kruschke Duluth Minn. 

Dorothy  Katherine  Kuhns Tacoma     Wash. 

Clara  R.   (Laughton)   Gillpatrick Died  1910. 

Fanny  Beulah  Lippett Duluth Minn. 

Florence    (McLean)    Wright Fergus    Falls Minn. 

Ella  Vera  Mason Duluth Minn. 

Jane  Elizabeth  Murray Duluth Minn. 

Jennie  Marie   (Myers)    Collins Hibbing Minn. 

Carrie  May   (Neff)   Dunlop Minneapolis     Minn. 

Frances  Ida  Maude  Neff Duluth Minn. 

Mary    Lucy    O'Keefe Duluth Minn. 

Emma  Laurentia  Olson Duluth Minn. 

Clara  Mildred  Somerville Willow  River Minn. 

Florence   May    (bwendby)    Brown Hibbing Minn. 

Grace  L.  Thompson Virginia Minn. 

Hattie    Yager Duluth Minn. 
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Class  of  1905. 

Name  Postoffice  State 

Emma  C.  Anderson Litchfield    Minn. 

Olive  Russell   Colbrath Cripple  Creek.  .  . .  ■ Col. 

Ida  Doran .Duluth Minn. 

Alice  H.   Conklin.  .  .  .  ! Died  1910. 

Eva  Bell  Dysslin Duluth Minn. 

Adelaide  M.  Eaton Sand  Point Idaho 

Nannie    Einarson Duluth Minn. 

Mrs.  Bessie  A.  Giddings Five    Corners Minn. 

Esther  M.  Harris Superior    Wis. 

Hilda  Josephine  Jorstad Portland    Ore. 

Minnie   Perttula Ishpeming    Mich. 

Irene  Emily  Reau Duluth Minn. 

Gertrude  M.  Schiller Duluth Minn. 

Gladys    Shaw Duluth Minn. 

Myrtle  M.  Stark Duluth Minn. 

Eva  Blanche  Stevenson Minneapolis Minn. 

Bessie  Ellen    (Sturges)    Moulton Pierpont S.  D. 

Class  of  1906. 

Anna  L.  Anderson McKinley    Minn 

Marion  Russell  (Berry)   Johnson Coleraine Minn. 

Nina  L.    (Burbank)   Steinmetz Miles  City Mont. 

Jessie  C.   (Campbell)   Church Duluth Minn. 

Julia    Pauline    Carlson Seattle    Wash. 

Olga  C.  Carlson Crystal  Falls Mich. 

Rosabelle  M.  (Carlson)  Myer Bovey    Minn. 

Laura    Detert Stewartville    Minn. 

Mildred   J.   Frost Seattle    Wash. 

Anna  T.  Hanson Duluth Minn. 

Estelle   G.   Hicken . Duluth Minn. 

Ettie  Mary  Hoskins Hibbing Minn. 

Kathryn  A.  Hoyer Duluth Minn. 

Charlotte  Marie  Hughes Duluth Minn. 

Mary  F.  Kennedy Duluth Minn. 

Agnes  E.  Lavallee Duluth Minn. 

May  E.   Marshall Jacksonville Fla. 

Fannie  E.  Mendelson Duluth     Minn. 

Marietta    (Murray)    King.  .  : Coleraine Minn. 

Elizabeth    K.  O'Keefe Portland    Ore. 

Mary  L.  Ober Duluth Minn. 

Elizabeth  J.   Remfry Duluth Minn. 

Violet  E.   Robinson Duluth Minn. 

Clara   (Rowe)    Swennumsen Rugby    N.  D. 
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Name  Postaffice 

Cora  Dell  Schaffer Duluth  .... 

Harriet  F.  Shannon Duluth  .... 

Margaret  Shaw Duluth  .... 

Stella  Swanson Litchfield  .  . 

Anna  M.   Streed Alexandria  . 

Maude  A.  Talboys Chisholm  .  . 

Tannisse  B  (Tyler)  Shepard Ft.  Edward 

Ethal   (Wright)   Dodd Pigeon  Lake 


State 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
.N.  Y. 
.Man. 


Class  of  1907. 

Mary   (Blackmarr)   Wells Duluth 

Margaret    Braeutigan Coeur  de  Alene 

Gertrude  R.   Brown Duluth 

May  Brown Aurora 

Flora    Chisholm Kinney 

Tessie  Mabel  Dolan Golden , 

Nellie  C.    (Flynn)    Forgette Duluth 

Amy  M.  Forbes Woodstock     .  .  . 

Elsie  A.  Gandsey Eveleth    

Theresa  B.    (Hinsmann)    Lee Duluth 

Ella    (Holtorf)    Stuckey Mantorville   .  .  . 

Hazel    Edith    Hopkins Proctor    

Genevieve  Ives Duluth 

Alice  Irene  Keehan Chisholm     .  .  .  . 

Kathleen  D'Arcy  Kelly /i.shland 

Lillie    Korthe Fergus  Falls  .  . 

Elsie  (Krey)  Moss Poughkeepsie    . 

Ray  Lauder  Leland Duluth 

Mary  Elizabeth  McDonald Lancaster    .  .  .  . 

Isabel  L.  McLean Duluth 

Marguerite  F.   Mitchell New  York  .... 

Jane   A.    Norval Rush  City   .  .  .  . 

Lillie  Victoria   Olssen Duluth 

Hazel  Marguerite  Owens Duluth . 

Sadie  Pennington Eveleth    

Laura  G.  Pepple Grand  Marais.  . 

Anna  C.  Peterson Duluth 

Louana  Phelps Ely     

Etta    Robert Duluth 

Alice  Ethel  Sand Ashland 

Mildred   Rose   Shane Grand  Ledge  .  . 

Helen  M.   Shaver Seattle    

Louise  Evelyn  Snyder Eveleth    

Mamie  V.   Stochl Kelso 


.  Minn. 
.Idaho 
.  Minn. 
.Minn. 
.Minn. 
.B.  C. 
.  Minn. 
.Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.Minn. 
.  .Wis. 
.Minn. 
.N.  Y. 
.  Minn. 
.  .Wis. 
.  Minn. 
.N.  Y. 
.  Minn. 
.Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
,  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.  .  Wis. 
.  Mich. 
Wash. 
.  Minn. 
Wash. 
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Name  Postoffice  State 

Claire  Sullivan Two   Harbors Minn. 

Ella   (Talboys)    Hatch Eveleth    Minn. 

EllRose   (Taylor)    Hanford Duluth ,. Minn. 

Sophia  Thomas Grand  Rapids Minn. 

Bessie  L.  Turnbull Duluth Minn. 

Leonora  J.  Ulsrud Adolph     Minn. 

C.  A.  Margaret  Wolfe Deer  Lodge Mont. 

Class  of  1908. 

Maude  L.  Adams Fosston   Minn. 

Nellie   T.   Anderson Duluth Minn. 

Clara  Aune Hibbing Minn. 

Eunice  Brotherton Minneapolis Minn. 

Vivian  G.  Burrell Duluth Minn. 

May  Florence  Carlson Soudan    Minn. 

Ella   M.    Chase Nashwauk   , Minn. 

Tina  Elvira, Fuglseth Fertile Minn. 

Lillian    Gowan Duluth Minn. 

Ruby  M.  Harris Duluth Minn. 

Eva  M.   Hathaway Zim    Minn. 

Bertha    Hendy Virginia Minn. 

Danelda  Mary  Hoar Proctor    Minn. 

Magdalene  M.  Holmberg Huron S.  D. 

Florence    Levy Minneapolis    Minn 

Julia  E.  Lilja Aurora Minn. 

Neil    Loranger Duluth Minn. 

Margaret  Naomi  McCabe Milbank S.  D. 

Blanche    M.    Mallory Duluth Minn. 

Ina    Martin Tower    Minn. 

Carmen    Miller Ely Minn. 

Florence  Nelson Duluth Minn. 

Nina  L.  Nichols Virginia Minn. 

Anna  P.  Nilsen New  London Minn. 

Ethel    O'Connor Two   Harbors Minn. 

Helen  Marcia  Potter ElPaso Texas 

Emily    Ray North  Yakima Wash. 

Rose  B.   Segelbaum Tower    Minn. 

Hedwig   (Stahlbusch)    Cosgrove Belfield    N.   D. 

Emilia    V.    Thompson Virginia Minn. 

Mary    Wakelin Duluth Minn. 

Grace  Blight  Wasley McKinley Minn. 

Irene  May  Wetzler Duluth Minn. 

Opal    Wiltse Duluth Minn. 

Lucy   P.   Wiseman Mountain  Home Idaho 
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Class  of  1909. 

Name  Postoffice  State 

Irene  S.  Anderson Duluth Minn. 

Signe    Anderson Duluth Minn. 

Nina  Berg Duluth Minn. 

Elsie  Maude  Binney McKinley Minn. 

Janie  Blight Duluth Minn. 

Mauriel  Pay  Cook Coleraine Minn. 

Harriot    Dennis Bovey Minn. 

Zita  C.  Doran Nashwauk Minn. 

Anna   J.   Duffala Virginia     Minn. 

Clara    Belle    Durbrow Hibbing     Minn. 

Ethel    Eckert North  wood    Iowa 

Theresa  M.   Fiebiger Hibbing Minn. 

Anna  Barbara  Fischer Pine   City    Minn. 

Angela   M.   Fitzgerald Duluth Minn. 

Alice  Maud  Grogan Duluth Minn. 

Alice  Adele  Guerin St.   Paul    Minn. 

Katherine    jGuthrie , Biwabik     Minn. 

Clara   (Hanson)    Roper Duluth Minn. 

Martha  K.  Haugsten Two   Harbors Minn. 

Edith  E.  Hopkins Fosston    Minn. 

Sara  A.  Irwin .Fosston   Minn. 

Alice    Elizabeth    Johnson Duluth Minn. 

Tena  E.  Johnson Grand    Meadow Minn. 

Koyla   M.   Ketcham Eveleth    Minn. 

Myrtle  Ray  King Virginia     Minn. 

Gertrude  A.   Knapp Chisholm     Minn. 

Anna  A.  Larson Virginia     Minn. 

Ethelenda    Lewis Hibbing     Minn. 

Bessie    Lockerby Willow  River Minn. 

Agnes  H.   Lundmark Virginia     Minn. 

Florence  B.   McKay Duluth     Minn. 

Hazel  D.  McKay Biwabik    , Minn. 

Inga    Martinson Duluth     Minn. 

Alta  H.   Merritt Duluth     Minn. 

Emily  H.  Merritt Duluth     .  .  .  .| Minn. 

Annie  Mitchell Brookston    Minn. 

Mabel   Nelson Cloquet     Minn 

Carrie    Peterson Ft.    Ripley Minn. 

Catherine   M.   Porter Duluth     Minn. 

Ada    Ann    Price Cutler    Minn. 

Helen    Renstrom Duluth     Minn. 

Elma  B.  Sauby Wrenshall     Minn. 

Claire  L.  Sharer Duluth     Minn. 
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Name  Postoffice 

Eugenia  M.   Stapleton Died  1911. 

Fanny  M.   Stephenson Soudan    .  . 

Sadie  Stevens Duluth     .  . 

Jessie  Mabel  Todd Duluth     .  . 

Myrna    C.    Todd Kinney     .  . 

John  F.  Watschke Mahnomen 

nazel  V.   Welch Duluth     .  . 

Charlotte  Elsie  Yager Duluth     .  .  , 

Margaret   Yager Duluth     .  .  , 


State 

Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 


Class  of  1910. 

M.   Marie  Angermeier Fosston    Minn. 

Agnes    Brackett Pine   City    Minn. 

Alice    Beatrice    Cox Biwabik     Minn. 

Minnie   Rachel   Campaigne Tower    Minn. 

Pearl    Elevitch Duluth     Minn. 

Mary  A.  Fitzpatrick Fergus    Falls Minn. 

Mabel  M.  Fix .  Buhl     Minn. 

Florence    Fuller Aurora     Minn. 

Helena  Mary  Gannon Cass  Lake Minn. 

Charlotte   Gianotti Ely     Minn. 


Margaret  M.   Grogan ,  Hibbing   .  .  . 

Emeline    Higgins Duluth     .  .  . 

Mary   Kathleen   Langford Kinney     .  .  . 

Winifred    Leonard Duluth     .  .  . 

Ruby    McMinn Ely     

Harriet  Florence  Martin Tower    .  .  .  . 

Sara  Edith  Morgan Zumbrota    . 

Mabel    Mueller Kelsey     .  .  . 

Hattie   A.    C.   Nelson Ely     

Martha  St.  Clair  Nisbet Nashwauk   . 

Mary  C.  O'Brien Kinney     .  .  . 

Hilda    Olson Duluth     .  .  . 

Elsie   Overman Duluth     .  .  . 

Clara  Randall Kinney     .  .  . 

Lois  H.   Quinn Paonia    .  .  . 

Margaret  H.  Raleigh Ely     

Ruth   E.    Raleigh Hibbing  .  .  . 

Vera   Rockwell Hibbing  .  .  . 

Elizabeth  Louise  ^.cheaffer Tower    .  .  .  . 

Catherine    Shook Lake  City   . 

Viola  Bessie  Slavick Angora    .  .  . 

Hildegarde  Snyder Minneapolis 


.  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.Minn. 
.Minn. 
.Minn. 
.Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.Minn. 
.Minn. 
.Minn. 
.Minn. 
.  Minn. 

.  .CoL 
.  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
.  Minn. 
,  Minn. 

Minn. 

Minn. 

Minn. 
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Name 


Postoffice 


State 

Dora    Tonkin Ely Minn. 

Winifred  G.  Wright Little  Falls Minn. 

Class  of  1911. 

Elsie    Becker Duluth     Minn. 

Adeline  Buckley Duluth     Minn. 

Ella  Carlson Ely     Minn. 

Capitola    Cater Herman     Minn. 

Estelle   Chase Nashwauk     Minn. 

Mira    Childs Northfield    Minn. 


Mildred    Chisholm jjuluth     

Helen    Coburn Duluth     

Josie    Cohen Akeley     

Marion    Cunningham Duluth     

Marie    DriscoU Biwabik     .... 

Audie  Foote    Cass  Lake   .  .  . 

Amy    Gilbertson Mountain  Iron 

Clara    Goodhand ,.  .  .  .  Duluth     

Laura    Hamblin Nashwauk     .  .  , 

Freda    Hanson Barnum     

Minnie    Hanson Duluth     

Margaret    Kelley Montreal    

Fannie    Lumm Duluth     

Anna  B.  Nelson Duluth     

Lillian    Nieminen Palo     

Lucile    Norris Duluth     

Agnes  Olson Duluth     


.  .  .Minn. 

.  .  .Minn. 

.  .  .Minn. 

.  .  .Minn. 

.  .  .  Minn. 

.  .  .  Minn. 

.  .  .Minn. 

.  .  .Minn. 

.  .  .Minn. 

.  .  .  Minn. 

.  .  .  Minn. 

.  .  .  .Wis. 

.  .  .Minn. 

.  .  .Minn. 

.  .  .  Minn. 

.  .  .Minn. 

.  .  .Minn. 

Ada    Patterson Ely     Minn. 

Julia    Pederson Tower    Minn. 

Ethelwynn    Phelps Duluth     Minn. 

Myrtle  Pierce Ely     Minn. 

Evonne  Robert Duluth     Minn. 

Blanche  Russell Sandstone    Minn. 

Mary    Savolainen Virginia     Minn. 

Rose    Signer Duluth     Minn. 

Evelyn  Storm Brainerd     Minn. 

May   Swenson Smithville    Minn. 


Rebecca    Walker Fosston 

Winnifred  Warner Duluth 

Elizabeth    Wasley Gilbert 

Gertrude  Wellington Duluth 

Rhoda    Wllke Duluth  . 

Blanche  Wyatt Duluth 

Rhue    Young Aitkin    . 


Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
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